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No. 1396. 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCI- 
eae = ELEVANTE AE SAL CONGRESS will 
CHRPSTOW, fi AUGUST 21 to 26 inclusive. Ex- 
= be made fe examine the reeralCatig, Atay and 
a a t) ad 
Mal ral. Papers Desert and Antiquities 
fern, - Chepstow, New: &c. will be read on th 
Tickets and Prone may © oebtained <3 the Secretaries 
gad of the Treasure’ Perr ville-row ; of 
whom also may, be Wad, tne Ninth ‘Volume o ine ae ll of 
* a 
summeamnie BAILY, BSA, 
T. HUGO, M.A_F.S.A. 
J. R. PLANCHE, Rouge Croix, 
POrANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
TRIBUTORS of BRITISH SPpciMEns. 
bn Ay Vist rar DESiDERATA for +3 aay be obtained on 
written application G. E. NES, y 
90, Bedford-street, Strand, June 30, 1854. 
ori! for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. — THE 
PpUCATIONAL EXHIBITION ‘is now open daily from Ten 
ax. till = at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. Admission, 6d. ; 
The following days and hous are appointed for Lectures during 
oe anes ee aye st, Mor + XS 5, Rev. Marri 
{Dean of Uriel College, Oxford On the Digestion of Knowledge’: 





Dr. Latham,‘ On the Phonic and Phonetic Sxgteme o! 
Teaching to Read iu t! ry Print,’ C. August -, Tuesday, 
v. 


m,’ L. August Th Dp 
Bice. Deaf and Dumb,’ I. August 4th, Friday, at 5, Rev. E. 
*On Teaching the Haag 3 at 8, Lie 3 ennant, F.G.8., 
* Mineralogy and its a 
( der! PLL NEVE F ER. 
Bociety’ 's House, Adelphi, Secretary. 
uly 28th, 1854. 
LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC and GOVERN- 
NEss AGENCY OFFICES (late Vatry ; established 1833), 


% tals -RKOW, Covent-garden. - Laaden, 
a SON peg fn Toocmmants ith Curates, and the 








ae -— is of Schools with Bctesastoa os 
r9e 5 upneter ‘and 
ane prea upon @ pplication. A Clerical and Seho- 
See ee 








E GOVERNESSES’ IN STEUTION, 3, 
sbronds respectfully Paguops, who resided maay 
invites the attention of the Nobility, 


paitihienae, tena tae Soap Fe 
ROE EISOMS, Gobel pepere_jratuered, and 


ww y 


R. ALTSCHUL, EXAMINER Royal College 


rs, Member of the y, Lond 
wes LESSONS in the CEHMAN, ITALTAN, soa FRENOM 
a and Literature. Pupils ry the option of gi otadying 
ages in the same Lesson or i: 


Lango n alternate Less 
the VEND or at the Doctor's residence, 2, "CHAN DOSSTREET, 


H-SQUARE. 


OkMELD HOUSE, BIRKENHEAD. — 
The M ROSE continue te RECEIVE a Limited Number 
YOUNG I ES. Their School re-opens on the lst of August. 


KWELL PROPRISTARY GRAMMAR 


Head _ Maste 
a. FB. Haney, ret: 
Commercial M 











J.8. Loe M.A.; Second Master, 3 Rev. 


Third Master, Mr. W. Maunest. B.A. ; 
aster. Mr. E. Harpy; French . Lo 
German Master, Dr. Fiscust; Drawing vine Menten,” ia Mr. H ie 


This School, situate th i 
Boss agound ‘Classical, Tathemat a “Genet “Facet, 
will be yt mye} Pky SL Address, 
Tespectin; or ter, 

Secretary. 8. H. Avens, Bot... Stockwell Villas, Stockwell, >” 


Cena NAn teehee cal Grobe 
x: ) iC. E 

under the ‘ase of Fourteen, who Ad yas i r in Moors Ay 
— Lond Drewias | , A re Y. the Claaeis. re hy Ja 
teller, St. Mary encte, Deroy » care r. Rowbottom, Book- 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 

Tarrow. resident desirab 

miles from Town, RECELVES a limited number of PUPTLS to 

Telerences givers adarean the Kev. E. Pe care of Mesare: Beis 
—Address, the Kev. F. 

Booksellers, 4, York-street, Covent-garden, Londen, — so 


BELMONT HOUSE, Snrewssury.— Miss 
(Successor to Mre. P. RK 
house a limited number of Y oN TADAEe spi in 
— +t oyetier pat poy 2 iege ie A! - religious principles 

re cal f hi 1 
pam Tt Mathematics are tauahe if pepnieek. jired. M Tipe Cock “the 














ce of a highly-edu Past ‘ae at id. 
— the ee a and < ihe particulars a iy to ities 
references can 


How 
be be given to the parents’ ofthe present R.- 


NIVERSITY of FRANCE —OO COLLEGE 
—The College of Dieppe, fr its izat: 
a ronal high rank among establishment as similar —t 
pay ‘ Prospectuses edlake & Cont 118, Fen- 
ee street, City. The terms are 40l. per annum, without any 
ot me whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter atany 
~ ear, and are only be eg from the day of ees arrival 
- the one on. There are t Professors at: 
Maine lege, for French, English, German, Music, a 
Physics, “Chemicrne ns Grammar, Mistery. . Greek, sate. a 
an 

Grometry, Astronomy, Engineering, &c. &c. — 

¢ Lady of the Principal is a Protestant. The F 


Professor's Protestant also Pe 
the English Ch Chapel every § , osompanics the English Pupils to 








RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—There are 
Vacanerms in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
where cate twelve Young Ladies are received. The ho is spa- 
cious, hi wats situate, close to the sea. The domestic arrange- 


Freed in every th ss Brivate family. French and 

y resident - Gove Signor F. lache, 

— E. "an Paris, J. M «Bans ong eeteed for the Accomplish- 
ments. References to Parents of Pupils. For terms, which are 


inolusive, address the Misses BerncasteL, 11, Portland-place, 
Marine-parade, Brighton. 


AAW HALL ACADEMY, FLIxTon, near 
Na a CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL. 0 and con- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES ALL, 
oomned 5 e Course Mt prota 
~ all generally gnctesed in an Eng- 
ish co with taition in the Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages ; instruction in Natural Philoso hy and Che- 
mistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with t ~ A applica- 
tions, Classes are arran a under competent Tutors 
for the study of Music, Drawing, and Dancing. The premises are 
Behoot an adapted for the ” pepees of a wel ulated Boarding 
ool - are surroun’ by —e which urnish abundant 








h h 





an eans for recreation. The domestic arrangements will 
be found quchas as to secure to the Papi the advantages of pure air 
and pow comfort, both in the class-rooms and sleeping apart- 
men 
Prospectuses of Terms, &c.. with references to the parents and 
guardians of children now being educated at the School, may be 
Sbtained through the post. 


LITERARY and OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Mr. THOMAS WiLLANys MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENTS and LECTURES o' AL_ MUSIC (Third 
Season). The V Sete by. Mise B. Williams, Mr. F. 
Osborne, and Mr. illiams. Programmes, testimonials, 
&c. forwarded on snappiiention.—il, Shaftesbury-terrace, Pimlico. 








PUBLISHERS.—A Lady of high Literary 

Attainments is willing to underta’ he EDITORIAL 

MANAGEMENT of a PERIODICAL, "published Cy Weekly 
or Monthly. Address to E. C. J., No. 2, Thavies’ Inn, Holborn, 


S TUTOR.—WANTS a SITUATION, 
Gentleman, 23, B.A. Wrangler, Scholar, ont Prizeman of nie 
College ; | conversant —_ rew, German. The 
highes' ddress A. 4, Lonsdale- 
a. Islington. 








A ' UTHORS and Others having MANuscripts 
for DISPOSAL, may hear of a Purchaser on forwardi: 
price, particulars, and prubable extent, to Dera, 21. Ludgate- aerate 


TAMMERING.—Mons. F. DUVAL cues 
STAMMERING and every defect of Speec! most 
Natural and Scientific Method. His System of Piinet A, is per- 
fectly free from drawl, and imparts to Gentlemen in 
public a clearness of articulation, which enables them to be dis- 
tinctly heard at a great distance. He can give the most unex- 
ceptionable references.—17, Bath-row, Birmingham. 


PROPRIETORS of FIRST-CLASS PRO- 

VINCIAL NEWSPAPERS.—A MILITARY OFFICER 

for some years connected with the London prem, and at present 

welling for the most ny ny circulated Weekly Paper, would 

gaily e mnploy hi his 5 time in FURNIS fina one or more 

ART ICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS for a first- 

class Provincial J ournal.—Addre: A Fuie.p Orricer, care of 

Messrs. Parker & Furnivall. i Military Library, Whitehall, Londen, 
stating particulars and ter: 


+ r 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, LITE- 

RARY and PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. ih Gentleman 
who has been for twenty-five years practically and actively en- 
gaged (as proprietor) in a wholesale Periodical, bookselling, and 
Publishing Business, is desirous of withdiawing to occupations 
requiring less exertion aud more limited hours. His health is 
unimpaired, and he feels his capacities qualify him either = os 4 
duties of Publisher to a first-class Newspaper; Literary 
toa Public —_ jon ; as Librarian ; or some ar em 
ment. Address, b letter, to J. W., Street, Brothers, 11, ay. 
street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


O PRINTERS, PLAIN and FANCY STA- 
TIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. —Mr. PA B begs 
to notify that he has SEVERA LUABLE CONCERNS FO 
SA x in the before-mentioned tt trades | in Town and Country, from 
001. to 8,000. in value. Apply to Mr. Peon, Gainer to the Trade 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. Mr. P. at Office from 9 till 12, 
also by y appointment till 5, and on Saturdays. + ees 8 till 12. 


GEOLOGISTS AND NATURALISTS.— 
The copious Collection of PETRIFACTIONS of Mr. 
BISHOP, Supers rintendent of the Foundry at Hiigdesprung, near 
Ha rzgerode. the Duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg, Germany, is TU 
BE SO poLp & & oy the hand, and Buyers are requested to apply to 
abov 
Ned Article < of this interesting Collection is furnished Ws | 














=o 








OLIDAY TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


extensively cngased in high families in the are ration of 
Youth for the Public Schools and Universities, and Kefer- 
onons ore '. leewoul ha) to ACCOM PANYa 


most patistagtory, 
ILY for the ensuing Six or Seven ee! Shean part of the 
. Or a @istance on Continent, where 
Hew aeeesee 


the fpmily, ex 


1 circumstances. Address R. R., 
Messrs. Varty & 4 


under 
en, 31, West Strand. 





READ, 8. V. P. 

N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, Amateur 
Aut ~=4 and pester, now filling a a Government pitention in 

Holland. wishes EM 
NUENSIS. ie is well caapabatad with French, Italian, German, 
Flemish, and Dutch Literature, trauslates at sight trom all these 
languages (acquired where spoken), and speaks them fluently. 
Only. reason for intending to quit the responsible place he now 
commmles is a desire of returning to his Fatherland. a 
xX. ¥. = Messrs. Street, Brothers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, 





EDITORS and NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PRIETORS.—A London 


Gentl with the 
Press mony, 0 ‘WRITE the PEA DING ARTICLE or 


(MENT os SECRETARY or AMA-. 


name, with that of the place where it is 
if nomination of of the sort of mineral where it belongs to, and is 


compl 
Many of these most moran and well-conserved Petrifactions 
be found in other Collections: there is represented 
We mention 





are ues to 
every for Hon Minerals 
NINETY 











ides the Petrifac' 
a . i ieantic ae ee Horns GA STAGs, — 
18 


ore pee y ry me Tw creation, as FLY- 
HES. SHELL-FISH Conn Es, = ; se that there 
is a scale the earliest antediluvian till the present times, all 
cerefulle and av aematicallv arranged. 





Ook PARK MEDIC AL sont HYDRO. 
ATHIC ESTABLISHMEN EAR FARNH 
8U RREY. —This Institution is NOW PEN! forthe RECEVTLON 
a pe oa cupetintentenes of Dr. EDWA 
nbu 

r. Lax SE may be cae in London, until further notice, 
at 61, Conduit-street, Regent- atrect, on Tuesdays and Fridayr, 
between half-past 10 and half-past 





will be ha 
REVIEWS for any per of Li 
Apply, post paid, to B. C., City News ms, 66, Cheapside. 


EDICAL.—A SURGEON, in 
yoaiding i » a bo heslihe t ereg withiv Ry iles of Lon- 

and of eas conan. § is ayeste & E into wis House an 

in NVALID or ? SICK C HILD, Tey poi years of age, re- 
quiring change of air aud monies or we ourpical treatment. Terms 
moderate.—A omson, Bookseller, 13, 





ractice, 


Upper King-street, XA Ly 


RAVELLING SURGEON.—A Gentleman, 
with the om ron of M.B. Tot aad Fellow of 








the Royal College est testimo- 
nials, is desirous of a a noe man or Gentleman on 
the Continent, or “fat his. AVELLING SURGEON 





A y 20, Upper George: 
oa Bryanstone-square. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES.—LEC- 
TURES and LESSONS on N arene nae HISTORY, includ- 
ing Physical Geography, and Geology, Zoology, and Botany.—A 
Gentleman having the experience of many years in teachin ‘iaees 
Branches of Science, and holding a Professorship in a pee ic In- 
stitution, is desirous of adding to the numer of his E ane, 
ents. ‘Terms mode: ddress C. D., care of Mr. ver ani 
ndon Mechanics’ Institution, Sout! 
cery-lane. 


CTURES on ENGLISH yee and 

Saxe ART.—Mr. By W. BUSS te that he is 

ter upon EN GAGEMENTS \ ITH Pi TTERARY 

INSTITUTIONS during the ensuing Season for the above popular 
subject.— Address, 46, Camden-street, Camden Town, London. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

TIONS may obtain LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, illus- 

trated with numerous Ex etmnente, by applying to Mr. T. A, 
Sara, 244, Blackfriars-road, London. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, an Author, whose 


votem be paves Ty universal raise, will be happy to 














vea LECT AUTIFUL in public or private. 
Poetry, Prose. Ay yb 2 written. (ne of his Poems for 14 
etamps.—Address, Acevstcs, 6, Friars Wharf, Oxford. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


EORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, 
London, informs Collec ectors he has ON SA LE: 8 valuable and 
rare assemblage of of ESA IEGS and y's ~ | by and after 
Berghem, Teniers, Ostade, Rembrandt, Goltzius, 
&e. A Catalogue forwarded for two portage eon ps. “bart l. con- 
taining Engravings by Earlom, Kaphael Morghen, W ile, Strange, 
Woollett, &c., sent t for two stamps. 
Also a List of Engravings after J. M. W. Turner R.A., may be 
had for two stamps. 
*4* Established above 50 years. 


PASSPORTS AND HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ASSPORTS. — Epwarp Sranrorp obtains 


Foreign-Office Passports, mounts them in neat Morocco or 





Roan Conee, ' and procures the necessary Visas. Obtaii Passport 
and each v 18.5 i, puntos Posner tn in Moroceo with 
Pencil and ‘Pocket, ;in > 38. 6d. Handbooks, Maps, and 


Guides for all —~* of fee World 
— arp STanForD, Map and Bookseller, 6, Charing-cross, 
ndon. 


IDIN G SCHOOL, OnsLow-TERRACE, Bromp- 
—Mr. J. MASON instructs in the most approved st le 

of RIDING for the Parade, Koad, or Field. Ladies attended’ 

iss Mason. Omnibuses every three minutes. —N.B. Gentiem: 

hours, from 8 to 10 a m., 6 to 9 p.m.—“ The School is v 

and foradvanced Pupils there isan open ae r 

anxious Ek and the Frases 2 i 




















0! ds 
sure, secure for “them the of a ey y 


THE ‘STATUE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-p! 
in the various metals executed at th 





street), to be exclusively dev oted to FR 








and Artistic Meetings. Persons m 
| have Rooms arranged to suit their views" 
| 28, Piccadilly. 
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AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, and 433, W Strand.—DA' GUERREOTYPE 
MINIATURES, in the highest _ of Art, + daily.—* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreot; ges: 
they are as superior to the smenny. of such pictures po a delicate 
ving is to a coarse woodcut.”— fournal, Nov. 
.B. An extensive assortment 4 transparent ‘Ph otographic 
Views of ‘London a Bane Lenten the bce Versailles, &c. for the 
and ¢ Lan 


eady, Wol and post free. 
LIST of NEW V WORKS and ‘NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
a reduced prices for cash. 

CuarLes Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street. 








NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfu ly 
solicit the attention of Seaeiente to the COLLODION, manufac- 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A, Delferier. This 
Collodion is su zed and. to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
yaxed Lodiz d Albumenized Papers of the first quality ; 4 
ieals of every kind from their own Laborato 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
poses: STR art o Pertealte, Copies of Pietures, Sculp- 
en, and INSTRUCTION a the Art given daily, by 
Mr "ARCHIBALD LEW Is 80 CKE. 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


RE } EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 

most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPEN 

DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 

A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea; additional 
Copies (each), Five Shillings. joured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil-Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 

Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Srtgnels. Views 

of Country Mansions, Churehes, &c. taken at a short not: 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary em hic ‘Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guarant 
Gratuitous Instruction is given to Parchaners of Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


N EW PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 
30, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 

Mr. WILLIAM DOLAMORE and Mr. H. BRAME BULLOCK 
(from the Photographic Institution, Bond-street.) beg to announce 
that they have opened the above central and commodious Pre- 
mises, where it is their intention to coney on the various branches 


of business connected stogrep 
ock asking this snnoanooment, 

















Messrs. Dolamore & Bull 
would invite ae, vartiguler attention to their CUOLLODI ‘OR- 
TRAITS ON PAPER, which, from the completeness of their 
general arrangements, and the superior light resulting from posi- 
tion, added to the strictest personal superintendence throughout 
each stage of the process, they flatter themselves will be found more 
uniform in character and better in every respect than any hitherto 
offered to the notice of the public. 

Messrs. Lee ay & Bullock are prepared to Photograph Special 
Subj either in Town or Country—Views of Churches, Man- 
sions, Picturesque Scenery, &c.—Architectural and _Engineeri ing 
Works in progress or completed—Machinery an 





Just published, gratis, 
ASHER & CO.’S (of Berlin) CATALOGUE 

e of a yery extensive Collection of RARE and CURIOUS 
BUOKS in all at extremely low prices, comprising 
many valuable Wor! x. on the Early History y of Aavevion, a 
Turkey, Oriental Literature, Mathematics, and other Sciences, wi 
be sent free, on the coelet of four stamps.—Apply to Mr. D. Nurr, 
270, Strand, London. 





hitch? 





Nowp price Th post free, No. ye. for the 


current year (published Monthly) of 


ILLIS’S CATALOGUE of BOOES, 
ANCIENT and MODERN. The present Number 
tains an extraordinary assortment of Standard and Gurion 
Works, in all branches of Literature and the Fine Arts, besides 
sage Original Drawip Sketches and Engravings by the 
jebrated Artist JOHN MARTIN and others—Au phs 
—teciben Newspaper Cuttings connected with the ee etetings is, &c. 
— Beautiful MSS., =. Mpa Illuminated with Pain 
Choice Modern Engra' Large Collection of Provincial 
Copper Coins and bina ke. &e. 


ed to the Catalogue a 
WILLIS'S. CURRENT NOTES : a Series of 


Original and Inedited Articles on_ Literature and Antiquities, 
By EMINENT LITERARY MEN, 
resent Number :— 


Co 

Iuedited Letters of rach Aas DGE — Sinope sixty years since— 
Cuneiform Monumental Stones in Ireland— Ma pons. bar Sy en 
- Scotland, 1363—Bellman’s * Coal and Candle’ C he Upera 
in France and England—American Aunti- international tal Copyright 
Memorial—Descendants of Great Men—Lo’ rd C 
cision on Greek—Omitted Verse in oe '— Bedecking 
Graves with Roses— Roubiliac’s Statue of adel Ane le Library 
—Faussett Antiquities—Statue of Pompey at 

THREE SHILLINGS, ee in postage stamps, will s¢ ew ethe' Cata- 
logue’ and ‘ Current Notes’ being sent regularly for twelve months, 
post _. Volumes I. “to Ill. of * —— vod ae mgt prin e 
oodcuts, may now be had, 





price Be. ¢ 38. each, bound in cloth. 
Published by G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


Tmportant Autograph Manuscripts and Letters of the P 
GRAY ; also, some Choice and Fine Books, fe aad 


Buckinghamshire. 
MESSBS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 

will SELL_b; AUCTION, rh 2 frist ~ as We Llin, street, 
e ouse, e ’ 

Strand, on FRIDAY, August 4, at 1 o'clock preci ee 


SOME CHOICE AND FINE BOOKS, 


comprising a further Selection from a VALUABLE LIBRaRy, 
removed from Buckinghamshire ; including the Reserv Books. 
Autograph Mennearans on and Letters of the 1 GRAY, the 
Manuscripts com ise those of the celebrated ‘ Elegy,’ the * 
Story,’ the Straw bere “hill ~~ y of the Odes, neg w 
Autograph [I aon, 90 er Com: 








Natural History and Miscellaneous Articles. 
Miva J. ay STEVENS will SELL }b 


¥ # 4 ont Room, 38, King-street 
Ky re at 12 for 1 o'clock, A A COL. 
ECTION a RIDAY, ih MINE ALS, SHELLS, and other ob 
jects of Nai operty of the 
lackheath, some beau- 
Skins from the Brazils, Books on Natural, Le by 
short, Da ~~ -% ye and others, 


lent Hectic “Teleerast, 

One. Oriental Ching and. and M 

May pa wees © he day prior and morning urs Bale, and Cata- 
To Librarians, News- Agents, and Others. 


logues 

A PUBLIC LIBRARY of 3,300 Vols. of 
Modern Novels and omens, Bib! les, Prayers, Church 
Services, and Stationery, together with the Goodwill of the Trade 
of a News-Agent and Stat pase established 40 years. Mr. PAGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, a. berts & Roby’s Rooms, 
Moorgate-street, on on FRIDA Y,A eoust ~ Lt 12, by order of the 
Proprietor (removed from 14, Great P reet. a clause in the 
bow i a sale on the premniensh, the STOCK of NOVELS 
MANCES, comprising all the most popular Authors, Sta- 


roa Books of the usual descr — 
viewed. Catalogues at the of the Auctioneer, 8, 











tone 





OSEPH LEONARD, Avctionesr, Boston, 
UNITED STATES.—Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other Property yy romet pally solicited. 
PH LEONARD. | 





0 

anufactures— Paintings, Sculpture, and other Works of Art— 
Antiquities, MSS., Inscriptions, &c.—at a short notice; and will 
waaeeer e woe supply any number of copies required, or deliver the 
negative p. 

Messrs, Dolamore & Bullock supply Cameras and Lenses of the 
best construction at Manufacturers’ prices, tested and approved by 
them, with every requisite for the Professional, the Amateur, or 
Tourist. All Papers -e prepared by them upon the premises, and 
every care is given in t! of 

Messrs. Dolamore & Bullock 
undertake to teach any one of 
Lessons. 





ure Ch 
ve Instructions in the Art, and 
e most popular processes in a few 


*%* Terms may be Jearned on application. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY .—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST OF ENGLAND.—On WED- 
NESDAY, August 9, an Excursion Train will leave Gre at 
8 a.m. for Plymouth, calling at Weston-super- a z ridgew: ~~ 
‘aunton, Tiverton Road, Exe eter, § . Dawlish. 








Torquay, Teenes, | and Kingsbridge; and will san from Ply- 
mouth on SAT URDAY, August 19, at 6°30 a.m. 


FARES THERE AND BACK. 


To Weston-super-Mare or Bridgewater ........ 

ae ee os or Tiverton Road 
‘0 

To Starcross, Dawlish, o1 

To poraney, or Tot 

“7 Plymouth or Kinesbridi 


he Excursion Tickets are not transfera 


Closed 
oa al =e. 











e, and are only avail- 
able for the Excursion Trains. Tickets m ay be ge Fe 
tained at 27, King-street, nes 4 LL - e-road, Lam 

35, Oxford-street ; 269, Strand ; ington Station.— 
Farther particulars will be siven & ia PLS which may be had 
at any of the above places. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—THREE 
DAYS in BATH or BRISTOL.—A TRAIN will leave Pad- 
dington Station on SATURDAY, August 5, at 5°15 p.m, returnin 
on TUESDAY EVENING, August § rom Bristol at 620 P.M.,an 
ath at 7.—Fares— emp ‘Los. , 68. ; Bath, 9 . A single pack: 

e allowed to e: passenger. Tickets’ (not transferable) 
are only available by the Excursion Train, and may be ean 
obtained at the Paddington Station ; or at the Company 
27, King-street, Treswaide ; 63, Bridge-road, Lambeth ; 351, Oxford: 
street ; and 269, Stran 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—THREE 
DAYS’ EXCURSION to OXFORD, BANBURY, LEA- 
Binesrs. WARWICK, and BIRMINGHAM.—On SUNDAY, 
6, a Train will leave Paddington, at 7°45 a.m., returning 
the ‘cama Mago from Birmingham at 615; atwic 
Leamington,7 nbury, 740; and Oxford, 8° 15; or on MON: 
DAY or WEDNESDAY Mornings from Birmingham at 7.10; 
Warwick, 7°40; Leamington, 750; Banbury, 830 ; and Oxford, 95. 
FARES THERE AND BACK : Oxford, 68. and 3s. 6d.; Ban- 
bury, 7s. and 4s. 6d.; Leamington or Warwick, 10s, and 6s.; ; and 
Birmingham, 12s, and 7s. 
ie Ay! be ay be, Upgriously ° obtained at the Paddington Station ; 
at 27, eapside ; 269, Strand ; 63, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth’; tod 351, so, Osford-atecet. 


OTICE TO PUBLISHERS.—The PATER- 
NOSTER-ROW GAZETYE for Avevust will have a la 
circulation among Schools and Educational Establishmen 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be received not later than the 29th.— Office, 
21, Warwick-square, Patetnoster-row. 


O ADVERTISERS.—The GLASGOW 
LOCAL ADVERTISER AND FAMILY ILLUSTRATED 
TIMES, published on the Ist ofeach month, hasa large guaranteed 
at Cy most i classes, and iene al ex- 

P- 


1 Busi 




















A 
Publisher, — > eee gee Messrs. Joseph 
w. 
Ciayton & Son, 265, Strand. - _— 











Hales by Auction. 
High Class Modern Books, 100,000 Volumes. 





R. L. A. LEWIS will SEL otiie Boum, 126, 
Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, August 22, and 4 followi 
the Tale and PRINCIPAL PORTION of th he IMPORTANT | 


STOCK of BOOKS published by the late eminent Bookseller, WIL- | CL 


LIAM PICKEKING, of Piccadilly. In this portion will beineluded | 
300 Sets of his beautiful and correct Edition of the British Poets, 
known as the Aldine Edition, — Lives by the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, Rev. John Mitford, and Rev. Alex. Dyce, in 53 yols.— 
© of an Unpublished Edition of the Book of Common 
Pray 2 ae elegantly a by, Ww hittingham, in small yo. 
orders, noacines, § and 
initial Pictters, in imitation of the celebrated Common prager 
nown as Queen Elizabeth’s—240 Sets of the 7 goo ye! English 
Common Prayer Books, beautifully printed in black letter by 
Ween, 2 7 vols. small folio—200 Wycliff's New bag = 
printed - black letter, 4to.—200 Communion Service, 
in red and black, small folio—200 Merbeeke’s Common 
noted, 4to.—760 Novum Testamentum Gracum, editio Hellenis: 
tica, ‘et Scholia a Gases 4 vols. 8vo.—250 Keeling’s Liturgia 
Britannica, 8vo.—280 Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie 
Anglicanz, 3 vols. 8vo.—2i0 Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England, _~ —27 Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church, 9 vols. 8vo.—502 Collier's Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, 9 vols. Sv 520 Hole on the "oe a —_ 8v0.— 
460 Kobiuson’s Scripture Characters, 4 vols. 12mo,—320 Taylor’s 
Holy he Dying, 2 vols. feap. Ore 180 Taylor's Holy 
Living and ing. 2 vols. 8vo.—500 Taylor’s Life of Christ, 3 vols. 
feap. 8vo.—950 or’s Worthy Cocgmunionms, 8v0.—700 Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Poegpens, 8vo.—480 Dibdin’s Translation of Thomas a 
Kempis, 8vo.—s800 Donne’s Devotions, fcap. 8vo.—160 Andrews’s 
Devotions, feap. 8vo.— 610 Andrews’s Devotions, Greek and Latin, 
feap. 8v0.—15,000 Diamond Greek, Latin, Italian, and English 
Classies— 520 B ill ‘one, 3 vols. cr. 8vo.—220 Bojardo 
Orlando sueetneeabe e Ariosto Orlando Furioso, with Memoir 
=k, Notes Panizzi, 9 vols. cr. 8vo.—80 Albert Diirer’s cele- 
Woode ats of the Passion of Christ, small &vo.—240 Hol- 
bene celebrated Illustrations of the Bible, svo.—320 Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, 8vo.—280 Marlowe’s Dramatic vom, 3 vols. cr. 
8vo.—160 Green’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols. cr. 8yo,—240 Chaucer 
Romaunt of the Kose, Troilus and Cresoide, and Minor Poems, 
3 vols. cr. ye Milton’s Werks, in Verse and Prose, Life by 
Mitford, 8 vols. 8vo.—280 Cowper’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
70 Richardson's bo pordng 2 vols. 4to.—96 a, Diction- 
ary, 8vo.—240 Metcalf on Caloric, 2 vols. 8vo.—480 Roget’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, 2 vols.—4s Diisseldorff Gallery, small Colio—200 In- 
signia of the Orders of Knighthood—Mr. Willement’s Heraldic 
Works—Pickering’s Christian Classics, 28,600 vols, &c. 


Catalogues will be readyin a few days, and will be forwarded 
on application ; if in the country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Valuable Library of the late JOHN DE WHELPDALE, 


‘sq. 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE A 

will amt L by AvOTTOR. at thelr on 3, Wellington-street, 

Strand, on TUESDAY, August 1 , and two following days, at 

lo relock ¥ Aes 4 

THE VERY SELECT AND 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, 


of the late Tue DE WHELPDALE, Esq., of Armathwaite, in 
the count; Cumberland, comprising. many of the most choice 
Pictorial bublications, of the last and present Century, including 
a few of the great eat Galleries ; also many mane — Valuable Books 
from the Library of an eminent Collecto ee among 
seats, Manuscript and Printed Missals, Hore. Bibles, iturgies, 














j,topetl ther with some smoareant Man a val ees 
collect on of Oriental Manuscripts, Ori ental Be Books, &e. &. 
viewed = days iously, and C; had; if in 





May 
the Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





E ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE-TURNER: 

an extraordinary novelty for the Musical world.— These 
clever instruments turn over the leaves of Music for the Per- 
former, preventing interruption. The Public are invited to view 
them at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, the Royal Pau 


and the Patentees, Druce & Co., 68, Baker- street.— ioe, § for Harps, 
a oe, Feaame, U. le.—Submitted to the Queen, see Court Cirewar, 
uly 17. 





R HOT or WET WEATHER. —BERDOE'S 


LIGHT SUMMER CUATS, estat eueription, 8 at i ewes 

arges. Also, the well-known VENT TING WATE 
LIGHT coats CAPES, SHOOTIN @ JACKETS, TA DIEe 
OAKS, MANTLES, HABITS ‘ei effectually resist any 


amount of rain, without cooking peraration. the fatal objection 
to all other Waterproofs.—W. DOE, Tailor, 96, New Bond- 
street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 


ARM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S 
TOILET Yureas is a perfect luxury at this Season 
ree coke Stviae ¢ the air't part —F- 
and pu e air in apartm: 
Sold (price P 28. td, and 5s.) at Rimmel’s Fountain, 
Palace ; at all Perfumers and Chemists; and at the Manufactory, 
29, Gerrard-street, Soho, 











or 
and sick rooms.— 





Complete Edition, in feap. cloth, price 3a. 6d. 
IGNS OF THE TIMES; or, Present, Past, 
and Future. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. P.RSE 
New and enlarged edition. 


HE DAILY LIFE. ms "Divine Precepts ané 
Prescriptions for Christian Living. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMIN6, 
‘Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW a 
complete, in feap. cloth 


eee ING READINGS ON ST. 
LUKE. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontis- 


met. MATTHEW, complete in cloth, 5s. 
St. MARK, complete i in cloth, 3s. 
REVELATION, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 


St. JOHN, to be published in Numbers. 
Arthur ‘Han, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








New Edition, price 2s. 6d. each Volume, in cloth, 
M® S$. 8. C. HALL’S FOUR HAND-BOOKS 
FOR IRELAND. 
1. DUBLIN and WICKLOW. 
2. The SOUTH and KILLARNEY. 
3. The OEtE and the GIANT’S CAUSE- 


4. The. WEST and CONNAMARA. 
Each ) ye contains nearly 100 Engravings, a Map, Fron- 
— Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, in 
OUBRAY’S DOMESTIC 
d ORN AMBNTAL POULTRY. New edition, revised 
and greatly enla 4 uae A. Meall, ha) the Diseases of Poultry, 
by Dr. Horner. AD Illustrations. 
Arthur Wall, “virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





feap. cloth, price 88. 
EATISE on 





NEW DOMESTIC TALE IN REYNOLDS’S MISCELLANY. 

M AY MI LETON; o, 
HISTORY of a FORTUNE. 

By GE RGE Ww M. KEYNOLDS. b 

Splenaiaty lotrated. No. 319 commences the new Story, Pu 


Weekly, ‘One Penny; Monthly, 6d. Sold Everywhere. 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Patron—THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. | President—EARL OF CHICHESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Classical Lecturer—GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Classical and Mathematical Masters—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. E. C. 
HAWKINS, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford; W. JOHNSON, Esq. B.A., Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Rev. H. J. JOHNSON, B.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
German Master—Mr. G. WEIL, late Teacher of German to the University of Cambridge. 
French Master—M. DIREY, M.A., Université de France. | Chemical Instructor—H. MEDLOCK, Esq. F.C.S. 


Military Drawing and Civil Engineering—H. J. CASTLE, Esq. A.C.E. &c. &c. 


This College provides a sound, liberal, and religious education, so modified as to meet the demands for practical 
xnowledge of the present age. 

It recognizes the general principle that the basis for a a education oe be the : same, whether for the Univer- 
sitios, the learned or military ions, or the higher class of p At the same 
time it also affords special training for particular pursuits. 

The ied adopted in the discipline is to give such liberty as may form 
control, without exposing boys prematurely and unnecessarily to evil. 

The control of. — instruction and discipline rests entirely with the Principal. 

Im addition to the healthiness of its situation, the College offers a system of instruction better suited for boys in 

health than one which is less practical and less varied. 

The Tuition Fees vary from 15/. to 30/. per annum, according to age. Boarders are received in different houses con- 
nected with the College, at 45J., 52/. 10s., and 600. 

ree Scholarships of 30/. per annum are open for competition to Students proceeding to Oxford or Cambridge. The 
_ holds a ited number of nominations, which he would be willing to give to boys of promising abilities. 

A Prospectus, with further yong may be obtained on lication to the Principal, or to MicHagL TURNER, 
Esq., Secretary, Brighton College, Brig 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


REPORT, 
By P. P. BALY, Esq., Mem. Inst. C.E., 


ON THE ERECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF BATHS AND 
WASH-HOUSES ; 


Plans, Estimates, and Detailed Information ; 
And an APPENDIX of BYE-LAWS, FORMS of ACCOUNT BOOKS, &c. &c., 


Published under the Sanction of 
ting the Establishment of Baths and Wash-houses for the Labouring Classes. 


By Errixcuam Wixson, Royal Exchange, London ; 


And to be had at the Office of Mr. Wootcort, Secretary to the Committee; No. 12, a -street, Adelphi ; 
and of all Booksellers. 


Report 4s. 6d., by post 5s.; Appendix 3s., by post 3s. 6d.; both 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


“ When Baths‘and Wash-houses for the public were ideas rather than facts, those who felt an interest in their esta” 
dlishment had, first of all, to inoculate the million with a sense of the benefits to be derived from them, and then to 
instruct the few in the best modes of erecting and sustaining them. For this purpose a Central Office, to which all parties 
might resort for information, was essential, and rooms were consequently taken at ExeTer Hal. As, however, the 
expensive chamber by the Committee has now been transferred to many towns, it has become less necessary to retain these 
expensive c passe but before giving them up finally, the Committee asked the Engineer, Mr. Bay, to put together 
in one he available knowledge on the subject of their labours, for the use of such parishes and localities as 
are still aererided” with baths and wash-houses. This information we have here before us, with plans and estimates for 
buildings of various sizes, suited for either large or small populations.” —Atheneum. 








li of character and habits of self- 

















The C ittee for Pr 


nner 


The Act 9 & 10 Victoria, c. 74, 
To ENCOURAGE the ESTABLISHMENT of PUBLIC BATHS and WASH-HOUSES ; 
With plain DIRECTIONS and FORMS for putting it into Execution, 
Is published for the Committee by 


“Messrs. Benninc & Co. 43, Fleet-street, London. 
Price 6d. 


Also the subsequent Act, 10 & 11 Vicrorta, c. 61. 
Price 2d. 


‘Copies eT both the Acts maybe obtained of the Secretary, as above mentioned, and will be sent by post to any person 
sending to the Secretary's Office 1s. 2d. in postage stamps. 


a ory Vol. 29. 
vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth 
ISTORY ar the EMPIRE, 
a Survey of the GREEK EMPIRE and the 
CRUSADES, efi complete Chrono) By © 
Rev. J. E. R DDELL, and JAMES 8 io ONECHY') _— 
__ te and Glasgow : hard Game +o as 


In the press, y one volume, 8vo. —— ready for publication, 


A VOCABULARY, ENGLISH 


set BUM, rh rf Bona Be 
a iy in * 
Sdstant Resident oh the Cout ofLnaex 





NOW READY, 
In one volume, 8vo. 300 pages, price 148. 


TURKISH GRAMMAR, READ- 
G BOOK, snd VOCABULARY. By WILLIAM BURCK- 


HARDT BARKER, Esq. M.R.A.S., Orien nterpreter, 
fessor of Arabic, Turki Persian, Hindostanee at Eto: : 


In two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. 


ISLAMISM; its RISE and its 


PROGRESS : or, t th: Present an: ast Condition of the 
Turks. By F. A. NEALE, Author uf Bisht een Syria.’ 

“ Now and then, however, we al won a << of perma - 

nent interest and value, which deserves to upon our 


shelves after it is read, and which has sufficient merit to justify a 
future reference to its pages for information or amusement. Suc! 

is Mr. Lee ws Rise bys o' of the Mah which details in a 
very succinct manner the history of the Mahomedans, from the 
time of the Prophet to the reign ened Fay 


hurchman. 
“ The reader of these volumes must am” Pessoa ‘Neale the praise 
of a most industrious and conscientious historian” 


Douglas Jerrold. 

“This is one of the best books which Mr. Neale has ever —_. 
Even Washington Irving’s * and his 
eclipse Mr. Neale’s clever hi . There is no ertion of 
these volumes which will not thorough y Hing & perusal.” 

B Weekly Messenger. 
“The author's knowledge of aoe hapenend ane manners enables 
him to of Markish reality to many of his passages, and as a general 
oun of h history is faithful “in spirit ‘ond animated in 

ye.” 





Ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


The THISTLE and the CEDAR 


of LEBANON. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 
“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
read. ”"—Standard. 

“ Often as Syria and its i have been by Eng- 
lish travellers, strangers and pilgrims in the land, we have now, for 
the first time, a — viele omare drawn by the graphic pencil of of 

a native artist, and marked by the enone ity of = 
Byrian and the English omen ) possess ihe charm of novelty in man - 
ner, style, and feeling.” Ti 


hahi Py hed 





In three volumes, 8vo. 82. 78. 


BOPP’s COMPARATIVE GRAM- 


MAR. Translated by, p+ pa EASTWICK and Edited by 

Professor H. H. WI 

(The Second Eatin of Vo I. S Sera. and may be had 
rately 

* Bopp nye created a new oak in the science of Compurative 

Philology.” —Edinburgh Review. 


London : JAMES MADDEN, 8, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LEWELL PASTURES. By the 


Author of ‘SMUGGLERS and FORESTER 
**Is a most amusing novel— dis laying ¢ pensidens! . more talent 
than the average of romances.”—Sta 


MATRIMONIAL SHIP- 


WRECKS; or, MERE HUMAN NATURE. By Mrs. 
MAILLARD, Author of *Zingra the — ~ 


—_—— 





“ Contains a quantity of highly m: 
IRON COUSIN (The). By Mrs. 
COWDEN CLAR 


“Contains as 4 as and hard truth as is to be — in 
* Mary Barton,’ or in the fictions of Currer Bell.”—Spectato 


Also, just ready, 


PRIDE of LIFE. By Lady Scott, 


Author of ‘ The Henpecked Husban: 
London: George Routledge & Co. “ Farringdon- street. 





ARNOLD’S SEQUEL TO THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK: 


A SYNTAX, and ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY, with copious READING 
‘LESSONS and EXERCISES. 
By the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
sate: and J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Phil. Dr. of the Taylor-Institute, Oxford. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authors, 

1. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 

2. READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 4s. 


NEW BOOKS Now ‘READY. 


FOREST LIFE. A Fisherman’s 
RAMBLES in NORWAY and SWEDEN. By the Rev. 
MENEY NEWLAND. With Eight Illustrations. Price 5s. 


GREAT HIGHWAY. By W. 5S. 
FULLOM, Author of ‘The Marvels of Science.’ With Steel 
Illustrations by Lexcu. Post svo. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
price 5s. cloth gilt. 


FLITCH of BACON. A Tale of 


Eegich Home. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. With 
Right Illustrations by Jomn Gitpert. Feap. 8vo. price 58, 
cloth gilt. 


GAY’S FABLES. A New Re- 


vised Edition, Fdited by the Rev. 0. F. OWEN, and Illus- 
wards of 1 Original Engravings, from designs 

ey. Price 5s. cloth gilt. 

“A ‘beautiful edition of an universally'fayourite book.” 





3. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 
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NEW VOLUME OF : DODSLEY'S AND “RIVINGTONS’ 
ere oo 


Te ANNUAL "REGISTER; or, a View of 
e History = Politics of oe YEAR 1453. 

Rivingtons man & Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton & 

;'Simpkin & eae : Houlsto in & Stoneman ; G. Lawford ; Cowie 

Si & Son; Smith, Elder & C0. H.’ Washbourne; H $ 
Bohn; ra am US; "Waller & Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth ; wid 

Cleaver ; Upham & Beet ; G. ‘Routledge & Co. J. Green ; G. Wil- 

lis; and W. Heath. 


LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLanp, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. New and greatly improved 
Béiens of ent Works have recently been published, containing 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand; 
and sold 1 by ail Booksellers. 








in post 8vo. cloth, price 1 
INAL DISCOURSES at “<RGYLE 
CHAPEL, BATH. By the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY. 
Recently published, 


A PORTRAITURE of Mr. JAY, price 3s. 6d. 
ej Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


WHEELER’S SMALLER BIBLE CLASS-BOOKS. 
This day, with 16 Maps, in 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, 
POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, Famili 
and General ym 6. Exp plained by by Histor ‘ical and Geographica! 
By J. T. WHEELER. Fk F.R.G.8. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. %, Paternoster-row. 


WHEELER’S SCRIPTURE CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. 
NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES, with a 
Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introdye- 
tory Outline of the Geography, Political Histor: dc. Sy 7 J. T. 
WHEELER, F.R.G.8. Fourth _— post svo. cloth, 5. 











A NALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TES- 

including, 1. The Four Gospels 
harmonized into one continuous Narrative. 2, The Acts of the 
Apostles, and continuous History of St. Paul. 3. An Analysis of 
the Epistles and Book of Revelation. 4, An Int roduckosy Nem | 
of the Geography, Cri peal History, Authenticity. Credib’ ty 

New Testament. The whole i llustrated 

oor ous tori ¢ and A ian Notes, Girone 
logical Tables, &c. Secona edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 6d. 


E HISTORICAL ‘GEOGRAPHY of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Illustrated with Five 
coloured Maps, and large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the 
Ancient City. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


I. 
CKWORTH VOCABULARY. New edit. 
18mo. cloth, 18. 6d. 


ARBAULD'S LECONS POUR DES EN- 
FANS. New edition, oe. cloth, 2s. 


ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES. By 
Professor Delille. New en. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


CATSCHIEN of FAMILIAR THINGS. By 
ak & hs Willement. New and Improved edition, 12mo. 


ILES’S ENGLISH “PARSING LESSONS. 
17th edition, 12mo, cloth, ag 6d. 


ENDRY’S HISTORIES of GREECE and 
ROME. With Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, 28. each. 


Vil. 
ANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL 











and POLITICAL. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 
VIII. 
ANUAL of HERALDRY. Four Hundred 


Engravings. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


1x. 
ANUAL of PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


x. 
ICTORIAL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PRIMER. One mee a price 6d. 


ODWELL’S ENGLISH HISTORY. With 


many Cuts. Newedition. Revised and Corrected by Julia 
Corner. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OWBOTHAM’S DERIVA'TIVE SPEL- 
LING BOOK. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
XII. 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. With 
brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of +g and 
Ts By Joseph Payne. 10th edition, 18mo. cloth, 6d. ; 


STUDIES i in ENGLISH POETRY. By the 
same Author. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


xv. 
~ wrARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
Mempat E. Darton. New edition, With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece: post 8vo. cloth, 58. 
This is the “die in Type. Weare conducted through both 
hemispheres, which we are enabled at a glance tosweep from pole 
to pole. The volume is decidedly the most — and 


minute digest of Geographical knowledge that ats 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, neanempene 


nner, 








MESSRS, BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW WORKS. 
Lieut.VAN DE VELDE’S SYRIA 


and PALESTINE in } 1832) 2 vols.6y¥o. h Map of 
Route, Plan of J erusaleat he. S00 ‘ ° 
“The modesty and caution displayed by him in the account of 
his travels, | us to put implicit confidence in whatever he re- 
cords as the result of his personal researches and oe observations.” 
ry Gazette, 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 


HISTORY of EUROPE, from the FALL of NAPOLEON to 
the ACCESSION of {ouls NAPOLEON, Vols. L. to LIL. 
Price 15s. each. 

Volume III. contains :—Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in 1821— 
The Greek Revolution, Battie of Navgrino, and blishme “4 
Greek Zotepenagnee The War between Kus 7! and Tar 

-1829—F ra: to the Revolution of 1830—Doméstic History ot 
England to the. ) bet dt Crisis of 1825, &c. &c 


Professor WEISS’S HISTORY of 


the FRENCH PRO’ ANT REFUGBES, from the RE- 
VOCATION me the EDGE of NANTES to the P PRESENT 
TIME. Translated by F, HARDMAN, Esq. 8yo. lis. 


“ We hail the appearance of M. Weiss’s book sit plepeere™ 


i 
“ When we reviewed at len; <p the important work of M. Weiss 
we were unaware that so able a translation was in progress. 

have now only to direct attention to it, and to express satisfaction 
that so interesting a work has found so competent a translator.” 


“ We do the very least to which our satisfaction with the work 
history. us, when we commend it as the most acceptable piece of 
ny ine a Sypeniots new walk, that has appeared for many 


Dr. BROWN’S HISTORY of the 


PROPAGATION of CHRISTIANITY among the HEA- 
THEN since the REFORMATION. A New Edition, being 
the Third. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

“ Volumes which aattnente the most momentous movement of 
modern times.. ‘own has done his work in a manner which 
leaves nothing to be desired. He has brought to his task every 
gift and every grace necessary to its ren » 

Britieh Banner. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CHE- 


MISTRY of COMMON LIFE. The First Volume is now 
ublished, and contains:—The AIR we Breathe, and the 
ATER we Drink—The SOIL we Cultivate, and the PLANT 
e Rear—The BREAD we Eat, and the BEEF we Cook— 
The BEVERAGES we Infuse—The SWEETS we re"Extrgct— 
The LIQUORS we Ferment. Bound in cloth; pricé5e. 
completed in 2 vols, 
“‘We must award the highest and most unreserved praise to the 
succinct, intelligible, and instructive form in which the treatises 
fore - have placed subjects which, to the novice, were hitherto 
surrounded by a mass of technicalities frequently intricate and 
forbidding beyond his courage and perseverance. It i k which 
should find a place in the library of every man of science, on the 
table of every student, and in the school-room of every educational 
establishment.”—Sunderland Herald. 


Mr. FINLAY’S HISTORY of the 


BYZANTINE and GREEK. ‘om 1057 to the 

nts and CAPTURE of TOONST ANTI OPLE by the 
TURKS in 1453. 8vo. price 153, 
“ The four volumes, in which Mr. Finlay has now completed his 
oe, form a very and series. 
knowledge and caretel research, under the guidan nee of a sound 
judgment and a discriminating perception, combined with literary 
skill of a classical yet independent cast, have filled up a vacuum in 
English literature, which was not felt till it was sate 

or. 


Mr. OLIPHANT’S RUSSIAN 


SHORES of the BLACK SEA. Fourth Edition, 8yo. 14s, 
With Map and other Illustrations. 

“The latter part of Mr. Oliphant’s route lay through those dis- 
tricts of Russia and the Principalities on which the eyes of all 
Europe are now so anxiously fixed. This book will be found to 
fulfil The expectation raised by its subject. It is the production of 
a sound, sensible, nome — experienced goo pe = 

P in 











his pom atmo ae Courant. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


‘aptain E. B. HAMLEY, R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
With “ Illustrations, engraved on Steel from designs by the 


* > rt ‘withal a bright $ healthy book, with a dash of hearty 
humour in it.”—Atheneu 

e have no hesitation in pronouncing ‘* Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood’ “che most promising début that has been made in fiction 
=“ Bulwer surprised the world with * Pelham,’ &c.”— Critic, 

It is im —_ to read the first op and’ i] to be at once 
caught with its sparkling ease and racy aptain 
Hamley we tie with admirable ease pons graphic Vivacity. His 
humour is manly and refined; his fancy rtile in comic tra- 
cery; and the = } ea of his composition is spirited and 
graceful.”"— The Pre 


, 
Professor PILLANS’ ELEMENTS 
of PHYSICAL and CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Price 4s, 
“One of the best school-books on the omens '—John bo 
“ This little volume possesses some features altogeth 
which, with its general merits of plan and poe Ran will Rrobabl y 
secure for it i 5 Be preference over every work of the kind hitherto 








NEW EDITIONS. 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON’s 


HISTORY of EUROPE, fron the COMMENCEMENT ot 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION to the BATTLE 
WATERLOO. 


14 Volumes, 8vo. LIBRARY EDITION (the Eighth 
Portraits, 102. 10s. Yy with 


20 Volumes, Crown 8yvo. price él. 
A PROPLES EDITION, now publishing in Monthly Parte, 
&. each. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


; | By Shum S ee 2 D.C.L, A New Edition, complete 


The DIARY of a LATE PHY. 


SICIAN, By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Complete in 
1 vol. price 58. 6d. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA. 


ERS, and OTHER pou. By Professor AYTOUN, 
Boveean Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


The COURSE of TIME: a Poem. 


By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. Twenty-first Edition. Price 
& 


The CAXTONS. 


By Sir E. B. LYTTON, Bart. 1 vol. 78. 6d. 


MY NOVEL 


By Sir E. B. LYTTON, Bart. 2 vols. 21e. 


KATIE STEWART: 


Story. Price 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in the FAR WEST. 


ByG. F.RUXTON. 48. 


The POEMS of FELICIA 


HEMANS. Complete in One Volume, 21s, 


The POETICAL WORKS of 


D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 2 vols. 14s. 


PARIS after WATERLOO, in- 


andin a VISIT to FLANDERS and the FIELD of 
RLOO, By JAMES SUMPBON Advocate. 58. 


a True 


—— 


IN THE PRESS. 


FIRMILIAN; 
Orn, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ. 
A SPASMODIC TRAGEDY. 


By T. PERCY JONES. 
(In a few days. 


INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: 
The THEORY of KNOWING and BEING. 


By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. Oxon, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 





MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


The FIFTH VOLUME, containing the Continuation 
of the 


LIFE OF MARY STUART. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Now ready, in neat fancy boards, the New Edition of 


GUY MANNERING FOR EIGHTEENPENCE! 
WAVERLEY FOR EIGHTEENPENCE! 


In compliance with the wish of numerous Subscribers, the Publishers have resolved to issue this 
Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS at 


TWO SHILLINGS each cloth lettered, 
and they fe therefore be had, either in fancy boards or in cloth, from any Bookseller, and at the 
Railway Boo! 

A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh. Hoviston & Stoneman, London. 





IN THE PRESS, 
f, “# NBW and REVISED EDITION, for General Circulation, of 


JOHN HO WAR D. 


cw YBy\HEPWORTH DIXON. 


«‘ The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often ingenious 
and eloquent, almost always striking. The book contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and vigorous 
ellect.""— Examiner, 
™ “A ering! OF Gig \bOGk has impressed OS with a full conviction that we cannot do the community a better 
service than by heartily recommending it to Dublic notice.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Jackson & WatrorD, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





\weW TAER BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





hliched 


On the 3lst inst. will be p » price Elevenp 2 
Parr 52 ‘OF ‘$OUSEH OLD WORDS, 


CONTAINING 


FIVE’ WEEKLY PORTIONS 


HARD TIMES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


OrricE, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 








On Monday, the 7th of any, will be published, oy Pal Revised and wholly Reprinted, 
-+ n One Volume, price 


HARD TIMES 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
" BrapBurwee& Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





‘Just published, feap. 8vo., Two Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 


“MERCANTILE MORALS: 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN ON ENTERING UPON THE ACTIVE DUTIES OF LIFE. 


With an Appendix, containing Explanations of all Terms used in Law and Commerce; also Foreign Coins, Weights and 
Measures, and their English Equivalents. 





THE CRUISE OF THE STEAM YACHT NORTH STAR 
TO RUSSIA, TURKEY, DENMARK, &c. &c, 


With numerous Illustrations. Price 3s. 62. 
London: JAMES BLiackwoop, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





BLACKWOOD’S BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 
For the small but useful coin of One Shilling each, 


SAYINGS and DOINGS of the CELEBRATED MRS. PAR- 


TINGTON, “RELIC” of CORPORAL P. P. 
* Illustrated by Mc (late of ‘Puncu.’) 


HOUSES WITH THEIR FRONTS OFF. 


By J. H. FRISWELL, Esq. Llustrated by Mc. 


ADVENTURES. of FIVE AMERICANS ENTIRELY on 


their OWN RESOURCES, and WITHOUT any AID from GOVERNMENT. 
Dlustrated by WATTS PHILLIPS (of ‘ DiocEyzs.’) 


(THE DRAMA of LIFE; or, the WORLD-STUDENT. 


London; JAMES BLacKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row, 





In 8v0. price 5a. 


HE REPORT on INDUSTRIAL INSTRUC- 
TION of the COMMITTEE copeinted by the COUNCIL 
of the SOCIETY of ARTS to inquire into the Subject. 
“ This very admirable report.”— Lord Ebrington. 
“ We cannot too high ; 
opis: and singleness of purpess shown in the concluding 
8 report ; nor can we t ropgly recommend to the 
earnest perusal the whole oft oo valuable report, together with its 
‘om some of the principal manufac- 
turers of England, Ireland, aa Scotland, and the supplementary 
report on agricult instruction.”— Dublin University Magazine. 
“I refer to the eighth eich of the Society of Arvw, and 
| Particularly to the Temarks —_ follow it on the necessity of a 
ood general education.”. mn, a Thoughts on the 
Proposals for the i of the Civil Service. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 188. cloth, 


OMER’S ILIAD: translated almost literall 


inte the Spenserian Stanza; with Norges. By W.G. 
BARTER. 


“Mr. Barter introduces his performance with an exceedingly 
well- ye preface.”— Globe. 
‘© transform the great Epic of Homer into a really readable 
English po poem, without Sestregtng ite idio: 
et to be accomplished. 
admirable skill and eminent success by the author of the present 
volume. Keeping cane not only to thoughts but to the expressions 
of the ertgine) pe he has rep them in a thoroughly 
English garb, in the $ Spenser setian stanza, 0 of all the varied forms of 
Fastin versification far the best adapted for heroic poetry. 
The English reader ignorant of ‘the Hellenic songes, mag nee 
Greek poetry, with its characteristic beauties : 
minished by the process, in his own idiom, and be translated in 
thought to the scenes and events which the Meonian bard em- 
bodied in his immortal lays.”—John 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
ISTORY OF RUSSIA from the cantons 
od to the present time, compiled from the m: 
tic sources, including KARAMSIN, TOOKE, and SEGUE 
WALTER K. KELLY. In Two Volumes. Vol. I L with 
Portrait of Catharine the Second. Post 8vo. Sloth. de. 6a 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, aud 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR AUGUST. 
EFOE’S WORKS, Edited by Sir WALTER 


SCOTT. Vol. IL. containin, Memoirs of a Cavalier, Ad- 
ventures of Captain Carleton, &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


E GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO, literally 
ranslated, with coplens ) Notes. w. FALCONER, M.A. 
ana H ‘C. HAMILTON. Bad Vol. I. Post svo. 


loth, 5a. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4,5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
INNEMOSER’S HISTORY OF MAGIC, 
translated from the German by WILLIAM HOWITT. 
With an Appendix of the most remarkable and best authen’ 
Stories of poetics, Dreams, Second Sight, Somnambulism, 
Predictions, Divination, Witchcraft, bes ires, Fairi: Table- 
Turning, and Spirit- Ropping. Seemed © ARY HOWITT, In 
Two Volumes. Vol. P lo 


Henry G. Boba, . 5, and 6, York-street, et, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
ICOLINI’S HISTORY of the JESUITS: 


their Origin, Progress, Doctrines and Acq With fine 
Portraits of f Loyola ae Xavier, Borgia, A: Pére la 
Chaise, oA Pope Ganganelli. Complete in olume. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 


Henry G. xin, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 











Just published, price ls. 


HE LAW IS LIGHT:” a Course of Fow 
Lectureg on the “ All-sufficiency of ee Law_of Moses 
a Guide for the Israelite.” By the Rev. D. Miedo Chief 
Minister of the West London Synagogue of British Jew 


To be had of Mrs. Joel, Bookseller, &c. 42, Fore- eret, Crile 
gate, and of Mr. A. Cohen, 50, Margaret-street, Cavend: 


R. BEARD’S ‘LATIN MADE EASY,’ for 


Ladies, Children, and the Self- a the Sixth Edition. 
3s. 6d. Also, a KEY to Latin Made Easy. 








Just out, French in a Month,—The 36th edition, 3s, 6d. beards, 
DE, 2ORQUET'S TRESOR, for turning: Eng- 
lish into French at Sight; Secrétaire for ditto 
Grammar, 38. hraseology, "28. 6d.—First Ri Reading” Book, 
28. 6d.—Dictionary, ! 5a. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
A List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
the same Author, may be had. 
DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS :— 
LLEN and CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, 
2st Edition, red, 2s. ; cloth, 1s. 9d. 
—————- GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
22nd Edition, 9d.; cloth, 1s. 
ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
7th Edition, 4s. 
ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with Dictionary. 
New Edition, 3s. 
The YOUNG COMPOSER, Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition, 15th Edition, 18. 6d. 
A KEY to The Young Composer. 33. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 16th Edition, 
38. 6d. ; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 


ni A SCHOOL ATLAS. Plain, 2s. 6d.; co- 








Son Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hamil Adams & Co. 
edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd ; W.P, Kennedy. 
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NEW WORKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 


———— 


I. 

HISTORY of the REIGNS of LOUIS 
XVIM. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of ‘The History of France.’ 2 vols. 
Bvo. 285. 

Il. 


The SECOND EDITION of SCANDI- 
NAVIAN ADVENTURES, one a Residence of up- 
wards of Twenty Years. By L., LLOYD, Author of 
‘Field Sports of the North.’ 2 vols. royal 8yvo. with 
upwards of 100 Lilustrations, 42s. 


IIl. 


The SECOND and CHEAPER EDI- 
TION of ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. 
MOODIE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


rv. 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACTERS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Au- 
thor of ‘History of the Girondists.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


v. 
CHARLES THE SECOND 


CHANNEL ISLANDS: 
graphy and to the History of his Age. 
ELLIOTT HOSKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


in the 
a Contribution to his Bio- 
By Dr. 


vi. 

THREE YEARS’ CRUISE in the 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES in H.MS. Fanrome ; 
with a Sketch of the Origin and Progress of those De- 
pendencies. By R. E, MALONE, Paymaster R.N. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vu. 
HISTORY of the PAPACY from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION. By 


the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, Author of ‘The Bampton 
Lectures,’ ‘The Latin and English Dicti y,’ &e. 


MISS MITFORD’S DRAMAS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 


OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of «Our Village,’ ‘ Atherton,’ de. 


Also, now ready, 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 
D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of FrancisI- 
By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“ A good work, well done. The author is quite equal in power 
and grace to Miss Strickland.”—Standa 
“There are few names more distinguished than that of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme in the range of female biography, and 
the eriter of this work has done well in taking up a subject so 
copious and attractive. er an interesting and well- 
written biography.”— Lite: 
Horst & erent Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





COMPLETION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS AND 
D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 
Now ready, the Eighth and Concluding Volume, price 
7s. 64. bound, with Portraits, of the Cusar Eprtion of 


. ’ 

Miss STRICKLAND’S LIVES of 
the QUEENS of ENGLAND ; comprising, for the first 
time, a VERY corious Inpgx to the whole work. 

N.B. The Inpex may be had separately, in demy 8vo. to 
complete the former Library Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


Also, now ready, the Seventh and Concluding Volume of 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cugapr Epition, with Portraits, price 
only 3s, per volume, bound. 

N.B. Subscribers to the above Works are advised to complete 
their sets as soon as possible, to prevent disappointment. 


Now ready, in One Vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 


The PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, revised 
and corrected to the —_ time, from the personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


“ The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, and the first authority on all questions affecting 
the aristocracy.”— Globe. 

Published for Henry CoLBurn, by his Successors, 


Horst & Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





2 vols. Bvo. 24s, 
VII. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA; being the 
History of the Commercial Intercourse between the 
two Nations. By Dr. HAMEL. 8vo. 14s 


Ix. 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in the 
GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. By 
Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., for- 
merly Quarter-Master General to the Army in the Me- 
diterranean. 8vo. with Maps, 15s. 


’ 

DIARY kept Antes a YEARS JOUR- 
NEYING and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN PERSIA, 
and the PROVINCES of TURKEY ADJACENT to 
the SOUTH-WEST of RUSSIA. By Lieut.-Colonel 
STUART, 13th Light Infantry. 8vo. 12s. 





Pricz Hatr-a-Crowy. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


For AUGUST contains 

THE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST RUSSIA, AND THE NE. 
GOTIATIONS PENDING. 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. BY CHARLES READE, 
AvtTHoR or ‘Cunistin JOHNSTONE.’ 

MR. FIXBY’S VISIT TO SKYE. COMMUNICATED BY 
DALTON INGOLDSBY. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUR IN EUROPE. BY 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 

LAMARTINES HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

HISTORY OF CRICKET. BY EDWARD JESSE. 

VAN DE VELDE’S ASSUMED REFUTATION OF DE 
SAULCY. ‘ 

SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 

A TALE OF MY LANDLADY. BY ALFRED W. COLE, 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE EAST. 


RicHakRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 


‘THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CLEVER 
WOMAN.’ 3 vols. 


VIVIA. By Mrs. J. Elphinstone 


— Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
2 vols 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. A 


Story of the Scottish Reformation. By the Author of 
* MARGARET MAITLAND,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“* Magdalen Hepburn’ will sustain the utation which the 
author of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ has ante isa 
and carefully-executed picture of the society and siate of manners 
n Scotland at the dawn of the formation, and the author has 
made skilful = of authentic materials—the eg characters have 
all the air of stately, a Knox is success- 
ully . Phere ar ers scenes of domestic 
interiors, but th Has thes strength of the work, lies 
in the spirit a quiet, a re ca on to a great object shih 
pervades eve! makes it worthy to be calleda 
of the Scottis! ‘Reformation. Athenorm. 
* In many of her descriptions | the author equals Scott.”— Critic. 


CREWE RISE. By John C. 


JEAFFRESON, ‘3 vots. 

“ A clever novel, and one that ss any great wealth or mae ol 
‘ity of incident contrives to be dee} interesting. The career of a 
brilliant young man at his yh 8, errors, and reso- 
ute self-redemption from evil courses—makes the main interest of 
he story, which is set forth with a vigour and paw ich looks 
ikea page oe from facts. Connected with this, and growing 
naturally from the same root, are the histories and fortunes of 
— in —\ in whom the reader is constrained to feel a per- 
sonal interes! 

“The ef has not only an eye for the picturesque in nature, 
but a heart ready to a what is beautiful in man.”—Zzaminer. 

“ This is a surprising story. = author has healthy sentiment, 
fine wisdom, and a pleasant pen. '— Globe, 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By 


the Author of ‘ Tag Discieting or Lirz. 2 vols. 
“ We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby’s goeton and this is, in our 
judgment, the best of them.”— Morning Post. 
Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; or, BYEWAYS, 
BACKWOODS, and PRAIRIES. Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘Sam SLICK.’ 
“ These delightful volumes will not be less popular than any of 
Judge Haliburton’s previous works. ”°— P 
“ One of the.most amusing books we ever read.”"—Standard. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 





ase. 








Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


EDUCATION. 


Walton d&: Maberly's Catalogue of Works of Edy. 
cation may be had (gratis) on application, and wil 
be sent by Post (free) to any one writing for it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 


FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILO. 


SOPHY: An intweduetion to the Study of Statics, Dynamics 
Hydrostatics, an ap ith Ramereus Examples. By 


Opt: 

SAMUEL NEW! Wie, Wa. A., Fellow of University Collese Le? 

A COURSE of ARITHMETIC, as taught in 
Be no Pustalenion Scheel, , Worksop. By J. LELLENBERGES 





™ - happy sumnttnation of Gone and zaction, containi 
planation aud d eo yey - yi to afford me men 

iscipline, and yen not too At by pupils of 
average ability. In every case the t reason wh. A part joular Procesg 
is adopted in order to obtain the desired res ioe set forth.” 


EUCLID (Book I.) Explained to Mocenen nd 
By C. P. MASON, BA., Fellow of University College, and 
Principal of Hill G Feap. 8yo, 
le. 9d. cloth. 


FIRST ITALIAN COURSE: Being a Practical 

Learning the Elements of ge Italian Lan. 

ayes, yt Bie my by SMUT A. sgrcona aioe’ 
The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, 

for ag Oe 4 aa Mol a tp Sonetpphical and ee 


Index 
of Hudderstield i Eoutege ‘and ERNEST ADAMS, Tinsel 
Master in University College School. 12mo. 48. 6d. ¢ 





“Everything that the pupil can uire in the ‘Gan He "™ 
matical explatation, the the translation of difficult possenes a. an M1 
d either in 4 


torical an wi is X= 
notes oF the finden atthe end better first Greek reading-book 
cannot be had.”— Atheneum 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ROME— COMPANION TO 
*“SMITH'’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

A HISTORY of ROME; from the Earliest 

Times to the Death of Commodas, a.p. 192. By Dr. L 

SCHMITZ, Rector of the High School of Edinbu: Bh; Editor 


of ‘Niebuhr’s Lectures.’ New Edition, with 100 Ilustrati 
on 74. 6d. cloth rs es 


“ Tt will undoubtedly take the place of every other text-book o! 
the kind in our schools and colleges.” . 
American Bibliotheca Sacre. 


WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in ne College, London. 


RAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
New Edition 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound,—(KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


2. 
LE TRADUCTEUR;; or, Historical, Dramatic, 
and Misgellaneous Selections from the best French Writers, 
&e. Ne tion. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


3. 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES of the 
seers {anecncs. New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. 


4. 
STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS. French 
and English Interlinear. 12mo. 9s. 


FRENCH EXPLAINED in 


SYNONYMES 
a ORDER. With Copious Examples. 12mo. 
cloth, 





INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, 
Cheap Issue, at le. 6d. per Volume. 


OCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 

STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching formerly 

, eee ne in atl Public School. The Series consist of the following 
nterlinear Translations with the Original Text, in which the 
pany ay a Vowels is denoted; Critical and Expla- 


mat om Worl cations 


ks that m of Tuition 
red which was established by 
‘8 


ean Colet, Eras- 
~~ 4 and was 


is pote 


_ = Lik ~— the foundation of St. Pau’ 
gined by authority of the State to be adopted in all other 
Paones a of learning throughout t! ingdom. 
Volume, 1s. 6d. 
LATIN. 


1, PHZ,DRUS’S FABLES of ZSOP. 

2, OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. 
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REVIEWS 


The Dramatic Works of Mary Russell Mitford. 
2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


Ix the annals of modern literature there are 
few collections of plays by a woman, including 

edies in verse, which have succeeded on the 
English stage. Here, however, is an instance. 
In her ripeness of age, Miss Mitford has col- 
lected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in 
her prime of authorship; and she has given it 
to the world with a graceful and loving letter of 
reminiscence and benediction. We read these 
words with the tenderness of an old friendship. 
The story of our acted and unacted drama—so 
rich in prefaces, querulous or apologetic—pre- 
faces laying down a system or prophesying a 
future—contains no episode to which the over- 
ture is more sweet and sprightly, the prologue 
so little self-laudatory, or the recollection of dif- 
ficulties overcome so devoid of resentment, as 
we find here. Miss Mitford might have written 
this Preface expressly to remind us that she can 
write most graceful English prose—graceful alike 
in manner and in matter—as well as dramatic 
verse alike nervous and rich, bright in texture 
and subtle in fancy. It adds, moreover, some 
cheerful pages to the autobiography which she 
has dispersed here and there throughout her 
works. In ‘Our Village,’ she made us know 
her home and her household,—in her ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ she told us what manner of studies she 
has all her busy life been devoted to,—and here 
she confesses why she made plays and what 
befell them when made. On some of these re- 
miniscences and confessions it would be unpar- 
donable not to draw for the reader’s present 
pleasure; and we do this in the certainty that 
we shall send many a delighted seeker to the 
volumes themselves for fuller pictures. 

It will be seen from our extracts that Miss 
Mitford gossips lightly and gracefully about her 
early successes and failures, her friends and foes, 
Here is a reminiscence in which a former editor 
of the Quarterly makes a figure.— 

“In my very early girlhood, I had followed my 
destiny as a pupil of Miss Rowden, by committing 
the sin of rhyming. No less than three octavo 
volumes had I perpetrated in two years. They had 
all the faults incident to a young lady’s verses, and 
one of them had been deservedly castigated by the 
Quarterly. This article was fortunate for the writer 
at a far more important moment. Mr. Gifford him- 
self, as I have been given to understand, feeling that, 
however well deserved the strictures might be, an 
attack by his great Review upon a young girl's first 
book, was something like breaking a butterfly upon 
the wheel, made amends by a criticism in a very dif- 
ferent spirit on the first series of ‘Our Village,’ which 
was of much service to the work. I mention this 
because it is honourable to the memory of one whom 
I never even saw, but who was probably, like many 
other people, kinder than he seemed.”’ 


Here again, in another passage of confession, 
we meet the ever pleasant face—the ever kind 
heart—of another celebrity who is now no more : 
the Author of ‘ Ion.’— 


“But just as, conscious of the feebleness of my 
attempts, of the smallness of my means, and the 
greatness of my object, I was about to relinquish the 
pursuit in despair, I met with a critic so candid, a 
friend so kind, that, aided by his encouragement, all 
difficulties seemed to vanish. I speak of the author 
of ‘Ton,’ Mr. Justice Talfourd, then a very young 
man, although old in literary reputation, and helping 
me, as he has hel many a struggler since, by the 
most judicious advice and the heartiest sympathy. 
Foscari’ was the result of this encouragement—a 
Wwomanish play, which acts better than it reads. 
Indeed, being at Oxford, where an excellent com- 
pany was performing during the long vacation, I 





heard that it contained no fewer than four fair 
Camillas who had acted my heroine in different 
circuits.” 


The name of Sir John Franklin is sure to ex- 
cite curiosity,—and the following reference by 
Miss Mitford to the first of his devoted wives 
will be read with interest.— 

“Tt was during the run of ‘ Julian, that seeing 
much of my dear friend Miss Porden (afterwards 
married to Sir John Franklin), and talking with her 
of subjects for a fresh effort, one or the other, I 
hardly know which, hit upon ‘ Rienzi,’ a personage 
at that time so little familiar to the public, that a 
great Law Dignitary asked gravely, after seeing the 
play, whether such a man had ever existed? and 
another eminent person, gathering from my Preface 
that the story might be found in Gibbon, produced 
the first volume of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ actually 
the rrrst, which he told me he was about to take 
into the country, in order to compare my delineation 
with the actual man. Miss Porden had herself 
written an heroic poem, called ‘Ceur de Lion,’ 
which, if anybody now-a-days could read an epic 
two volumes long, would be found remarkable as a 
promise ; so she was far from being startled at my 
boldness, and took a vivid interest in my attempt. 
A year or two after, when in London, negotiating 
about this very play, I saw her again as Mrs. Frank- 
lin. Her husband was in Lincolnshire, taking leave 
of his relations before setting forth on one of his 
adventurous voyages ; and, in the midst of her warm 
and undiminished sympathy with my anxieties, she 
talked of that husband whose projects of polar dis- 
covery had filled her imagination, showed me his 
bust and their little girl, and a flag which she was 
working for him as her own Berengaria had done for 
Richard. It was poetry in action—epic poetry—and 
I too sympathised with the devoted wife. But I saw, 
what at that time her own sister had not suspected, 
that she was dying. This warm-hearted and large- 
minded woman was of a frame and temperament the 
most delicate and fragile. The agitation of parting 
was too much for her; and before Captain Franklin’s 
expedition was out of the Channel, she was dead.” 

Our dramatic authoress speaks with a natural 
and becoming fondness of those celebrated 
writers of her own sex who welcomed her suc- 
cesses and were proud of her genius,—and she 


names among these with pride, as she well may, 


Maria Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia 
Hemans. She confesses, however, after all, 
that the return to the heart from dramatic suc- 
cess falls far short of hope.— 

“And dramatic success, after all, is not so de- 
licious, so glorious, so complete a gratification as, in 
our secret longings, we all expect to find. It is not 
satisfactory. It does not fill the heart. It is an 
intoxication, followed, like other intoxications, by a 
dismal reaction. The enchanting hope is gone, and 
is ill replaced by a temporary triumph—very tem- 
porary! Within four-and-twenty hours, I doubted 
if triumph there were, and more than doubted if it 
were deserved.” 

The following statement and confession are 
at least ingenuous,— 

“Then came ‘Charles the First’ and his cala- 
mities, of a very different sort from any of the 
former, since managers and actors were equally eager 
to bring out the play. The hindrance lay in Mr. 
George Colman, the iicenser, who saw a danger to 
the State in permitting the trial of an English Mon- 
arch to be represented on the stage, especially a 
Monarch whose martyrdom was still observed in our 
churches. It was in vain that I urged that my play 
was ultra-loyal; that having taken the very best 
moment of Charles's life and the very worst of 
Cromwell's ; and having, moreover, succumbed to 
the temptation of producing, as far as in me lay,a 
strong dramatic contrast between the characters, I 
had, in point of fact, done considerable injustice to 
the greatest man of his age. Mr. Colman was inex- 
orable ; and the tragedy, forbidden at the two great 
houses, was afterwards produced at a minor theatre, 
with no ill effect to the reigning dynasty. I have 
retained the original Preface, as giving a curious 
view of a state of things now heel passed away. 


Let me add, that as consolations are to be found for 
most cvils, if we will but look for them, so pleasanter 
associations present themselves even here in the 
kindness of the Duke of Devonshire, of Mr, Serle, 
and very recently of Mr. Jerrold.” 


After these confessions, Miss Mitford runs 
away into description, presenting us with a pic- 
ture of the arena wherein she herself and her 
works were brought to public judgment.— 


“To one accustomed to the imposing aspect of a 
great theatre at night, blazing with light and beauty, 
no contrast can be greater than to enter the same 
theatre at noontide, leaving daylight behind you, and 
stumbling as best you may through dark passages, 
and amidst the inextricable labyrinth of scenery and 
lumber of every description; too happy if you be not 
projected into the orchestra, or swallowed up by a 
trap-door, Captain Forbes, one of the proprietors, 
and a naval man, used to compare the stage with its 
three tiers of under-ground store-rooms and maga- 
zines, and its prodigious height and complexity of 
top hamper aloft to a first-rate man-of-war. That 
comparison is rather too flattering. To me—no 
offence to the Theatre Royal Covent Garden—it 
always recalled the place where I first made ac- 
quaintance with the enchantment of the scene, by 
reminding me of some prodigious barn. A barn it 
certainly resembles, vast, dusty, dusky and cavernous, 
with huge beams toppling overhead, holes yawning 
beneath, rough partitions sticking out on either side, 
and everywhere a certain vague sense of obscurity 
and confusion. When the eye becomes accustomed 
to the darkness, the contrasts are sufficiently amus- 
ing. Solemn tragedians—that is to say, tragedians 
who seem solemn enough in their stage gear at night 
—hatted and great-coated, skipping about, chatting 
and joking, and telling good stories like common 
mortals; indeed, the only very grave person whom I 
remarked was Mr. Liston; tragic heroines sauntering 
languidly through their parts in the closest of bonnets 
and thickest of shawls; untidy ballet-girls (there was 
a dance in ‘ Foscari’) walking through their quadrille 
to the sound of a solitary fiddle, striking up as if of 
its own accord from amidst the tall stools and music- 
desks of the orchestra, and piercing one hardly knew 
how through the din that was going on incessantly. 
Oh, that din! Voices from every part, above, below, 
around, and in every key, bawling, shouting, seream- 
ing; heavy weights rolling here and falling there, 
bells ringing one could not tell why, and the ubi- 
quitous call-boy everywhere! If one element pre- 
vailed amongst these conflicting noises, it was cer- 
tainly the never-pausing strokes of the carpenter's 
hammer, which in our case did double duty, the new 
scenery of the morrow being added to the old scenery 
of the night. Double, too, were the cares not merely 
of the official before mentioned, the call-boy, but ef 
his superiors, the stage-manager and the prompter ; 
for whilst we, the new tragedy, held after our strange 
scrambling fashion possession of the stage, the comedy 
or opera of the evening was crowded into the green- 
room, to the great increase of our confusion and 
their own; some of their people belonging to us, and 
some of ours to them, and neither party being ever 
in the proper place, so that there were perpetual 
sendings after their walking gentlemen and our walk- 
ing ladies, the common property. The scenery too, 
that part which was fished up from the subterraneous 
galleries, was fertile in blunders, I have known a 
fine view of the Rialto with a bit of Charing Cross 
for one wing, and a slice of the Forest of Ardermes 
for the other. Even the new scenes had their perils. 
Painter and manager would disagree as to the size of 
the moon, and a good half-hour was wasted one morn- 
ing in experiments as to the best manner of folding 
the [muslin] clouds over the face of that bright lumi- 
nary. Then the turmoil about costume! A good 
deal of that squabbling was transacted in some remote 
part of the upper regions, where tailors and dress- 
makers held their court; but some of the difficulties 
descended upon the stage. There was a cloak in 
‘ Julian,’ which having to act as a pall to the fair An- 
nabel, never could be made wide enough; and all the 
precedents of all the Duke’s head-dresses in all the 
theatres of the world, from that in the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ to that in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ never could 





persuade me that the tall inverted drum assumed by 
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Mr. Young was the proper bonnet of the Doge. This, 
however, was my own private grief. Through all 
their courtesy, I had early made the discovery, that 
the less an author meddled in such matters the better. 
One dispute was open and general: it had reference 
to the proper time of assuming mourning. Donato 
(we are still talking of ‘ Foscari’) died in the third 
act: the question was, whether his son and daughter 
should put on black in the fourth—that is, the next 
morning. Parties were divided: the anti-blacks 
holding that it is not customary to go into mourning 
before the funeral. The debate ended, as debates in 
higher places are apt to end in our good kingdom of 
England, in a compromise. The lady appeared in 
the deepest sables that the dress-maker could fur- 
nish ; her brother retained the radiant suit of satin 
and embroidery which he had worn from the com- 
mencement of the play; a manner of settling the 
dispute which, like the aforesaid compromises in 
higher places, had the effect of making both parties 
seem wrong. No end to the absurdities and dis- 
crepancies of a rehearsal! I contributed my full 
share to the amount, and began pretty early, so soon 
indeed as the very first words that I ever uttered 
behind the scenes. There is a gun in ‘ Julian ;’ and 
I, frightened by one when a child, ‘hate a gun like 
a hurt wild-duck ;’ and the only time that I ever 
avent to a review coaxed my father to drive me home 
before it began. I was only twelve years old then; 
but I had not much improved by becoming a tragic 
authoress, for my first address to Mr. Macready was 
an earnest entreaty that he would not suffer them 
to fire that gun at rehearsal. They did fire never- 
theless ; as indeed if the gun had not gone off in the 
morning, it might have been forgotten at night ; but 
the smiling bow of the great tragedian had spared me 
the worst part of that sort of fright, the expectation. 
Troubled and anxious though they were, those were 
pleasant days, guns and all; days of hope dashed 
with so much fear, of fear illumined with its fitful 
rays of hope. And those rehearsals, where for noise 
of every sort nobody can hear himself speak, where 
nobody is ever to be found where he is wanted, and 
nobedy ever seems to know a syllable of his part; 
those rehearsals must have some good in them not- 
-withstanding. In the midst of the crowd, the din, 
~the jekes, and the confusion, the business must 
somehow have gone on; for at night the right 
scenes fall into the right places, the proper actors 
- come at the proper times, speeches are spoken in 
due order, and, to the no small astonishment of the 
novice, who had given herself up for lost, the play 
succeeds, Not that I had nerve enough to attend 
the first representation of my tragedies. I sate still 
and trembling in some quiet apartment near, twice I 
think in a small room belonging to that good-natured 
n Mr. George Robins ; and thither some friend 
flew to set my heart at ease. Generally the mes- 
senger of good tidings was poor Haydon, whose quick 
and ardent spirit lent him wings on such an occasion, 
and who had full sympathy with my love for a large 
canvas, however indifterently filled.” 

The above, in its way, equals that remarkable 
piece of writing in ‘ Consuelo’ which has been 
so justly admired; and in which, also, the in- 
terior of a theatre by daylight is described. 
There is Drama in Miss Mitford’s picture, as 
there is Romance in the more fantastic vision of 
the French lady. 

Taking leave of these pleasant confessions, 
sae turn to the dramatic works. The first 
welume contains Miss Mitford's four acted tra- 
pedies. In the second will be found her opera, 
© Sadak and Kalasrade,’ which, as an opera-book, 
is well worth re-arranging—great though the 
difficulties be, caused by the perpetual change 
of scene—‘ Gaston de Blondeville,’ a sort of 
heroic melo-drama in prose founded on Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s posthumous novel—and ‘Inez di 
Castro,’—which, we are informed in the Preface, 
has been twice in rehearsal and twice withdrawn, 
—in which, possibly, the difficulties of present- 
ing the robed and crowned corpse on the stage 

may have appeared too strong to be carried off 
by the fervour and beauty of the principal 
scenes to those mistrustful gentlemen, the 
‘managers of playhouses. Scenes from ‘ Inez 





di Castro’ have been published in miscellanies, 
unless we are mistaken. But Miss Mitford's 
latest tragedy, ‘Otto of Wittelsbach,’ has, till 
now, not been laid before the public—and as, 
moreover, it is in some respects her best pla 
—from this will we take the extract, whic 
will show how bravely this collection recom- 
mends itself and justifies our character of it 
as remarkable in the library of dramatic poetry 
by Englishwomen. The following scene contains 
within itself all that is necessary to the under- 
standing of its poetry and power.— 


The Diet of the Empire. A Splendid Hall ; a Throne and a 
Table before it, with Chairs. 

Leopold, Princes, Ardenberg, Hugo, Herald, and Guards. 
Leopold advances to the Throne during the first few lines, 
and seats himself upon it, whilst the Princes range them- 
selves around the Table. Ardenberg sitting on a Stool near 
the Emperor, as Minister or Secretary. Hugo, Heralds, 
Guards, §c. attending. 


Leo. Summoned once more to Empire, not a voice 
Mute or dissentient, I obey your call, 
Electors, Princes, Peers, and mount the throne, 
Vacant by foulest treason. Clouds and shadows 
Encanopy that throne; the Imperial robes, 
Gory and gashed, fold round me like a shroud; 
The laurelled crown, to dismal cypress turned, 
Weighs on my weary brow a funeral wreath ; 
Shrill wailings echo round us; even the walls 
Of this old Palace seem to cry aloud 
For vengeance on the murderer. Pass we, Sirs, 
At once to our great duty. Have ye cited 
The regicide at sound of trumpet ? 

Arden. Sire, 
Twice have the heralds, with hoarse loathing voice, 
Proclaimed the name accurst. None answered. 

Leo, Know ye 
If Calheim have won home from— 


Enter Catheim. 

Ha! Hast brought 
The traitor? or with bold and stubborn will 
Defends he his strong castle ? 

Cal. Sire, we found 
The drawbridge down ; the gates unbarred ; the grim 
Portcullis raised ; nor hand nor voice opposed 
Our entrance. The old hoary Seneschal 
Flung at our feet the keys; yet every court 
Was filled with armed retainers, veterans 
Who would have stood a six months’ , and then 
Vanquished an army. In stern silence they 
Surveyed our power ; rebellion in each look, 
Treason in each fierce gesture. 

Leo, And their chief? . 

Cal. Him found we not; nor the young boy his heir. 
The Countess Ida, sole of that doomed House, 
Lingered in Wittelsbach. I had ta’en order 
To bring her in our ward ; but, while we searched 
From battlement to dungeon that huge pile, 
The maiden fled. 

Leo. Sound for the last time, Herald, 
The trumpet peal; then, for the last time, summon 


The regicide. 
Trumpets. During the Proclamation, enter Ida, 

Herald. Otto of Wittelsbach! Traitor! Murderer! 
For the last time we summon thee. Appear 
To answer thy foul deeds! Appear! appear! 

Ida (advancing). Hold! nor condemn unheard! 

am here 

To shield Count Otto’s fame, to abide his doom. 
Could he have heard that trumpet, his bold heart 
Had sprung to meet the call. 

Leo. Retire! retire! 
Even this stern law spares woman’s gentleness. 
Retire! 

Ida. I am his daughter. In my veins 
Glows the high blood of Wittelsbach, his blood 
Bravest of that brave race. Look ye to find 
Meek fawns amid the lion’s young, soft doves 
Within the eagle’s nest? Forgive these vaunts, 
Misery’s sad privilege. I do but claim 
The holy right of nature, duty, love, 
To fill his place, now at your judgment-seat, 
To-morrow at the block. I know our doom. 

Leo. Not thine, young maid. 

Ida. Ye called him Murderer. 

Cal. Did he not kill at noontide, in the face 
Of God and man, before our very eyes, 


Lo! I 


No more designed to slay Imperial Philip 
Than thou thyself; was of that fatal deed 
Unconscious as his sword. The lightning flame, 
When smiting prince or peasant, sentient man 
Or lifeless marble, knows as much as he 
Whom it destroys. My liege, he thought to meet 
An arméd foe in equal fight. His hand 
Was raised to strike. Had I, his daughter, rushed 
Between ye in that hour, deep in my breast 
Had the keen blade been sheathed. Ob, that on me 
The stroke had fallen! I had died blessing him. 

Cal. Ay, in wild passion’s stormy gust he had spared 
Nor sex nor kin; had slain the new-born babe, 
The bed-rid grandame, his whole race; had done 
A score of murders in one burst of wrath. 

Ida. Oh, who shall say to;Passion’s mountain wave, 
**So far, no farther!” In this iron age, 
Bold youth is trained to slaughter, fleshed in blood 
As hawk or hound. As easy ’twere to stay 





The falcon when she stoops upon the heron, : 
The gaze-hound with the stag in view, as man 
With man, his prey, before him. War’s your trade, 
Glory your idol. Sword and spear are now 
Your masters, not your slaves. Your very sports 
Are combats. And Count Otto! He hath lived 
I’ the battle-field, hath from victory 
To victory careering. His keen lance 
Was diamond bright, bright as his fame; his shield 
Stainless as his clear honour. Now— 
Cal. Ay, now? 
Leo, Pass we to judgment, lords! 
Ida. Thanks, bounteous Heaven, 
That he is far away! that I am here 
To ap the law that cries out blood for blood 
And ie for life! Pronounce your doom on me, 
I’ll bear it firmly. 
Leo. Lady, we war not 
On women. Princes, we have heeded well 
The daughter's plea. But at the altar’s foot 
The traitor raised his sacrilegious hand, 
And Philip fell. The regicide escaped 
Our archers ; but the Ban— 
Ida, The Ban! Oh, mercy! 
Arden. Peace! Silence those wild screams! 
Leo. How say ye, lords? 
What is your sentence ? 
An Elector. Good, my liege, the Ban! 
Other Electors. The Ban! The Ban! 
Leo. Hear, then, the doom 
Of the foul murderer. Be his castles razed’ 
To the earth with sword and fire ; his wealth confiscate ; 
His lands and lordships forfeited ; his name 
Held infamous for ever. Outlaw he 
And excommunicate; he and his race, - 
Sons, brethren, kinsmen, free to shaft and spear 
As the vulture and the wolf. Whoe’er shall yield the 
Food, shelter, raiment, dies. So shall they perish 
In woods and wilds, and their unhallowed bones 
Bleach in the wind and sun. 
Ida. Sons! did he say ? 
Kindred! 
Cal. Not thou. 
Ida. I thought not of myself. 
Sons! Must thou die, sweet brother! 
Leo. Good Sir Hugo, 
Look that the sentence be proclaimed throughout 
The Empire. Calheim, be the duty thine 
Of levelling to the dust the lofty towers 


Of Wittel h. That done, pursue 
And spear the regicide. 

Ida. Sons! Brethren! ! 
O cruel, cruellaw! My pretty Ulric! 
And they shall die who succour give, or food, 
Or shelter! Saints and angels, hear my vow! 
Weak, feeble, helpless though I be to tend shee 
In thy sad wanderings ; to follow thee 
The wide world through in exile, penury, shame ; 
Cherish thee living, wait on thee in death 


t 
Each thought of happier days, each dream of love, 
Pure wedded love, abandoning ; throwing by, 
As a silken robe, the high-born maiden’s pride, 
The timorous woman’s fear. 
. Electors! inces! 

Our grievous task is o’er. Break up the Diet. 
Look to the lady! 

Ida. Ay, 1'l! follow them 
To death. Avaunt, predestined murderer ! 
Bloodhound, avaunt! Thou art Fate's minister, 
But I’m not yet thy quarry! 


The above situation may be one of those 
which Miss Mitford confesses herself to have 
derived from the old German drama; but the 
manner of treatment is her own, and this treat- 
ment has a hearty directness and chivalresque 
vigour, totally clear of coarseness, which it is 
curious and pleasant to think of as exhibited by 
one who has talked so naturally of green lanes 
and breezy commons—of the cottage garden— 
of the loaded wain—of the homely peasant and 
the rosy children belonging to an English land- 
scape. But there is humour, as well as relit 
for rural things, in Miss Mitford’s country pic- 
tures, which humour has given them 
European celebrity and founded schools of 
sketchers in England and in America:—and 
wherever there is humour there may be—there 
must be—power. There is a kind of kindred 
between Jack Hatch and Julian — between 
the “labourer’s cottage, with the Duchess’s 
flower-garden,” at Three Mile Cross,—and the 
Middle-age German Castle as these are de- 
scribed by our authoress. Few, however, have 
so successfully exhibited two such distinct phases 
of the same genius as Miss Mitford. : 

The Collection here given to the world is 
closed by a few scattered Dramatic Scenes. 
Laid by the side of the volume of ‘ Dramatic 
Works of Joanna Baillie’ these volumes suffer 
no disparagement. This is high praise: and it 
is well deserved. The books which we thus 
venture to place together might appeal to the 
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judgments of literary Europe; and we should 
no fear of Britomart or Bloomer produc- 
ing anything which could make a competent 
jury uncrown either of the. two kindred—yet 
distinct—female tragic poets of England. 





Memoirs and Correspondence of King Joseph— 
Mémoires et Correspondance, §c,)].—Vols. 
V., V., and VI. By A. du Casse. ‘Paris, 

Perrotin; London, Dulau & Co, 
We have at length reached in this work that 

rtion of ‘it which must necessarily be most 
interesting to an English reader. Of the 
volumes of King Joseph's ‘ Memoirs’ now before 
us, the Peninsular War is the subject; and we 
turn, with some curiosity, to learn how Napo- 
leon’s brother regarded the events of that me- 
morable contest. There are certain reasons 
why we could wish to be spared the necessity 
of any retrospective criticism on proceedings 
when England and France were foes. The 
present a iance between these nations is one 
of the greatest events in an age fertile in ex- 
traordinary changes; and when the soldiers 
of both countries are marshalled together in 
friendly array, it would be ungenerous and un- 
seasonable to open up polemical discussions 
on the past glories, or the bygone failures of 
the armies of either nation. At the same time, 
when an historical work of such importance is 

blished at Paris, we cannot forego the per- 
formance of our critical duties in examining its 
contents. We may look back, however, to the 
events described and illustrated without preju- 
dice and without passion. 

We have read no part of these volumes with 
so much interest as the account of the Battle of 
Talavera; and there are some historical con- 
siderations arising out of that event which teach 
a grave moral lesson. We have here revealed 
to us Napoleon’s’ private “opinion upon ‘that 
battle, and we see how its results displeased 
him. Every attempt was made by the various 
French generals and subordinate officials to 
blind him as to the real superiority in strategy 
shown by the English General; but the genius 
of Napoleon pierced through the clouds of mis- 
representation, and made him perceive that the 
French had never previously been so decisively 
out-fought and out-generalled as at Talavera. 
Before citing Napoleon's private letters on the 
subject, we may remind our readers that the 
severest Parliamentary strictures were passed 
at home upon Lord Wellington for having 
fought the battle of Talavera. ‘‘ Party”’ has 
never been more unjust than in the cruelty of 
its aspersions upon Generals and Admirals sup- 
i to be in the special confidence of existing 

inisters. Nor can it be denied by any one 
familiar with our political history since the 
Revolution, that the Whigs and Tories have 
been equally unfair in their invectives against 
military and naval personages. Both have, at 
various periods, been oblivious of what Sir 
Robert Peel called ‘‘ the moral responsibility of 
an Opposition.” Before seeing how these 
French memoirs testify to the tremendous 
vigour of the blow struck at Talavera, let us 
mark, for the sake of instruction, what sort of 
comments were passed on Wellesley in the British 
Parliament. 

The battle of Talavera was fought on the 
28th of July, 1809; and the opening debates 
of the Session of 1810 of course referred to 
the progress of the war. Lord Grey was one 

the most eminent public men of that time, 
and his memory is held in the highest respect 
by large numbers of his countrymen. We find 
him thus expressing himself : “He (Lord Grey) 
sew much to blame in Lord Wellington in a 
military point of view. * * When he considered 

for what was called success, similar honours 





had been conferred on Lord Wellington to those 
bestowed on the Duke of Marlborough, he could 
not help feeling at such unfounded assertions that 
indignation, with which he was convinced every 
English heart would participate.” The language 
of the leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons was more virulent.. He said: ‘ The 
battle of Corunna was not one where the rash- 
ness and presumption of the General induced 
him to risk an engagement, which there was no 
call for him to hazard, and where there was not 
one good consequence tobe effected by the result.” 
The gentleman who spoke these words was Mr. 
George Ponsonby, concerning whose appoint- 
ment to the leadership of Opposition in the 
Lower House, Lord Holland has given us such 
a curious account, and who was the subject of 
the facetious piece from the ,,en of Lord Palmer- 
ston, in ‘The New Whig Guide,’ called ‘Trial 
of Henry Brougham, Esq., for calling Mr. Pon- 
sonby “an Old Woman.”’ We need not cite 
what Mr. Whitbread said, for that gentleman 
afterwards expressed, by letter, his regret for 
the injustice done to Wellington, whose manly 
and generous answer is preserved in Gurwood; 
but, generally, ‘‘a total want of foresight, organ- 
ization, and management” was imputed to 
Wellington by the Opposition. 

Turning from the spleen and disappointment 
of “party,” let us see what Napoleon at the 
time thought of “ Talavera.”” It is not often 
that we find him expressing his thoughts with 
so little reserve on the nature of his reverses, 
He wrote as follows from Schénbrunn.— 


Monsieur General Clarke,—Let Marshal Jourdan 
know my extreme discomfort with the incorrectness 
and falsity to be found in his report of the affairs of 
the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July :—that his 
despatches do not inform me of events as they have 
occurred; and that this is the first time that Govern- 
ment is thus mocked. He says, that on the 28th 
they had made themselves masters of the field of 
battle of the English army, that is to say, Talavera; 
and of the platform (plateau) on which its left 
rested; while his subsequent reports and those of 
different ofticers say the contrary, and that we were 
repulsed all the day. Let him know that this infi- 
delity towards Government is a real crime, and that 
this crime was near having mournful results ; since, 
having conceived that the English had been beaten, 
and that in this affair half of my forces had sufficed 
to make them fly, it had influenced my determi- 
nations; when, fortunately, I learned in time that 
my army had been beaten, that is to say, that it had 
taken neither Talavera nor the platform. 


Napoleon then coolly adds, that * Jourdan 
might say what he likedin the Madrid journals, 
but he had no right to disguise the truth from 
his government.” He then enters into a de- 
tailed criticism on the faults committed by his 
Marshal,—all his admissions serving to cor- 
roborate the present sagacity of the English 
General's calculations. For example, it will 
be remembered by our readers, that the key to 
Wellington’s plan of campaigning was to be 
found in very simple circumstances. After the 
failure of Moore and the Convention of Cintra, 
Wellesley had ascertained that the Peninsula 
offered vast resources to resistance against the 
French. First, they could not feed large armies 
and keep them together in one spot; secondly, 
when compelled to divide their forces, the Eng- 
lish, though inferior in numbers, could encounter 
them in detail; thirdly, by availing themselves 
of the mountainous regions, the English need 
not give battle, except when they pleased. With 
a British fleet behind him, in case of the worst, 
and a good commissariat, he would answer for 
the consequences. Such was the outline of 
Wellesley’s plans. It is very interesting to find 
Napoleon unconsciously testifying to the genius 
of Wellington’s design. After censuring Mar- 
shal Soult for his descent upon Placentia, 





‘which was dangerous and utterly useless,” he 
storms at his Marshals thus :— 

That they have thus compromised my best troops 
and the lot of Spain, by ignorance of the rules of 
war, and without, in case of success, being able to 
obtain a result. Lastly, since they had committed 
the enormous fault of dividing in two armies of fifty 
thousand men each, which the mountains and great 
extent of country separated, they ought not to give 
battle except nearly at the same time. 

—That was the very state of things sagaciously 
anticipated by vee He calculated that 
French Generals would divide their forces; and 
that it would not be easy, in case of necessity, 
to re-unite them. On that point, it is worth 

uoting the very remarkable saying of Henry 
the Fourth, who observed—“ If you make war 
in Spain with a large army, you are starved,— 
with a small one, you are beaten.” The French 
armies confirmed the truth of the first part of 
that saying; but the genius of Wellesley refuted 
the last portion of it. It is worth contrasting 
the very words of Napoleon in censuring the 
conduct of his Generals at Talavera with the 
predictions of the English General made a year 
previously. After reciting the faults, not only 
of Victor and Jourdan, but also of Soult, he 
angrily concludes with these remarkable 
words :— 

That the union of all these faults was required in 
order that an army like mine in Spain should be 
braved by thirty thousand English ; but so long. as 
they desire to attack good troops like the English 
in good positions, without reconnoitering them, and 
being assured that they can carry them, they will 
conduct men to death, and at utter loss. 

We see how the mighty Captain was indig- 
nant and astounded at the hosts of his French 
troops being “braved by thirty thousand Eng- 
lish.” Now turn to Gurwood, and observe 
what the English General had actually written 
a yeat préviously. On the 21st of July, 1808, 
he wrote to Lord Castlereagh—“ The final suc- 
cess will depend upon the means of attack and 
defence of both parties. * * It is obvious that 
Bonaparte cannot carry on his operations in Spain 
except by means of large armies, and I doubt 
much whether the country will be able to afford 
subsistence for a large army, or whether he will 
be able to supply his magazines from France.’ 
And again, it is extremely interesting to remark 
that Wellington, under his own hand, gave his 
opinion that a small army would be more useful 
to him than a large one. Thus, after the battle 
of Talavera, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh :— 
‘If we had had 60,000 men instead of 20,000, 
we should not have got to Talavera to fight the 
battle for want of means and provisions. * * We 
should probably have separated for want of 
means of subsistence, probably without a battle, 
but certainly afterwards.” ‘Thus we now see, 
by the additional light of the French despatches 
before us, how full of the simplicity and origin- 
ality of genius was Wellington’s plan for 
defending Spain. We have here, also, the 
testimony of Napoleon as to what Spanish 
soldiers were worth in the field. The point is 
of importance, as it has been attempted to dis- 
parage the results of the British victories by 
talking of their allies, the Spaniards. Napoleon, 
while chiding Victor and Jourdan for their 
blunders at Talavera, writes: —“ Ifthe Spaniards 
are worth nofhing in the open field, they are not 
the less good troops when they can entrench 
themselves behind houses,’’-—which is about 
the whole truth, as nothing was more remark- 
able than the difference between the Spaniards 
fighting behind fortifications and maintaining a 
siege, and the same troops, when drawn out in 
open array against the French. 

It is only when we see how astonished Napo- 
leon was at the success of Wellington and his 
handful of troops in Spain that we can appre- 
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ciate, not only the genius of the English general 
and the heroism of his troops, but also the 
absurdity and malevolence of the strictures 
passed on him in Parliament. The lesson 
taught by the injustice of the Oppositionists at 
that time ought not to be without its use, as a 
grave lesson on the necessity of ag 8, | 
mastering all the circumstances before the loud 
voice of censure be raised against a general or 
an admiral. As we said, both of our hereditary 
“‘parties” have been guilty of the injustice of 
raising a clamour against officers in difficulties, 
for the purpose of extracting “ political capital.” 

Turning to another subject, we have to 
remark that Joseph in these volumes appears 
in a very mediocre light. Thoroughly per- 
suaded that his name and cause were abhorred 
by the Spaniards, and expressing himself re- 
peatedly to that effect, he still continued feebly 
and irresolutely to ape the functions of a 
“King.” Writing on the 12th of July, 1808, 
Joseph says to Napoleon :— 

Nobody has as yet told the whole truth to your 
Majesty. The fact is, that no Spaniard shows himself 
to me, except the small number of persons who were 
present at the Junto, and who travel with me. The 
rest arrived here (Vittoria), and in the other villages 
before me, have concealed themselves, terrified by 
the unanimous opinion of their compatriots. 





Again, on the 18th of July, he writes—“ I 


minute individual traits of character that are so | 
attractive to readers of memoirs. Their value | 
is almost entirely of the documentary character, | 
and if any English version of them be offered, it | 
should be in a form greatly abbreviated. 
| 
| 
Satire and Satirists. Six Lectures. By James 
Hannay. Bogue. 
Satire and Satirists offer an gpm | theme. | 
They are to Literature what scandal is to 
society. All that is most piquant in anecdote, 
in allusion, in attack, gathers round the heroes 
of such a study. If we can assume in the writer 
who devotes himself to it sufficient reading, a 
pleasant style, a sympathy with the combative 
in character and the eccentric in manner, the 
result is sure to be interesting and readable, if | 
no more. In Mr. Hannay’s case, it is more. | 
This writer is himself a satirist. aps | in 
years, he has nevertheless long wielded a keen 
blade,—played with it, as young writers are apt | 
to do, rather recklessly—striking, fairly and 
unfairly, at friend and at foe, with seemingly 
equal zest or equal indifference. a 
experience has for him its advantage and its dis- 
advantage. It has given him a sharper relish of 
satire and a deeper insight into the follies of man- 
kind,—made him familiar with the best models 
of the worst kind of writing, and taught him 





am not terrified at my position; but it is unique | how to seize the worst points of a good character. 


in history. 
days later in the 


T have not a single partizan.” 


not one partizan, and that the whole nation is | 


exasperated, and resolved to maintain with arms 
the side that it has embraced.’”’ There is a | 


Ten | This, as we have hinted, is not all gain to a 
same month he repeats the | young writer. But Mr. Hannay is a satirist and 
assertion :—I tell you, again, that we have | something better. In his later writings—and in 


this book also, though the subject is not quite 
a genial one— there is large-heartedness, 
a greater ripeness of understanding, and a dis- 


' and free and popular at another. 


strong contrast between the weakness of Joseph's | Position to love and to admire good things and 
resolutions and the strength of his fraternal good men as well as to say sharp things, than 
affections. The following letter is interesting.— |" his early works. The fruit is ripening visibly. 

When I come face to face with this question [the | The grape is no longer green or sour. Success, 
contemplated division of Spain], it is impossible for | @8 it is wont, has helped to mellow Mr. Hannay’s 
me not to become immediately a stranger to Spain, | genius :—it will be his fault, as well as a loss to 
Honour, conscience, and, in short, that secret instinct | literature, if it do not mellow into something 


which is the spring of all my actions, would never 
permit me to remain on the throne of Spain, if that 
monarchy was diminished by half of its parts. On | 
the supposition that France would be inclined to | 
lavish its blood and gold to place and keep me on the | 
throne of Spain, I cannot conceal from your Majesty 
that I could not endure the idea that any one else 
but your Majesty should command in Spain the 
French armies. Become the conqueror of this 
country by the horrors of war, in which every indi- 
vidual Spaniard will take a part, I should for a long 
time be an object of terror and execration. I am too 
old to have time to repair so many evils, and I should 
have sown too many hatreds during the war to allow 
me to gather in my later years the fruit of any good 
that I might have done during the peace in the midst 
of obstacles and calamities of all kinds. Your 
Majesty sees that even on this hypothesis, that of the 
conquest and integrity of the monarchy, I ought not 
to desire to reign in Spain. 

He then goes on to register for the hundredth 
time his hopelessness as to the result of the 
contest, the italics being Joseph’s own.— 

This people is more concentrated in its resentments 
than any other people in Europe. There is some- 
thing of the character of the races of Africa peculiar 
to it. Your Majesty can form no notion, because 
certainly no person will have told you, to what a 
degree the name of your Majesty is detested here. 
War is not proper for decreasing this feeling ; and as 
for myself, I do not feel the courage for reigning over 
people that must be tyrannized over, or else to 
compromise (¢ransiyer) with the affection that I owe 
you, and with my duties towards France. 

It is impossible to doubt the historical value 
of these Memoirs. They will often be referred 





to for the elucidation of obscure passages in the 
history of Napoleon ; but though instructive to 
the writer of historical memoirs, they will not be 
entertaining to the general reader. The letters | 
want graphic vivacity, and have none of those | 


rich and good. 

The fact of our lecturer being a writer of satire 
has caused him to regard this phase of literature 
rather from the artistic than the philosophical 
side. He abounds in pictures, not in definitions. 
He does not tell us what he means by satire. 
He puts the thing before us. His faculty is 
dramatic and pictorial. He recalls a scene, a 
man, as it were visibly. We feel a presence; 
but we do not get into an intellectual intercourse 
with it. In short, Mr. Hannay deals in pictures, 
not in problems. 

Here, to begin with, is an element of popu- 
larity. Critics will object that “satire” as a 
subject is not touched—either in its relation to 
human nature or in its relation to literature. 
Readers will probably dispense very calmly 
with analysis and philosophy, in favour of point, 
colour, epigram, and personality. 

Having said thus much by way of general 
introduction, we shall now content ourselves 
with some few pictures of men and things con- 
cerning Satire and the Satirists. Here is Horace, 
as conceived by Mr. Hannay.— 

“ His Songs would give you a notion that he in- 
dulged in a romantic sort of dissipation. This arises 
from their not being rightly viewed as fancy-pictures 
—pictures on the ivory of the Latin language—of 
old Lesbian life, and Ionian life, farther south, and 
long before. To me Horace seems a far homelier, 
simpler old gentleman than the classical conven- 
tionalists would have you suppose. A little, stoutish, | 
weak-cyed, satirical, middle-aged man, sitting—with 
what hair he had left, smeared with Syrian ointment | 
—crowned, under a vine, drinking, in company of a | 
Greek young woman, with an ivy crown on her head, 
playing or dancing,—is to me a ludicrous object. 1 
do not think that the simple an@ philosophic Hora- 
tius, with his eye for satire, was much given to this | 
mode of enjoyment. I am pretty sure that he did | 


enjoy himself; but I rather fancy him eating a too 
luxurious dinner now and then, cramming himself 
with tunny-fish, muscles, oysters, hare, thrushes, pea. 
cock, and whatever else was going; and i 
for it by much quiet and a little rustication in hig 
farm. I am certain that he was, in the main, a 
homely little man; and that the finish and elegance 
he shows in his writings did not appear so i 
ously in his person and in the objects about him,” 

Mr. Hannay’s survey begins with Horace,— 
and thus excludes the Greeks. We infer that 
Aristophanes is not considered as a satirist! 
The exclusions are, moreover, very unaccount- 
able throughout. Mr. Hannay has not one 
German, Spanish, or Italian on his lists. Yet 
he can find room for Sir David Lindsay and 
Buchanan! We turn to his account of Butler, 
the whole of which we have read with peculiar 
satisfaction. — 

* Butler seems, from Hudibras, to have been some. 
what of an odd fellow,—a quaint and eccentric man, 
His reading and illustration are all out of the way; 
and his manner dry and crabbed at one time, i 
I should call him, 
therefore, a humorist, not only in the lite 
but in the sense in which we apply the word to one 
who has some strong peculiarity of character, which 
he indulges, in whims, in oddities, in comic extraya. 
gances, according to the bent of his inclination. There 
is a kind of likeness between Butler and old Burton 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy. Both men had va- 
rious and unusual reading; both were at once comic 
and grave ; and both, amidst wild and homely plea- 
santry, shoot out flashes of thought and fancy which 
are equal to the efforts of anybody. I have little 


' doubt that it was the peculiarity of Butler's tempera. 


ment which prevented his getting on in the world 
in those days. With his wit and knowledge of the 
world, he only wanted a little courtier talent to have 
got the something which, according to everybody, 
ought to have been done for him, actually done, 
Charles the Second’s court was not inaccessible to 
attractive qualities in either sex. All you wanted 
(besides wit) was tolerable breeding and some auda- 
city. But I can quite see, from what Butler reveals 
of his character, that he was a shy, strange, and un- 
manageable sort of man, who did not ‘come out? in 
society. Among humorous writers he must always 
occupy a very high place. He is a thinker, old 
Butler, as you see through all his odd comic poem; 
while as a man of wit, it would be perhaps impos. 
sible to name one in whom wit is so absolutely re- 
dundant. In particular, his range of witty illustra- 
tions, sayings which join wit and fancy (the wit, as it 
were, taking wings of fancy), he is not surpassed, I 
do not think he is equalled, in the whole range of 
comic writers with whom I have any acquaintance. 
You remember— 

* For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon.’ 
No image can be more exquisite than this;—and the 
variety of them is the most remarkable thing about 
him. Some brilliant men can only draw from a par- 
ticular province; but Butler lays not only nature 
under contribution, but history and the arts, and the 
fullies and fancies of mankind, laws, and customs, 
and sciences, and the common fashions of life. He 
is the most figurative of writers. He seems to hold 
his intellect on the feudal condition of rendering a 


| rose, or a snowball, or some symbolic object, at any 


moment it may be required.” 

Unlike the writers of mere class sympathies, 
our author has a heart for all sides. He can 
enjoy Butler, without ceasing to respect the 
Puritan; and it does not disconcert him to ob- 


_serve that ‘ Hudibras’ is the natural expression 


of the free, laughter-loving, and galliard Cavalier 


' genius, just as ‘Paradise Lost’ is the stern, 


heroic outgrowth of the Puritan genius. 

Mr. Hannay breaks a lance with the Author 
of the ‘ English Humourists’ in favour of Swift. 
His essay on Swift isa masterly piece of writing, 
and would alone suflice to give its author @ 
literary place. Says Mr. Hannay,— 

“It isa question of high importance,—why such 
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aman had no better position? Your Harleys, and 
St. Johns (not to mention a crew whose names 
jive only in epigrams and in peerages), parcel out 
everything amongst themselves. It is like a Satur- 
nalian feast, where the slaves have the good things, 
and their masters wait upon them. That is the effect 
of looking at the Queen-Anne period to me. Davus 
takes the chair; Leno is opposite him; Gulosus is 
beside them: and at these orgies of power and plun- 
der, who are the waiters? Jonathan Swift advises 
the direction of the whole; Mat Prior comes tum- 
ing in with the wine; Joseph Addison says grace, 
por, ta the carving, with his sleeves turned up; 
Mr. Pope sings. A scandalous spectacle, and absurd 
feast, indeed! And how shall we understand what 
makes Swift ferocious and gloomy, if we don’t re- 
member the nature of it 2” 


Again, on the same point of Swift’s self- 
seeking :— 

“Swift, then,—who, if born in a higher place, 
might have been any thing; who, if born in the 
middle ages, would have been a bishop or primate,— 
eame up to London, and exercised an influence during 
the Harley and Bolingbroke days, which one cannot 
appreciate without going to the fountains of informa- 
tion. He held probably the most potent position 
that a writer has ever held in this country; but all 
the while held it in a dubious and unrecognised way. 
He was the patron of men-of-letters; got them 
places, and got them money. He ‘crammed’ the 
ministers; and his pen was not employed in quizzing 
hoops or patches, or sneering at City people,—it was 
an engine of power over all England. He used it 
as an orator does his tongue,—to do something with. 
In a word, he was a power in the State; and, indeed, 
it is one of the few pleasant things to read about in 
the records of those days,—how those who, in their 
hearts, tried to despise him as an ‘ Irish parson, — 
how, I say, they dreaded him; how they flattered 
and courted him; and how they felt that he was their 
master! When Harley and Bolingbroke were quar- 
telling, and could not accommodate their egotisms, 
Swift mediated. As he had helped to govern Eng- 
land, so that his name occurs in the public history of 
the time, I suppose he expected England to do 
something for him, in return. Harley got his share, 
and Bolingbroke his ‘share; and the tag-rag and bob- 
tail of party, we know, are never without their share; 
—now where is the mighty selfishness of Swift’s ex- 
pecting his?” 

As to Swift’s position in society, and his 
mode of defending himself against the fools of 
high degree who presumed upon it :— 


“When he came into the world, observe, the evil 
of his position was instantaneously felt. The ‘ Irish 
parson,’ the ex-depencent of Temple,—they treated 
him every way but ina genuine and manly one. 
They flattered him, they feared him; but they looked 
on him as an Aladdin, about whom the best thing 
was his wonderful lamp. They liked Aladdin to 
come to dinner, and bring his lamp along with him, 
you know! He tells you himself, that the Lord- 
Treasurer affected to be sulky and distant one day, 
after having been friendly the last. Swift took him 
to task at once; and told him that he must not treat 
him like a boy. He had had enough of that with 
Temple, when he was young and poor, and only be- 
ginning to feel his strength. He tells us so. He had 
to make that all clear to my Lord-Treasurer,—whose 
ears must have tingled when he found himself set 
right on a point of breeding. But instances are not 
few. James Bridges, Duke of Chandos, was the 
Dean’s friend, it seems, till he got the dukedom; or, 
as the Dean has it in the beginning of an epigram— 

James Bridges and the Dean had long been friends, 

James is beduked, of course their friendship ends ; 

And sure the Dean deserved a sharp rebuke, 

From knowing James, to boast he knows the Duke! 
Not a dunce nor a fool of quality but thought he 
had the right, while many tried to exercise it, of 
playing this kind of trick with Swift. The brusque- 
ness of his manner was assumed, as a kind of protec- 
tion against insolence and pertness; and, whatever 
else may be said of it, can be explained without im- 
putation upon his heart. There are several anecdotes 
of the display of what we may call the Orson-ele- 
ment in the Dean:—as that of Lady Somebody, who 
declined to sing to him when her husband asked her, 





—when Swift said, ‘I suppose you take me for one 
of your hedge-parsons.” The lady cried. There 
was a scene. When Swift next visited the house, he 
said, ‘ Well, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured 
as you were last time I saw you?’” 


Here, however, are problems touched which 
need not now be unfolded further. Some of 
the most amusing—perhaps, also, the most 
useful—of Mr. Tonia’ passages, are those 
which have relation more or less direct to living 
manners and present literary forms. In the 
article on Churchill, who is over-admired and 
over-praised perhaps by our author, we have a 
paragraph on the class of literary small satirists 
—men who hatch sarcasm and live by jesting.— 

“* He now ‘ made hay’ according to the invariable 
practice; charged half-a-crown — instead of the 
shilling which he had charged for the Rosctad—for 
his productions ; and before long he became a man- 
about-town, and genius by profession ; lived with a 
set of wits, who talked sarcasm and drank Burgundy; 
and assumed a hostile position towards the big-wigs 
of the world generally. He adopted, in those years 
of triumph and excitement, that kind of moral 
opinion which has been exemplified in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, by Charles Surface, and partially by 
Robert Burns,—the doctrine, namely, that if you 
are a good-hearted fellow and hate humbug, you may 
set the respectable moralities at defiance. This 
school, which has had, in every age: lately, some 
brilliant disciples, is rebellious and radical in opinion, 
high-flown in liberality and the generous qualities, 
and—does not go home till morning. _ Its ‘ porch’ is 
the tavern porch, and its ‘garden’ is Vauxhall: and 
though it has a basis of truth as against an opposite 
school, it is a very unsatisfactory and unprofitable 
school, and is only tolerable as a stage towards 
higher theories of life.” 


Mr. Hannay devotes a lecture to men now 
living, or lately living, and to schools of satire 
now flourishing. This is perilous ground; of 
the living he says:— 

“TI must be content with briefly indicating the 
writers in whose works the satiric spirit now works, 
There is Fonblanque, a satiric reasoner; Thackeray, 
a satiric painter; Diekens, whose satire is embodied 
in a huge element of comic and grotesque fun, and 
human enjoyment of life; Landor the classic, who 
darts beautiful lightning, when not more amiably 
employed; Disraeli, the bitter and the dignified, who 
browsed in: his youth on Byron and Junius, who 
affects Apollo when he sneers, and Pegasus when he 
kicks; Aytoun, whose jolly contempt has a good- 
fellowish air about it, and whose rod seems odorous 
of whisky-toddy. Of Jerrold, I may emphatically 
note, that he has real satiric genius,—spontaneous, 
picturesque,—with the beauty and the deadliness of 
nightshade.” 

Of schools he can speak more freely; and of 
the school which he happily designates the 
“‘Simious ” he speaks very freely. He says,— 

“The great Satirists of whom I have spoken, I 
have shown to be for the most part kindly, and good, 
and warm-hearted men. The opposite view of the 
matter is cant. I have seen a MS, of Blake the 
painter, in whieh, speaking of somebody's praise of 
somebody else, he says: 

Christ used the Pharisees in a rougher way.” 

He adds, ‘‘ The Proteus Satire is beautiful in 
many of its forms: it is not beautiful when it 
appears in the form of an ape.” He then pro- 
ceeds to depict this class of satirist in his sharpest 
acid.— 

“The simious satirist is distinguished by a defi- 
ciency of natural reverence mainly. His heart is 
hard rather; his feelings blunt and dull. He is 
blind to every thing else but the satirical aspect of 
things; and if he is brilliant, it is as a cat’s back is 
when rubbed—in the dark! He has generally no 
sentiment of respect for form, and will spare nothing. 
He is born suspicious; and if he hears the world 
admiring anything, forthwith he concludes that it 
must be ‘humbug.’ He has no regard to thé heaps 
of honour gathered round this object by time, and 
the affection of wise men. He cries, * Down with 
it!’ As his kinsman, when looking at some vase, or 





curious massive specimen of gold, sees only his own 
image in it, our satirist sees the ridiculous only in 
every object, and forgets’ that the more clearly he 
sees it, the more he testifies to its brightness. Or, 
as his kinsman breaks a cocoa-nut only to get at the 
milk, he would destroy everything only to nourish 
his mean nature. He prides himself on his com- 
monest qualities,—as the negroes who rebelled called 
themselves Marquises of Lemonade. He would tear 
the blossoms off a rose-branch to make it a stick 
to beat his betters with. He employs his gifts in 
ignoble objects,as you see in sweetmeat-shops 
sugar shaped into dogs and pigs. He taints his 
mind with egotism ; as if a man should spoil the sight 
of a telescope by clouding it with his breath. He 
overrates the value of his quickness and activity, 
and forgets that (like his kinsman) he owes his tri- 
umphant power of swinging in high places to the 
fact of his prehensile tail. Of course, he has no 
enthusiasm. What he loves in literature is not 
literature itself. Jacob’s-ladder is to him a service- 
able thing to carry a hod on. If you profess any 
other belief, you are a ‘humbug’ to him; and he 
spatters you with mud to prove that you are natu- 
rally dirty.” 

Here is food for laughter and for thought. 
After such a passage, it will hardly be supposed 
that Mr. Hannay over-estimates the bitter jest 
and the grotesque caricature as literary ele- 
ments. He has no mercy on small satirists and 
small jokers. 





Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Pales- 
tine in 1851 and 1852. By C. W. M. Van de 
Velde. 2 vols. Edinburgh, Blackwood & 
Sons. 


M. Van de Velde seems to have set out on his 
travels with the object of elucidating Scripture 
geography in general, and of disproving M. de 
Saulcy’s alleged discoveries on the shores of the 
Dead Sea in particular. It is easy to perceive 
from his tone of writing that he is eminently a 
pious man and that he addresses a particular 
class; but it is also quite evident that he con- 
siders the result of the light Frenchman’s 
observing and imaginative powers as little better 
than an impertinence. Despite certain oratorical 


| precautions, we learn from his second letter that 


before starting he had already satisfied his own 
mind that the ruins of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah do not exist:—a conclusion which ought 
perhaps to have induced him to make no search 
at all. There is nothing that blinds or sharpens 
the sight so much as a preconception; and 
antiquaries especially are famous for the eccen- 
tricity and uncertainty of their vision. 

These letters have probably been revised since 
they were written; but they still bear the impress 
of the triviality of a correspondence or a diary, 
with very little of the lightness and grace which 
often makes even triviality amusing. The 
peculiar tone that pervades both ponderous 
volumes is illustrated by the fact that in relating 
the very simple incident of the loss of a railway 
ticket and luggage receipt between Brussels and 
Paris, M. Van de Velde calls it “a slight trial” 
that makes the thought flash across him—‘ Am 
I indeed in the Lord's own path? What if this 
were a sign of his being against me?” This 
‘seemingly trifling matter’’ does not, however, 
‘shake his confidence in God;”’ it would have 
been hard if it had,—and at the next station 
after Creil he calls one of the conductors, relates 
his misfortune and receives back his ticket, 
which had been accidentally picked up. 

In this spirit, after a stay among the savans 
at Paris, M. Van de Velde proceeds on his pil- 
grimage, relating many trifling but few charac- 
teristic incidents. On his voyage to Smyrna, 
no doubt unintentionally, he introduces a pas- 
sage from which we might infer that North 
Americans in general believe, with the ‘‘thought- 
less Frenchman,”’ that man was created “to 
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follow every wish of his own corrupt heart.” 
He then relates with some indignation that one 
of these said “thoughtless Frenchmen,” having 
had a tract thrust upon him about “the con- 
version of an Irish priest,’ first replied with 
politeness, but on being pressed made some 
sharp remarks. We have heard a similar com- 
plaint made by an excellent Lazarist, who could 
not understand why people refused the silver 
medals he presented them because they had 
been blessed. ‘These methods of propagandism 
when injudiciously used are always sure to do 
more harm than good; and Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who have the success of their under- 
taking at heart, would do well to learn a little 
worldly wisdom. Good faith and zeal are not the 
only requisites. A poor Hindoo, having been care- 
fully educated in ngland, was sent out overland 
to his own country asa preacher. On the passage 
a champagne supper was given, to which he was 
invited. Songs of a comical character were 
sung,—and at last the Hindoo was called upon, 
He instantly started up, and chaunted a long 
story about a bucket and a well, in which the 
three Persons of the Trinity were made to bear 
a part. A Frenchman, who was probably from 
the matter of his conversation a short-robed 
member of some order, seemed delighted, and 
observed triumphantly to those who were near 
him, that it was the employment of such instru- 
ments that rendered easy the victory of Catholic 
over Protestant missions. 

M. Van de Velde is guilty in his book of 
breaches of decorum almost equally great. A 
just and serious confidence in a higher power, 
seasonably expressed, is expected from a writer 
who speaks of difficulties and dangers encoun- 
tered and overcome in the wilderness, or the 
region inhabited by barbarous peoples. The 
absence of such a feeling strongly marked sug- 
gests the idea of frivolity and ingratitude; but 
we are disagreeably impressed at the termination 
of a long account of a haggle with a Bedouin for 
the price of an escort, for which the economical 
traveller would give no more than 4/.—more 
than 20/. having been asked,—to find the suc- 
cessful bargain attributed to the interposition of 
the Divine Power. ‘‘ Up to the last moment,” 
says M. Van de Velde, ‘‘he (Abu Dahuk) had 
persisted in his purpose. But I, too, had done 
the same, and my Helper gave me the victory.” 

Among other prejudices M. Van de Velde 
started with that so common among travellers, 
that backsheesh is an extortion. He seems 
always to consider himself robbed when com- 
pelled to give the customary gratuity, which no 
Eastern refuses and which has come by long use 
to be considered part of a payment. All cal- 
culations of prices for service in all the provinces 
of the Turkish Empire include the prospect of a 
backsheesh, which it is therefore unfair to refuse. 
We particularly insist on this point, because 
there is a probability that this exceeding hard 
bargaining influenced the success of M. Van de 
Velde’s research. He was on his way to the 
Dead Sea to ascertain the truth of M. de Saulcy’s 
alleged discoveries of ruins, taken to be those of 
the Cities of-the Plain. The French traveller, 
it appears, had been liberal, so liberal that his 
German follower intimates that Abu Dahuk 
invented walls and stones out of sheer gratitude. 
Would it not have been wise to try the same 
means? M. Van de Velde did not do so; but 
started with a discontented guide and a wretched 
escort. Having visited Zuweirah, which he 
shows could not have been Zoar, he proceeds 
towards the scene of M. de Saulcy’s alleged 
discoveries. — 

“For half an hour the Wadi Zuweirah winds 
along; it then ends in a plain about three-quarters 
of an hour in breadth from the entrance of the valley 
to the shore of the Dead Sea. Towards the north 





side the plain grows gradually more narrow, until 
it ends in the sea-shore, while on the south side it is 
immediately shut in by the mountains, of which the 
nearest to the sea is the Salt Mountain, a ridge 
extending for about ten miles, and reaching an ele- 
vation of from 200 to 300 feet. It is entirely com- 
posed of rock salt, covered only by a very thin layer 
of clay and lime. Entering the plain from the Wadi 
Zuweirah one sees that the Salt Mountain does not 
stand altogether isolated, but is connected with the 
main chain by a peninsula of rocks, whilst on the 
north side it projects into the plain. The plain 
exhibits an extent of gravel, chiefly of a grey colour, 
diversified occasionally by rows of large stones, which 
generally run parallel to each other. Between these 
rows of stones grow various shrubs, such as are 
proper to this locality, especially one kind which 
bears a great resemblance to the tamarisk, but which 
on closer examination indicates a different botanical 
affinity. M. de Saulcy crossed this plain twice, once 
from north to south along the sea-shore, and after- 
wards from the north corner of the Salt Mountain to 
the Wadi Zuweirah. Here he gets quite excited. 
Without doubt this is the plain of Sodom, and the 
rows of stones are the remains of the city walls, and 
who knows what more! How little observation, 
thought I, is necessary to recognize, in these rows of 
stones among the gravel and in the rich vegetation, 
the course of torrents which in the winter time 
sweep down from the mountain gorges and overflow 
the plain! Nothing is clearer than this. Anyone 
who has ever seen the dry course of a river in the 
desert has no difficulty in here tracing the different 
beds of the numerous streams which during the 
rainy season wind through this plain. But what 
will not imagination do? We followed in the foot- 
steps of M. de Saulcy to Jebel Usdam.  Acci- 
dentally we were kept for a considerable time on 
the north side of this mountain. One of our Be- 
douins, who knew well that we should have that 
day a very long journey, being ill, and so not feeling 
himself in a condition to accomplish it, attempted to 
conduct us by the east side of the Salt Mountain. 
At first I did not see through his design ; but, as we 
came nearer to the mountain and began to have it 
on our left, his object could be no longer hid. My 
guides now swore with all sorts of oaths that there 
was no way to the west of the Salt Mountain; but 
you may easily understand that their oaths did not 
weigh much with me, and when they saw at last 
that I kept to my point, they gave way with the 
usual ‘ Insh’-Allah.’ This circumstance meanwhile 
caused me to make a double march along the north 
side of the mountain, and I became thus fully con- 
vinced that whatever there may be on the plain, 
ruins there are not. That M. de Saulcy should 
have found here not only the remains of buildings 
and cities, but positively those of Sodom, I declare 
I cannot attribute to any other source than the crea- 
tion of his fancy.” 

M. Van de Velde is probably correct in his 
scepticism; but this account is not satisfactory. 
It is evident that the guides, who considered 
themselves ill paid, were unwilling, if not hostile. 
He does not seem to have asked them if there 
were any remains of ancient buildings on the 
plain, trusting entirely to his own powers of ob- 
servation. Now all travellers know that it is 
quite possible to pass over and over again in the 
neighbourhood of traces of walls and temples 
without perceiving them. M. de Saulcy posi- 
tively says that he saw remnants of walls, which 
he may have done without our being obliged to 
believe that these walls were those of the de- 
stroyed Sodom. M. Van de Velde’s testimony 
is purely negative; and does not appear to be 
based on aresearch conducted with patience and 
indifference. He passed rapidly along, and 
decided according to his previous convictions.— 

“ Feeling satisfied with having found out the error 
with regard to Sodom and Zoar, I have not given 
myself any further trouble in looking for the other 
three cities. And, indeed, one need not undertake 


the difficult and dangerous journey to the Dead Sea 
to perceive the absurdity upon which M. de Saulcy 
bases the discovery of the pentapolic cities.” 


In as far, therefore, as the existence of ruins 





on the plain below Zuweirah is concerned, those 
who wish it may still believe. With reference 
to Admah, Zeboim, and Gomorrah, as M. Van 
de Velde did not seek for them, the question 
remains equally open; and we may venture to 
say that a very large class of persons, eager to 
receive discoveries like those to which M. de 
Saulcy lays claim, will not be in the slightest 
degree affected by the counter-statement of g 
traveller who decides on so interesting a ques. 
tion during a hurried morning’s ride. M. Van 
de Velde started from his encampment at five, 
reached Zuweirah in two hours; remained there 
an hour; reached the plain in half an hour 
more; found it to be three quarters of an hour 
in breadth; rode for three hours and a half 
along the west side of the Salt Mountain—not 
seeing the isolated salt pillar of Lieut. Lynch; 
rested half an hour; advanced for an hour more 
to where the Ghor begins to rise; and then by 
two o'clock in the afternoon leaves the sunken 
valley, and turns to the west,—so that he only 
occupied an hour and a half in searching over 
a plain for ruins, the existence of which 
a previous traveller had positively asserted, 
appealing at the same time to the testimony of 
several companions. 

M. Van de Velde was so absorbed during 
his journey by the desire to illustrate Scrip- 
ture geography, that he had no leisure to 
notice traits of manners or illustrations of cha- 
racter. Except in a sectarian point of view, he 
exhibits no sympathy with the races with whom 
he comes in contact. The French have petted 
the Maronites,—the English have patronized 
the Druses. Both races in his view are equally 
contemptible. The Bedouins live only for the 

urpose of lying and extorting backsheesh, 
The groups which M. de Lamartine and others 
have described as “ poetical,”’ are in his eyes 
‘unsightly and repulsive.” The bazaars and 
baths of Damascus seem to him perfectly uti: 
interesting.’ It is only, therefore, to a very 
special class that these volumes will be welcome. 


| They are full of minute details and ingenious 


conjectures, which would have formed material 
for a better book ; but we have to seek them 
through innumerable pages of trivial writing, 
with scarcely any salient points. 





History of the American Revolution. By George 

Bancroft. Vol. III. Bentley. 

Tus volume completes a second part of Mr. 
Bancroft’s great design. The first series of 
volumes told the story of America from the days 
of discovery to the opening of the troubles 
between England and her colonies. The second 
series, now brought to a close, carries on the 
story during these troubles. The next stage of 
the journey brings the historian to the War of 
Independence. As yet we have not come to the 
resistance by force,—but we close this new 
volume with the blare of trumpets and the 
neighing of the war-horse in our ears. 

The historian goes at a canter over a vast 
deal of uneven ground in this volume. The 
narrative is, as usual, animated and pictorial,— 
but it is perhaps on the whole less picturesque 
than in former volumes. It is so of necessity. 
Penn in the midst of his Indians—the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the deck of the Mayflower—make 
striking and pictorial figures with little aid from 
the artist; but the case is different when the 
foreground is occupied by George the Third’s 
pigtail and Franklin’s bob-wig. The writer 1s 
not always to be blamed because his personages 
are commonplace and his materials intractable. 
The action of this volume takes place chiefly in 
the King’s ante-chamber; and, like the locality 
and the men who people it, it is sometimes 2 
little tedious. 
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We have marked only a few passages for quo- 
tation,—and of these we are tempted to give 
oly two. We are approaching the term of 
negotiation. Franklin has just been insulted 
by Wedderburne in the Privy Council. Thus 
writes Mr. Bancroft.— 


“Franklin and Wedderburne parted; the one to 
read the celestial fire of freedom among men; tomake 
bis name a cherished household word in every nation 
of Europe ; and in the beautiful language of Washing- 
ton, ‘to be venerated for benevolence, to be admired 
for talents, to be esteemed for patriotism, to be be- 
joved for philanthropy ;’ the other childless, though 
twice wedded, unbeloved, wrangling with the patron 
who had impeached his veracity, busy only in ‘ getting 
every thing he could’ in the way of titles and riches, 
as the wages of corruption. Franklin when he died 
had nations for his mourners, and the great and the 
throughout the world as his eulogists; when 
Wedderburne died, there was no man to mourn; 
no senate spoke his praise; no poet embalmed his 
memory ; and his king, hearing that he was certainly 
dead, said only, ‘ then he has not left a greater knave 
behind him in my dominions.’ The report of the 
Lords which had been prepared beforehand, was 
immediately signed ; and ‘they went away,’ says Fox, 
‘almost ready to throw up their hats for joy, as if by 
the vehement and eloquent Philippic against the 
hoary-headed Franklin, they had obtained a triumph.’ 
And who were the lords of the council that thus 
thought to mark and brand the greatest of the sons of 
Boston, the noblest representative of free labour? If 
all who upon that occasion pretended to sit in judg- 
ment had never come into being, whom among them 
all would humanity have missed? But how would 
it have suffered if Franklin had not lived! The 
men in power who on that day sought to rob Frank- 
lin of his good name, wounded him on the next in 
his fortunes, by turning him out of his place in the 
British American Post Office. That institution had 
yielded no revenue till he organised it, and yielded 
none after his dismissal. On Tuesday, the Ist of 
February, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had 
attended the Privy Council, went to the House of 
Lords, ‘to put the Ministry in mind that he was to 
he bought by private contract.’ Moving for the 
Boston correspondence, he said, ‘ The question is no 
longer about the liberty of North America, but 
whether we are to be free or slaves to our colonies. 
Franklin is here, not as the agent of a province, but 
asan ambassador from the states of America. His 
embassy to us is like nothing but that sent by Louis 
XIV. to the republic of Genoa, commanding the 
doge to come and appease the grand monarch, by 
prostrating himself at Versailles.°—* Such language 
is wild,’ replied the Earl of Stair. ‘ Humanity, com- 
mercial policy, and the public necessities dictate a 
very contrary one.’—‘ I would not throw cold water 
on the noble lord's zeal,’ said the good Lord Dart- 
mouth; as he made the request that further de- 
spatches might be waited for. Superior to injury, 
Franklin, or as Rockingham called him, the ‘ magna- 
nimous’ ‘old man,’ still sought for conciliation, and 
seizing the moment when he was sure of all sympa- 
thies, he wrote to his constituents to begin the work, 
by making compensation to the East India Company 
before any compulsive measures were thought of. 
But events were to proceed as they had been ordered. 
Various measures were talked of for altering the con- 
stitution of the government in Massachusetts, and for 
prosecuting individuals. The opinion in town was 
very general, that America would submit; that govern- 
ment was taken by surprise when they repealed the 
Stamp Act, and that all might be recovered. The 
King was obstinate, had no one near him to explain 
the true state of things in America, and admitted no 
misgivings, except for not having sooner enforced the 
claims of authority. On the 4th of February, he 
consulted the American commander-in-chief who 
had recently returned from New York. ‘I am 
willing to go back at a day’s notice,’ said Gage, ‘ if 
coercive measures are adopted. They will be lions, 
while we are lambs; but if we take the resolute part, 
they will undoubtedly prove very meek. Four regi- 
ments sent to Boston will be sufficient to prevent any 
disturbance.’ The King received these opinions as 
certainly true; and wished their adoption. He 
would enforce the claim of authority at all hazards. 





‘ All men,’ said he, ‘now feel, that the fatal compli- 
ance in 1766 has increased the pretensions of the 
Americans to absolute independence.’ In the letters 
of Hutchinson, he saw nothing to which the least 
exception. could be taken; and condemned the 
address of Massachusetts, of which every word was 
true, as the production of ‘falsehood and malevo- 
lence.’ Accordingly, on the 7th of February, in the 
Court at St. James's, the report of the privy council 
was read, embodying the vile insinuations of Wed- 
derburne; and the petition which Franklin had 
presented, and which expressed the exact truth, was 
described as formed on false allegations, and was 
dismissed by the King as‘ groundless, vexatious, and 
scandalous.’” 


Meanwhile, here is a picture of the American 
movement.— 

“ Everywhere an intrepid, hardy, and industrious 
population, heedless of proclamations, was moving 
westward through all the gates of the Alleghanies ; 
seating themselves on the New River and the Green 
Briar, on the branches of the Monongahela, or even 
making their way to the Mississippi ; accepting from 
nature their title-deeds to the unoccupied wilderness. 
Connecticut kept in mind, that its charter bounded 
its territory by the Pacific. Its daring sons held 
possession of the Wyoming Valley, and learned 
already to claim lands westward to the Mississippi, 
‘seven or eight hundred miles in extent of the finest 
country and happiest climate on the globe.’ ‘In 
fifty years,’ said they, ‘ our people will be more than 
half over this tract, extensive as it is; in less than 
one century, the whole may become even well cul- 
tivated. Ifthe coming period bears due proportion 
to that from the first landing of poor distressed fugi- 
tives at Plymouth, nothing that we can in the utmost 
stretch of imagination fancy of the state of this coun- 
try at an equally future period, can exceed what it 
will then be. A commerce will and ‘must arise, in- 
dependent of everything external, and superior to 
anything ever known in Europe, or of which a Euro- 
pean can have an adequate idea.’ Thus the states- 
men of Connecticut pleased themselves with pictures 
of the happiness of their posterity; and themselves 
enjoyed a vivid vision of ‘the glory of this New 
world.’ Already the commerce of Philadelphia and 
New York had out-grown the laws of trade ; and the 
revenue officers in those places, weary of attempts 
to enforce them, received what duties were paid 
almost as a favour. Nor was the spirit of indepen- 
dence confined to the western woodsmen ; the New 
England people who dwelt on each side of the Green 
Mountains, resisted the jurisdiction which the royal 
government of New York would have enforced even 
at the risk of bloodshed ; and administered their own 
affairs by means of permanent committees. The 
people of Massachusetts knew that ‘they had passed 
the river and cut away the bridge.’ Voting the 
judges of the superior court ample salaries from the 
colonial treasury, they called upon them to refuse 
the corrupting donative from the Crown. Four of 
them yielded : Oliver, the chief justice, alone refused ; 
the house therefore impeached him before the coun- 
cil, and declared him suspended till the issue of his 
impeachment. They began also to familiarise the 
public mind to the thought of armed resistance, by 
ordering some small purchases of powder on account 
of the colony, to be stored in a building of its own ; 
and by directing the purchase of twelve pieces of 
cannon. ‘ Don’t put off the boat till you know where 
you will land,’ advised the timid. ‘We must put 
off the boat,” cried the Boston patriots, ‘even though 
we do not know where we shall land.’—‘ God will 
bring us into a safe harbour,’ said Hawley.—‘Anarchy 
itself,) repeated one to another,‘ is better than 
tyranny.’” 

—And so the mother and her children.came to 
blows. 

The next portion of the historian’s labours, 
if he shall find time and courage to continue 
them, will have a more exciting theme and a 
nobler field. Meantime, we have now acquired 
from Mr. Bancroft a clear, connected, readable 
narrative of the long series of events which in 
North America preceded the war which made 
it an independent empire. 








MINOR MINSTRELS, 


Poems. By Melanter. (Hardwicke).—Under 
this name of ‘ Melanter”’ hides aman atleast of 
education and refinement, with much rhythmical 
skill, if not endowed with poetical genius, His 
drama, ‘ Eric and Karine,’ is founded on Swe- 
dish history ; is true to Swedish manners; and 
is as full of local colouring as if the writer had 
visited the country, or translated his work from 
a Swedish original. We‘have a deservedly un- 
successful and obscure Oxford prize poem; a 
Greek epitaph on a tortoise; translations from 
Theocritus, Aristophanes, Sophocles; and some 
Latin versions of English originals,—all so 
many credentials that the writer is a gentleman 
and scholar, but no more like sterling verse 
than a passport is like a bank-note. His play 
is by no means devoid of originality ; it is robust 
even to coarseness, and is larded with thought 
decidedly his own, and no other. There is in 
the rough woof some guarantee of a strong 
fabric fitted for wear and tear, and whose 
colours are warranted fast. There is a pathos, 
too, about his dénotément which augurs well. 
His humour is heavy, and the low Shakspearian 
comedy that he makes his underlings talk 
is artificial and conventional. His ‘ Mount 
Arafa,’ though unfortunate in metre, which is 
unsuitable to the length and solemnity of the 
subject, is a poem of much beauty, founded 
on a Musselman tradition, that when Adam 
and Eve were banished out of Paradise, they 
parted from each other, and met again on this 
mountain after a separation of sixscore years. 
In his play we find traces of Wallenstein and 
the Astrologer, and of the Prince and Perdita. 
The following extract, in which the Swedish 
King discourseth of his love, is eloquent, though 
in rhythm a little halting.— 

Eric. And since that day, 

As some poor martlet, having thatched her cot 
Snug in a golden temple, doth believe 

Her nest the real treasure of the place ; 

So keepeth she, within a palace, a home, 

Aspiring but to love, and yearning more 

To feel one clasp than see a thousand kneel ; 
Makes me her court, my cares her ministry ; 

And every morning brings me flowers, and says 
She must be still a flower-girl to me. 

And I, though oft I have been hard to love, 
O’ercounted cares, and made the most of ill; 

Or sat in petulant vexation, hedged 

With pride (whose quicksets most do rasp themselves) ; 
Yet soon would pride, and care, forget their harm, 
In sweetness, and in contemplation, lulled. 

See, yonder, where our equal shadows fall ; 

I know not mine, till thus I touch my breast, 

And claim the one which to that motion moves; 
So hath my soul been flitting beyond me, 

A shadow, cast at rand and laimed, 

Until her memory rose and touched my heart. 

A sudden transport snatcheth me on high, 

A bound of spirits, as when children rush 

From school, upon a field of sunny hay. 

There comes a soft light through the forest leaves ! 
Fetch me a horse. I'll gallop to her side. 

Betwixt our hearts a cold hand hath been laid, 
And woe to him who dared to thrust it there. 





Passing Thoughts, and other Poems, Original 
and Translated. (Hall & Co.)—The writer, 
not without some fun, has a dangerous facility 
of throwing the most trivial things into sonnet- 
verse. Why on such texts as Piccadilly, Cheap- 
side, or Billingsgate, should he write nearly 300 
mortal pages, except he falls back upon the old 
excuse, that if he had more time he would have 
been briefer? He writes about Wellington, the 
Cholera, Tobacco, the Happy Family, Kossuth, 
Bloomerism, Free Trade, Haynau, Jullien’s 
Concerts, Waterloo Bridge, Smithfield, and St. 
Paul's. He flies at all game, and bags every- 
thing from a moth to a condor; he writes love 
verses,—turns the Lord’s Prayer into rhyme, 
—pens prologues, songs, epigrams, charades, 
fugitive pieces, logographs,—re-translates Biir- 
ger’s ‘Lenore’ (Scott did not half do it), revises 
Metastasio, has a turn at Géthe. This does not 
look like serious cultivation of a great gift. 
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The Sweet South; or, a Month at Algiers. 
By Eleanor Darby. (Hope & Co.)—We have 
all heard of a day at Algiers, but a month spent 
there is worth a volume in these verse-reading 
times. Our lively young authoress, who seems 
a great writer of drawing-room poetry, has 
brought away a vivid picture of the outward 
aspects of French Arabia. She records every 
incident, moreover, with a healthy good humour 
which is pleasing and amusing. We sympathize 
with her when the French officers offer her a 
seat in their carriage, and when the Arab 
sheik requests her to teach him the use of a fan. 
The following extract will convey some idea 
of the rattling mirthful ease with which she 
sketches natural scenery.— 

Mix’d with the rippling waves, rings near 

A peal as pleasing to mine ear 

As if I were a mountaineer! 

The tinkling bells so soft and clear 

Of goats that in this happy land 

Find herbage on the rockiest strand. 

For Nature here, the sun's free child, 

The child of fire, shoots up, runs wild, 

And riots in the full excess 

Of her untamed luxuriousness,— 

A prodigal and giantess! 

A prodigal! See in what showers 

She flings around fruit, foliage, flowers! 

Waving o’er the steepest clift, 
Smiling ’mid the frowning crags, 
Bananas hang their leafy flags 

And yellow fruit ;—in the deep rift, 

Down in the dreariest glen’s abyss 

She lavishes sweet clematis! 

Upon the sternest precipice 

She throws at random sportively 

The citron and the strawberry-tree. 

Poems. By James Macfarlan. (Hardwicke.) 
—Mr. Macfarlan is a reader of Tennyson. We 
find the optimistic rhapsodies of Locksley Hall; 
but his imitation is not slavish imitation,—and 
he is naturally graphic, and colours brightly 
and vividly whenever he can sufficiently forget 
what he has read to be original. This, how- 
ever, is not often the case.—We quote a jester’s 
song.— 

The skies are blue, and the fields are green, 
Merrily on the river is flowing, 
And like a fine spirit that sports unseen, 
The wind through the leaves of the wood is blowing; 
Blow away, 
The world to-morrow forgets to-day. 


The monarch sits on his throne of state 
(Between him and heaven is the gilded awning), 
And the courtiers crowd, men rich and great, 
To offer the monarch an hour of fawning ; 
Fawn away, 
The world to-morrow forgets to-day. 


The old man sighs for the dreamless rest 
With the silent dead in the churchyard lying ; 
The lover is throned on his mistress’s breast, 
Happily gazing, happily sighing ; 
Sigh away, 
The world to-morrow forgets to-day. 

The Twins of Fame; or, Wellington and 
Bonaparte. By the Rev. C. F. Watkins, Vicar 
of Brixworth, Author of ‘The Human Hand.’ 
(Northampton, Drapery.)—Parnassus certainly 
does not lie within our reverend author’s parish, 
—and we only trust that his sermons are better 
than his poems. His Preface is full of that 
modesty which adorns unknown poets. He 
praises the succinct, perspicuous, and simple 
style of his own poem as well as its originality, 
independence and practical utility. 


Trephely ; or, a Cycle in the World's Destiny: 
a Poem in Six Books. By Joseph Longland, 
Author of ‘Bernard Alvers.’ (Saunders & 
Otley.)—This is a poem full of inspiration—we 
mean in the Arabian sense ; the Arabs deeming 
all that is uttered by those bereft of reason as 
peculiarly gifted from Heaven. A slight glimpse 
of the story, without any extract, will, we think, 
justify our opinion. The scene opens in a coun- 
try churchyard, where Trephely, a widow, la- 
menting over the grave of her husband Oswald, 
is carried off by Celes, the avenging angel of 
heaven, to a sinless isle. Here she is visited 
by a mob of dead kings and bards, that she may 
investigate their sins,—and so on through dreams 





of Shelley and Manfred, and much droll drivel 
grown delirious. 


The Turkish War: an Heroic Poem, descrip- 
tive of Events transpiring in the East. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.)—This is a deliberate and daring 
attempt to turn the articles of the Times foreign 
correspondent into a modern Iliad. The 
novelty of the attempt is that the author has 
written the first two books in anticipation of his 
catastrophe,—the remaining books are to come 


out as the war progresses: and if it lasts ten | 


— we may fairly count on some forty books. 


e poem opens with a scene at St. Petersburgh, | 


—the Czar in council. To him enters Veronzo 
and Garvonzi, who all agree to attack Turkey; 
—an envoy from Circassia enters, gives a geo- 
graphical and statistical sketch of the country, 
and describes the defeat of the Russians among 
the mountains. A good deal about Aurora, 
and sable car, and golden cherubim, closes the 
first book. In the second we are introduced 
to Phebus, the Bosphorus, and Stamboul, to 
balance the Czar’s council. The Divan hold a 
grand palaver, and resolve to declare war. The 
Turks cross the Danube, and then change their 
minds and come back again ;—first advance to 
Bucharest, and then retire,—establish them- 
selves at Oltenitza, and finally relinquish it:— 
and here the poet leaves them. e think if 
this epical scheme succeeds, we might have the 
Free-trade triumph worked into a poem,—or a 
Year at a Police Court,—or Seven Years at 
Norfolk Island. 


Poetical Laudatory Portraits. By ‘Scraps.” 
—Our author’s pretension to rank with Nat. 
Lee, Kit Smart, or poor Clare cannot be dis- 
puted. The following lines on Othello are per- 
haps the finest that have come from his pen. If 
they have a fault they are a trifle, only a trifle, 
too obscure.— 

A nature guileless, tardy of suspicion, 
Encompassed in the mirror of a Moor, 

To dash itself on rocks and shoals and sands; 
Whilst oozing nectar from a bleeding heart 

To snip the cord of her whose love divine 
Breathes chaster than the tincture of a damask, 
Whose pouting buttons sweep the crimson morn, 


The Titans of To-day, and other Poems. 
By the Author of ‘ Sesostris.’ (Hope & Co.)— 
The ‘Titans of To-day’ is a prophetic fore- 
boding of the long struggles between Despotism 
and Constitutional Liberty on which the poet 
thinks the world has already entered. The 
‘Syren’s Isle’ is an old subject, treated unam- 
bitiously, but with much taste; and ‘ Ravella’s 
Revenge’ is a forcibly written ballad. The fol- 
lowing lines are perhaps the best.— 

By the proud towers of Lora 
There ’s yawning a deep, 
Whence the torrent 's scarce heard, 
Though it is but a leap ; 
Neither pine tree nor lichen 
Can cling to its side, 
Even the wind-carried moss seed 
Not long there can bide; 
Rocks jagged by the torrent 
Shoot up at its feet, 
For the stronghold of horror 
Such sentries are meet ; 
There the stream once ‘tis said, 
At an earthquake’s deep shock, 
To caverns unfathomed 
Sank down through the rock ; 
Nor for years did its waters 
Rush back to the light, 
But traversed unfilling 
Those mansions of night. 


King Nut-Cracker and the Poor Boy Rein- 
hold: a Christmas Story, with Pictures. Trans- 
lated from the German of Hoffman. (Orr & 
Co.)—This little trifle is worth translating, and 
therefore worth translating well. The verse 
might have run a little smoother. The Germans 
(good earnest old dreamers that they are) have 
a knack of throwing a charm and even a poetry 
about these things that we should do well to 
imitate. 


| The Legend of Vilikins and Dinah, illustrated 

by G. Thomson. (Tallant & Allen.) —The illus. 

trations are poor, quite unworthy of a song even 

‘of the Lord Bateman or Co izeval 
period, and are vulgar and commonplace. The 
notes are larded with stale puns and feeble con. 
ceits. 





History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, 
| from 1057 to 1453. By George Finlay, 

Blackwood & Sons. 
Mr. Finlay, an industrious and scholarly gen. 
tleman, whom circumstances have induced to 
take up his residence in Athens, has assumed 
the important literary enterprise of narrati 
continuously and authentically the whole his- 
tory of the Greek race, and of what may still 
be called the Greek region of the world, from 
the end of the ancient or classic period to 
the present time. This work, long a desidera- 
tum in English literature (as every one must 
know who has had occasion to search for infor. 
mation in this department of history beyond the 
pages of Gibbon), he has now all but accom. 
plished. First in order comes his ‘ Greece 
under the Romans,’ containing a historical view 
of the Greek nation, from the time of its con- 
aw by the Romans until the extinction of the 

oman Empire in the East—i. e. from B.c. 146 
to a.p. 716. Next in order comes his ‘ Histo 
of the Byzantine Empire from 716 to 1057.’ 
Of this work the present is but a continuation, 
so that title-pages are now supplied constituting 
the two the first and second volumes of one 
work, entitled ‘ History of the Byzantine and 
Greek Empires from 716 to 1453.’ In addition 
to these, and forming a kind of collateral volume 
to the last, he has already published a ‘ History 
of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders to 
its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire 
| of Trebizond, 1204—1461.’ There remains 
only to be further added, a ‘ History of the 
Greeks under Turkish Rule,’ and Mr. Finlay’s 
| self-imposed task will be complete. 
| Mr. Finlay’s divisions of the story, so far as 
he has carried it, are novel and suggestive. It 
is usual to call the Empire of which Constan- 
tinople was the capital, from the fall of the 
Western or Latin Empire to the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, by the 
namesindiscriminately of the Greek, the Eastern, 
or the Byzantine Empire. Mr. Finlay rectifies 
this. He considers that the Eastern Roman 
Empire continued to exist till 716, at which 
date, more properly than in the fifth century, 
, the Roman Empire, as a whole, may be said to 
, have become extinct. This Eastern Roman 
, Empire was succeeded by the Byzantine Em- 
pire, properly so called, which lasted from 716 
till 1204, when the Latin Crusaders made them- 
selves masters of Constantinople. The name of 
the Greek Empire he reserves for the empire 
, which rose under the Palzologi and others 
‘from the ruins of the Byzantine Empire,—and 
| existed, under variously modified conditions, 
from the year 1204 to the fatal year 1453. 
True, the Greek element was predominant in 
the East during all these periods alike; but 
_there are reasons of historical propriety, Mr. 
| Finlay thinks, for adopting the division just 
described. 

In the present volume, Mr. Finlay takes up 
| the history of the Byzantine Empire where the 
previous volume left it off—namely, at the year 
1057. A single book, comprising about half 
| the entire volume, is devoted to the conclusion 
of this history, and brings us down to the ex- 
tinction of the Byzantine Empire by the Latins 
in 1204. The rest of the volume, forming 
another book, narrates the history of the 


, Greek Empire of Nicaea and Constantinople, 
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and closes with the capture of Constantinople 
by the Ottoman Turks. 

The merits of the volume are the same as 
those we have remarked in its predecessors. 
There is little of picturesque power, little of 

ilosophical generality, and altogether little of 


that quality of interest which, often when there. 


js no positive utility in the work, still makes 
it popular and attractive. The impression, 
indeed, on reading it is, that Byzantine history 
isa dry kind of affair, containing little of real 
human interest to anybody at the present day. 
Mr. Finlay has not in all respects succeeded 
in bringing out the whole interest of his sub- 
ject. Among the Alexiuses and Manuels and 
‘Andronicuses who followed each other on the 
throne of Constantinople through a period of so 
many centuries, there were certainly men of suf- 
ficiently remarkable character to test the utmost 
skill of an historical portrait-painter; nor was 
the social condition of the Byzantine Empire 
without peculiarities calculated to try the most 
subtle power of historical speculation. What 
Mr. Finlay seems to have aimed at, however, is 
simply the presentation of the annals of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires in due sequence 
and with due detail. The facts of the different 

igns are accurately set down in a grave, quiet 
dyle; ; and very sensible reflections are here and 
there introduced, having reference to the state of 
manners and society. The book will be found 
very valuable,—particularly at the present time, 
when the notion of a resuscitated Greek Empire 
is being bandied about, and when the Greek 
Church and its history are topics once again 
unexpectedly in the ascendant. In fact, Mr. 
Finlay has fairly constituted himself the chief 
authority in a department of universal history 
till now little explored, but to which events are 
inviting attention. 

A source of some novelty in the style of the 
work and in the representations it gives of facts 
previously narrated by Gibbon and others, is 
that the author throughout assumes as far as 
possible the Byzantine point of view. The 
result of this is, that the story often runs more 
favourably for the Byzantine Emperors than in 
works in which the Latin point of view has been 
too exclusively kept. Thus, the Crusades figure 
in Mr. Finlay’s work after the following fashion. 


“The influence of the Crusades on the progress of 
European civilization, and the change they produced 
in the relative condition of the governments and 
people in the western nations, offers too wide a field 
even for cursory notice, in a work which confines its 
investigations strictly to the political history of the 
Byzantine empire. I must, therefore, confine my 
observations on the Crusades to their effects on the 
government of Constantinople, and on the condition 
of the Greek Christians. These effects were very 
different from those which they produced on the 
latin nations. In the West, we can trace the germs 
of much social improvement to the immediate results 
of the Crusades ; but in the East, during the whole 
period of their continuance, they were an unmitigated 
evil to the great body of the Christian population. 
For a time, religious feelings induced the leaders to 
behave to the Byzantine empire with some respect, 
43 it was a Christian state; but when ambition and 
fashion, rather than religious feeling, led men to the 
holy wars, the Eastern Christians suffered more from 
the Crusaders than the Mohammedans. It is our 
task, therefore, to view the Crusades chiefly as the 
irruption of undisciplined armies seeking to conquer 

ign lands, and to retain possession of their con- 
quests by military power; and in this light these 
celebrated expeditions effected so little in comparison 
with the forees they brought into the field, and with 
the individual military pretensions of the leaders, and 
government of their Eastern conquests was so 
ruinous and unjust, that the character of the Western 
peans was for many ages regarded by the 
Eastern Christians with feelings of contempt and 
hatred.” 





After detailing the successive steps by which 
the Crusaders succeeded in breaking up the 
Byzantine Empire, Mr. Finlay sums up his 
views as to the causes of the overthrow of that 
Empire in the following passage,—a passage 
which at the same time contains a hint of what 
may be called Mr. Finlay’s most general philo- 
sophy of Byzantine history.— 

“ It may be asserted without hesitation, that the 
first irremediable injury inflicted on the Byzantine 
government was the corruption of the administration 
of justice by ignorant and venal courtiers, whom the 
Basilian emperors intrusted with the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power. * * The people, finding that justice 
was prostituted, and that there was no hope of re- 
forming the administration, ceased to respect the 
central authority. The great moral tie which had 
attached the inhabitants of the provinces to the em- 
perors was then broken. A practical separation of 
the interests of different nations and territories en- 
sued; and a marked change in the relation of those 
provinces which possessed a national character to the 
central government was the first manifest sign of the 
weakness of the empire. The operation of fiscal op- 
pression in accelerating the revolution, and in sepa- 
rating every subject race except the Greek from the 
government, has been fully treated in the preceding 
pages. The Armenians, Cappadocians, Cilicians, 
Bulgarians, Sclavonians, Vallachians, and Albanians 
were, one after the other, driven to assert their inde- 
pendence; and the supremacy of the Hellenic race 
in the Byzantine empire, which may be dated from 
the extinction of the Basilian dynasty, prepared the 
way for internal revolutions and foreign conquest. 
The other nations struggled to preserve their inde- 
pendence; the Greeks bartered theirs for official and 
ecclesiastical power, The decline of the Byzantine 
empire must also be considered as closely connected 
with the identification of the Greek church with the 
Roman administration. This union of the ecclesi- 
astical with the civil government may be also dated 
from the last years of the Basilian dynasty. It was 
consummated after the complete schism of the Greek 
and Latin churches in 1053, which was unfortu- 
nately effected by the Patriarch Michael Keroula- 
rios, with a degree of violence that implanted a deep 
hatred in the breasts of the priesthood of the rival 
sects. By this union of the ecclesiastical with the 
political administration, the power and influence of 
the Greek aristocracy was greatly extended and 
strengthened, but the spirit of the government was 
rendered more exclusive and bigoted. The Byzan- 
tine emperors, as they identified the ecclesiastical 
with the civil administration, always held the East- 
ern clergy in a state of abject dependence on the 
imperial power. They used the church as a minis- 
terial department of government for the religious 
affairs and the education of the people. So that, 
when the loss of Sicily and Italy and the hostility of 
Armenia had excluded men of education belonging 
to these countries from the higher ecclesiastical 
charges at Constantinople, the general ignorance of 
the other subject-races threw every ecclesiastical 
office into the hands of the Greeks, who converted 
the oriental church into a national monopoly. From 
that period the administration of public affairs dis- 
played an excess of bigotry from which it had been 
generally free in preceding ages. ‘The union of the 
church and state grew constantly more intimate, and 
the Greeks, having no rivals in official power, be- 
came more blindly prepossessed in favour of their 
own national prejudices and ecclesiastical practices. 
This exclusive national spirit, combining religion 
with politics, has ever since proved a misfortune to 
the Greek race. During the latter years of the By- 
zantine empire it prevented the people from learn- 
ing those new social and religious ideas which were 
then beginning to enlarge the intelligence and the 
energies of the people in western Europe. The re- 
ligious hatred with which the Greeks regarded every 
nation that acknowledged the papal supremacy led 
them to reject many social, political, and ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms that originated in Catholic countries. 
The twelfth century did much to improve the con- 
dition of the Western nations, but nothing to im- 
prove that of the Greeks. The consequence was 
that the arbitrary power of the Byzantine emperors 
was exercised without any civil or ecclesiastical re- 


"Genoese, Venetian, or Catalan soldiers. 





straint; for the Greeks repudiated every principle of 
civil liberty, and every ecclesiastical declaration in 
favour of the rights of humanity, as heretical and 
revolutionary innovations introduced by the popes 
to further their own ambitious projects. It must 
be remembered that the papal church was at this 
time often actively engaged in defending freedom, in 
establishing a machinery for the systematic admini- 
stration of justice to the people, and in impressing 
men with the full value of fixed laws for the pur- 
pose of restraining the abuses of the temporal power 
of princes. In short, the papal church was then the 
great teacher of social and political reform, and those 
who scorned to listen to its words and study its 
policy could hardly perceive the changes which time 
was producing in the Christian world. The Byzantine 
Greeks immediately rejected the idea of progress; 
the papal church would have fain arrested the pro- 
gressive impulse it had given to society a century or 
two later. The Greeks prided themselves on their 
conservative, or, as they call it, their Roman spirit. 
By clinging superstitiously to antiquated formulas, 
they rejected the means of alleviating the evils of a 
ruinous political fabric, and refused to bett®r their 
condition by entering on paths of reform indicated 
by the Western nations, who were already emerging 
from their social degradation. While the rest of 
Europe was actively striving to attain a happier 
future, the Greeks were gazing backward on what 
they considered a more glorious past. This habit 
of appropriating to themselves the vanished glo- 
ries of the Roman empire, or of ancient Greece, 
created a feeling of self-sufficiency which repudi- 
ated reform in the latter days of the Byzantine 
empire, and which has ever since retarded the pro- 
gress of the modern Greeks in the career of Euro- 
pean civilization.” 

Perhaps the best and most spirited portion of 
the volume is that describing the inroads of the 
Ottoman Turks on the revived Greek Empire 
of the Palzologi, and the final capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Sultan Mohammed. The 
last act in this important historical catastrophe 
is thus related.— 


“ The contrast between the city of the Christians 
and the camp of the Mohammedans was not en- 
couraging. Within the walls an emperor in the de- 
cline of life commanded a small and disunited force, 
with twenty leaders under his orders, each at the 
head of an almost independent band of Greek, 
So slight 
was the tie which bound these various chiefs together, 
that, even when they were preparing for the final 
assault, the emperor was obliged to use all his autho- 
rity and personal influence to prevent Justiniani and 
the Grand-duke Notaras from coming to blows, 
Justiniani demanded to be supplied with some addi- 
tional guns for the defence of the great breach, but 
Notaras, who had the official control over the artil- 
lery, peremptorily refused the demand. In the 
Turkish camp, on the other hand, perfect unity pre- 
vailed, and a young, ardent, and able sovereign con- 
centrated in his hands the most despotic authority 
over a numerous and well-disciplined army. To ex- 
cite the energy of that army to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, the sultan proclaimed to his troops that 
he granted them the whole plunder of Constanti- 
nople, reserving to himself only the public buildings. 
The day of battle was regarded as a religious festival 
in the Othoman camp, and on the previous night 
lamps were hung out before every tent, and fires 
were kindled on every eminence in or near the lines. 
Thousands of lanterns were suspended from the flag- 
staffs of the batteries, and from the masts and yards 
of the ships, and were reflected in the waters of the 
Propontis, the Golden Horn, and the Bosphorus. 
The whole Othoman encampment was resplendent 
with the blaze of this illumination. Yet a deep 
silence prevailed during the whole night, except when 
the musical cadence of the solemn chant of the call 
to prayers showed the Greeks the immense numbers 
and the strict discipline of the host. Before the 
dawn of day, on the morning of the 29th May 1453, 
the signal was given for the attack. Column after 
column marched forward, and took up their ground 
before the portions of the wall they were ordered to 
assail, The galleys, fitted with towers and scaling- 
platforms, advanced against the fortifications of the 
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port protected by the guns on the bridge. But the 
principal attack was directed against the breach at 
the gate of St. Romanos, where two flanking towers 
had fallen into the ditch and opened a passage into 
the interior of the city. The gate of Charsias and 
the quarter of Blachern were also assailed by chosen 
regiments of janissaries in overwhelming numbers. 
The attack was made with daring courage, but for 
more than two hours every point was successfully de- 
fended. In the port, the {talian and Greek ships 
opposed the Turkish galleys so effectually that the 
final result appeared to favour the besieged. But 
on the land side one column of troops followed the 
other in an incessant stream. The moment a divi- 
sion fell back from the assault new battalions occu- 
pied its place. ‘The valour of the besieged was for 
some time successful, but they were at last fatigued 
by their exertions, and their scanty numbers were 
weakened by wounds and death. Unfortunately, 
Justiniani, the protostrator or marshal of the army, 
and the ablest officer in the place, received a wound 
which induced him to retire on board his ship to have 
it dressed. Until that moment he and the emperor 
had defended the great breach with advantage, but 
after his retreat Sagan Pasha, observing that the 
energy of the defenders was relaxed, excited the 
bravest of the janissaries to mount to the assault. 
A chosen company led by Hassan of Ulubad (Lopa- 
dion), a man of gigantic frame, first crossed the ruins 
of the wall, and their leader gained the summit of 
the dilapidated tower which flanked the breach. The 
defenders, headed by the Emperor Constantine, made 
a desperate resistance. Hassan and many of his 
followers were slain, but the janissaries had secured 
the vantage-ground, and fresh troops pouring in to 
their aid, they surrounded the defenders of the 
breach. The emperor fell amidst a heap of slain, 
and a column of janissaries rushed into Constan- 
tinople over his lifeless body. About the same time 
another corps of the Othomans forced an entrance 
into the city at the Gate of the Circus, which had 
been left almost without defence, for the besieged 
were not sufficiently numerous to guard the whole 
line of the fortifications, and their best troops were 
drawn to the points where the attacks were fiercest. 
The corps that forced the Gate of the Circus took 
the defenders of the Gate Charsias in the rear, and 
overpowered all resistance in the quarter of Blachern. 
Several gates were now thrown open, and the army 
entered Constantinople at several points. ‘The cry 
that the enemy had stormed the walls preceded their 
march, Senators, priests, monks, and nuns; men, 
women, and children, all rushed to seek safety in St. 
Sophia’s. A prediction current among the Greeks 
flattered them with the vain hope that an angel 
would descend from heaven and destroy the Mo- 
hammedans, in order to reveal the extent of God's 
love for the orthodox. St. Sophia’s, which for some 
time they had forsaken, as a spot profaned by the 
emperor’s attempt at a union of the Christian world, 
was again revered as the sanctuary of orthodoxy, 
and was crowded with the flower of the Greek 
nation, confident of a miraculous interposition in 
favour of their national pride and ecclesiastical pre- 
judices. ‘The besiegers, when they first entered the 
city, fearing lest they might encounter serious re- 
sistance in the narrow streets, put every soul they 
encountered to the sword. But as soon as they 
were fully aware of the small number of the gar- 
rison, and the impossibility of any further opposition, 
they began to make prisoners. At length they reached 
St. Sophia’s, and, rushing into that magnificent 
temple, which could with ease contain about twenty 
thousand persons, they performed deeds of plunder 
and violence not unlike the scenes which the Cru- 
saders had enacted in the same spot in the year 1204. 
The men, women, and children who had sought 
safety in the building were divided among the 
soldiers as slaves, without any reference to their 
rank or respect for their ties of blood, and hurried 
off to the camp, or placed under the guard of com- 
rades, who formed a joint alliance for the security 
of their plunder. The ecclesiastical ornaments and 
church-plate were poor indeed when compared with 
the immense riches of the Byzantine cathedral in 
the time of the Crusaders; but whatever was move- 
able was immediately divided among the soldiers 
with such celerity, that the mighty temple soon 
presented few traces of having been a Christian 





church. While one division of the victorious army 
was engaged in plundering the southern side of the 
city, from the Gate of St. Romanos to the Church 
of St. Sophia, another, turning to the port, made 
itself master of the warehouses that were filled with 
merchandise, and surrounded the Greek troops under 
the Grand-duke Notaras. The Greeks were easily 
subdued, and Notaras surrendered himself a prisoner. 
About mid-day the Turks were in possession of the 
whole city, and Mohammed II. entered his new 
capital at the Gate of St. Romanos, riding trium- 
phantly past the body of the Emperor Constantine, 
which lay concealed among the slain in the breach 
he had defended.” 

At atime when so much attention is being 
devoted to the modern history of the Greek race, 
and to the constitution and history of the Greek 
Church, and when even our scholars are catch- 
ing the enthusiasm and insisting on the neces- 
sity of studying the modern Greek language and 
literature, Mr. Finlay’s solid and careful works 
will be welcomed by all who read to be informed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Lost Treasures ; or, Scenes from the Drama 
of Life: a Tale. (E. Daniell.)—The title of this 
tale should have been ‘‘ Last scenes from several 
melo-dramas, not in the least like life,” if A 
is still A, and B “ by itself—B.” So many sin- 
gular losers of strange treasure, as are here tied 
up nosegay-wise, can hardly ever have met. ‘The 
Hercules” and “the inimitable Albino,” ‘the 
Giant from Acapulco” and ‘the smallest Child 
in creation,” never did travel in the same cara- 
van; unless it were by some accident, not of 
Fate but of Barnum, which, depriving them of 
all their free will, reduced them to passive mon- 
strosity without a part in ‘‘ Life.” One of the 
treasures here “lost” would have furnished mat- 
ter enough for twenty volumes had the wonders 
of her wanderings fallen into hands sufficiently 
regardful of their importance. Let us just sketch 
her story. She is an amiable, irreproachable young 
Lady, persuaded to marry a nobleman that, loves 
her dearly. Unable, however, to satisfy herself, 
she resolves on obtaining a separation from him, 
— takes French leave of his house, by leaving 
him a letter, and takes her passage, under an 
assumed name, for India, whither she sails in 
the hope of finding a brother.—That the ship 
in which Lady Fitzherbert sails should fall into 
trouble was, of course, to be foreseen by the 
meanest capacity. We are not so sure that Fore- 
sight could have prepared itself to find cousins for 
Emmeline on board—and, what is more, cousins 
not prepared to think her fitter for Bedlam 
than for Bombay. These lenient cousins proffer 
their help and protection to this lonely pilgrim ; 
but she knows better than to accept of any comfort. 
Having got safe to Malta, a governess she will be; 
—and she engages herself in the family of one of 
those bugbear Ladies ‘‘ wanting a governess,” 
without whose existence grievance-mongers in 
fiction would be at a loss, A capital and patient 
governess this flighty -young wife makes :—and, 
if the brother of the Lady in whose family she 
engages did not fall in love with her, novel readers 
would be justified in sending back their copies of the 
tale, feeling themselves so many persons cheated 
on the occasion !—Let us assure them, however, 
that the amount of marvels, old and new, in addi- 
tion to those propounded, which they will find 
among these ‘‘ Lost Treasures,” is sufficient to 
keep the laziest attention awake. 

Charles the Fifth : Chronicles of his Personal and 
Political Life—[Charles Quint: Chronique de sa 
Vie Intérieure, dc.]. By Amédée Pichot. (Paris, 
Furne & Co.; London, Barthts & Lowell.) — 
Charles the Fifth seems a favourite hero of historical 
writers at present. Mr. Stirling’s interesting work 
on the life of Charles after his abdication has been 
followed by one from the pen of M. Michelet ; and 
here we have a volume of very agreeable, though 
somewhat ill-digested, historical gossip respecting 
the same monarch. M. Pichot is a writer who 
knows what kind of matter is interesting, and who 
writes in an easy, pleasant style,—and his work 





may be recommended to all who have a liking for 
history in undress, 

Matrimonial Shipwrecks ; or, Mere Human Ng. 
ture. By Annette Marie Maillard. 2 yolk 
(Routledge & Co.)—This must certainly take it, 
place among the unprofitable works of fiction, —not 
so much from the absence of cleverness, for it bears 
traces of ability—as from the entire absence of 
everything like human nature or rational purpose, 
Every character, from Miss Lincoln the heroine, 
and Richard Adair the hero, down to black Leah 
the ayah, seems possessed by a spirit of foolishness 
that is not even entertaining. The moral, if mora] 
there be, amounts to no more than to show the 
mischief that may be wrought by young ladies who 
say ‘‘ No” when they mean “Yes.” We cannot 
recommend our readers to invest either their time 
or their eyesight in reading ‘Matrimonial Ship. 
— :—the title is decidedly the best part of the 

ok. 

Technological Military Dictionary. By Capt, 
G. F. Duckett. A new and revised edition, 
(Parker, Furnivall & Co.)—Books like the present, 
which in times of peace have a merely scientific and 
professional interest, become popular in war tim 
when all the armies of Europe are in motion. The 
volume now before us seems to be the German 
part of a larger work,—and so far as we can judge 
of a production absolutely technical, it appears to 
be well executed. 

Guide Books.—That which is comprehended in 
the prescription ‘‘change of air’’ is more intel 
ligently understood than was the case formerly, 
Sickly dowagers there must be still, amused 
solemn Nonsense, which promises them a miracle, 
on this strand or by the other fountain, into be- 
lieving that time will roll back, and stupidity 
be brightened up, into cheerfulness of heart and 
quickness of brains by ‘‘change of air.” Over. 
wrought men, again, to whom every day’s paper 
and every hour’s post brings some new intimation 
of care, have hardly another chance of renewal 
than that of forcible separation from paper and 

t, —and are better —— of, by way of change, 
in a strange swamp or down an alien mine, 
in the most bracing of climates which is eee 
p Maver ‘* motes” called responsibilities. But the 
old fashion of wholesale promising has 
the. spa-doctors to the homeeopathists and the 
hydropathists,—to those who believe that salt can 
save by its savour, that green tea is the real 
spirit of life, and that the virtue of early hours 
is an exploded fallacy, which went out with the 
dark days of witchcraft. Hence—to come to our 
point—the new Guide Books on the subject are 
more sensible, though less showy, than the eld 
ones. In Notes on Spain; with a Special Account 
of Malaga and its Climate, by Edwin Lee (Hope 
& Co.), no more is said than is required to justify 
the treatment of the subject medically. Malaga 
has its good points, which are fairly stated by Dr. 
Lee; but it is not put forward as a sanctuary in 
which the Summoner cannot reach the patient. 
Other resorts in Spain are considered and compared; 
and the. volume is made amusing by citations from 
the books of Mr. Ford and Mr. Hoskins.—Nice and 
its Climate; with Noticesof the Coast from Marseilles 
to Genoa, also by Dr. Lee (Hope & Co.), is another 
readable, and apparently sensible, book on the South 
of France, its appliances and its wants as a place 
of resort for invalids.—Another family of ailers 
than those who try exile in the South are aimed 
at in Dr. Robertson’s Handbook to the Peak of 
Derbyshire and to the Use of the Buxton Mineral 
Waters, &c. dc. (Bradbury & Evans.) — Great 
changes, we are told, for the better have passed 
over this northern Spa :—and seducing woodcuts 
ofnew pump-rooms, baths, colonnades, &c. &c., exe- 
cuted in the iron architecture which we owe to Sir 
Joseph Paxton, are laid out to tempt the invalid 
who cannot move further. The letter-press here, 
too, is explicit and minute enough, without un- 
pleasant puffery. A Botanical Appendix, contri- 
buted by a Lady, will help such visitors as enjoy 
the study and collecting of flowers in their favour- 
ite pursuit. 

On our library table lie— Gatherings from 
many Authors, a collection of extracts taken 
in a great measure from newspaper and mage 
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gine articles, without point or object. — The 
Art of Good and Cheap Cookery for the Working 
Classes, -by the Editor of ‘The Family Econo- 
mist,’ a useful little tract, which we recommend 
to. young housewives; who may also provide 
themselves at the same time with Spelling Taught 
by Transcribing and Dictation, by Richard Bithell, 
in which an ingenious system of teaching ortho- 
phy is set forth—We have before us A Geo- 
ical Map of Ireland, to accompany the Instruc- 
tigns to Valuators,—and several publications more 
or less connected with religious subjects.—A Trea- 
tise on Relics, by John Calvin, newly translated 
from the French original, forming about sixty 
s, is made the pretence for publishing above 
two hundred pages of introductory matter. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


lford’s (Rev. H.) Quebec Chapel Sermons, fc. 8vo. 78. 6d. el. 
arker's (H. A.) Crown Jewels scattered for Youth, fe. vo. 1s. 6d. 
ean’s (C.) Introductory School Atlas, imp. Svo. 58. cl. 
slack’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, lith edit. fc. Svo. 88. 6d. 
john’s Brit. Class. * De Foe’s Works, Vol. 2,’ 38, 6d. cl. | 
john’s Class. Lib. ‘Strabo, Geography of, trans. Vol. 1,’ 58. cl. 
john’s Illust. Lib. * Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits,’ 58. cl. 
john’s Scien. Lib, ‘ Ennemoser’s aan, of Magic, Vol. 2,’ 5s. cl. 
john’s Stand. Lib. * Kelly’s History of Russia,’ 3s. 6d. cl. 
jothwell, by James Grant, new edit. fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Cherubini th) On Counterpoint and Fugae, royal 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 
ryer’s (Mra) Devotional Remains, by Barrett, fc. 8vo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
urling’s Merry Wags of Warwickshire, a Play, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. swd. 
yockray’s (B.) Part x edit. fe. 8vo. 48, cL. 

, fe. 8vo. 18, sw 


Jastern War, a Poem, Part L. 

‘lementary Guide to Kt: mology of the English Language, 4d. swd. 
cy. Met. * History of Ottoman Empire, 2nd edit. revised,’ 78. 6d. 
mouth’s Pay <= Life, by E. Osler, new edit. fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 

‘oote’s (A. H.) Africa and the American Flag, er. 8vo. 108, 6d. 

urney’s (A.) Songs of the Present, fc. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds. 

allam’s Constitutional History of England, 7th edit. 3 vols. 30s, 

larris's Questions on Arithmetic, 2nd edit. enlarged, 2s. 6d. cl. 

eir of Redclyffe, 5th edit. 1 vol. cr. Svo. 68. cl. 

‘ook’s Church Dictionary, 7th edit. 8vo. 168. cl. 

Jamieson’s Eastern Manners illustrative of Old Test. 4th edit. 6s. 

Jenks’s Prayers and Offices of Devotion, new edit. 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Jones's (Rev. J.) Cottager’s Adviser, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Jones's io. J.) Cottage Devotion, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cL 

Jones’s Science of Bookkeeping, 2 Parts in 1, 10th edit, 12s. cl. 

Jowett’s (Rev. W.) Doctrine of ration, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Kaloolah, Lf W. 8. Mayo, new edit. fc. 8vo. 18, 6d. bd: 

King’s (A. J.) How to learn La’ 
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tin, 12mo. 48. cl. 
e's History of Constituent Assembly, Vol. 2, cr. Svo. 68. 
Lamplighter, illust. by Gilbert, 2nd edit. er. 8v0, 38 6d. cl. 
Lewell Pastures, by Author of *Smugglers and Foresters,’ 2 v. 15. 
Life and its Aims, in Two Parts, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, 2nd edit. 2 vols. peg Svo. 428. 
Mu ‘or’s (Capt.) Indian Leisure, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. c). 
Mant’s (Kev. F. W.) Midshipman, new edit. fc. Svo. 1s. bds. 
Mimpriss’s (R.) Class Papers for Home Study, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
Molyneux’s (Rev. C.) Get! ane, Lectutes, cr. Svo. 48. Gd. cl. 
Moodie’s (S.) Roughing It in the Bush, cheaper edit. 10s. 6d. cl. 
va pers, 0. 18. ol, swd. 
Parlour Lib.,* Sybil Lennard, by Mrs. Grey,’ fc. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. -* 
Pearce On Diseases incidental to Sedentary Life, fc. Svo, 38. 6d. cl. 
Perrin’s (J.) French Fables, new edit. 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Philip Colville, by Grace Kennedy, new edit, 18mo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 1s. 6d. 
ost Office Directory of Berkshire, Northamptonshire, &c. 25s, cl. 
tailway Lib ,* Ernest Maltravers, by Sir E. B. Lytton,’ 18. 6d. bds. 
Ritchie's (J. B.) i 1 
Rou! My Guide to Crystal Pa’ 
he Land of the Czar, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
ears’ Service in India, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

peare’s Scholar, by K. G. White, Svo. 15s. cl. ¥ 
Smart’s (Walker's) preneunaing Sagan Dictionary, new edit. 6a, 
fm bey (W. C.) Whatshall 1 Teach next? or. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

ickland’s Lives of the Queens, Index to, 8vo. 28. 6d.cl.; Vol. 8, 
new edit. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Tayler and e’s Two Loves and a Life, a Play, fc. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
'ymms’s Account of St. Mary’s Church, . 4to. 158. cl. 
ivia, a Journal, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 2 vols. post vo. 2s. cl. 
Wagner's ( Rey. G.) Sermons to Children, 2nd edit. 1Smo. 1s. cl. 





. W.) and and Rome, post 8vo. 78. cl. 

, . Black, by F. and T. Pulszky, 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Villis’s (N. P.) Laughs I have put a Pen to, 2nd edit. cr. Svo. ls. 
Yoodward On Recent and Fossil Shells, Part 2, Plates, 2s. (Weale). 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue final arrangements having been made 
respecting the business part of the gathering of the 
British Association in Liverpool next September, 
we are enabled to give our readers an authorized 
version of the programme. On Wednesday (the 
20th of September), the General Committee will 
meet for despatch of business at noon. In the 
afternoon, at 5 o'clock, the officers of the Asso- 
ciation will be entertained at dinner by the Mayor 
of Liverpool. At 8 o'clock the same evening, the 
Members will assemble in St. George’s Hall, to 
receive the Inaugural Address of the President, 
Lord Harrowby. On Thursday, after the Sec- 
tional business of the day, a grand Soirée will be 
given in the magnificent saloon of St. George’s 
Hall. On Friday, at the evening Conversazione, 
Prof. Owen will deliver an address ‘On the An- 
thropomorphous Apes.’ On Saturday, after the 
Sectional business, the dinner, at which it is usual 
for the President to preside, and which is ex- 
pected to be on a very grand scale, will be given 
probably in St. George’s Hall; and in the evening 
the Mayor of Liverpool will hold a Soirée in the 
brilliant suite of rooms at the Town Hall, which are 
perhaps unrivalled by those of any public building 


fare.” 





in the kingdom. On Monday, the evening enter- 
tainment will consist of a discourse from Col. 
Sabine ‘ On Terrestrial Magnetism,’ which will, it 
is expected, be very fully illustrated. On the 
following evening, Prof. Stokes, assisted by two 
French cultivators of science, will deliver a dis- 
course ‘On some of the Phenomena of Light; 
after which, the Photographic Society of Liverpool 
will bring forward some matters of interest. On 
Wednesday, the Association will bring its labours 
to a close; and the President will terminate the 
proceedings by his Farewell Address at 3 P.M. 

Several arrangements, we are glad to hear, have 
been made by the local Committee, which will add 
much to the comfort and pleasure of the visitors ; 
and the excursions, which will commence on 
Thursday, the day after the close of the meeting, 
are likely to be unusually interesting. One is 
arranged for the Bangor Slate Quarries and Holy- 
head, another for the Cheshire Salt Mines, and a 
third for the Glass and Coal District of St. Helen’s. 
The Excursion Committee, owing to the admirable 
arrangements of Mr. Braithwaite Poole, have been 
successful in obtaining from all the railway com- 
panies having termini at Liverpool and Birkenhead 
the privilege of making excursions for one hundred 
miles around Liverpool upon payment of the fare 
one way only, or what is usually called a “‘ single 
Mr. Charles M‘Iver, another member of 
the Committee, has arranged to have one of the 
tenders of the New York and Halifax mail-boats 
in attendance daily at the landing-stage, for the 
purpose of giving the visitors the most satisfactory 
means of viewing the shores of the Mersey free of 
expense. If liberality and a desire to please can 
make the meeting a pleasant one, these will not 
be wanting ; and from many circumstances it is 
augured that this gathering at Liverpool will be 
one of the pleasantest of the many very pleasant 
meetings of the Association. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POET GRAY. 

NINE years ago the autograph of the poet 
Gray was one of the scarcest autographs of the 
great men of England in the century in which he 
flourished. The possession of a letter in the hand- 
writing of Gray was either the pride or the envy 
of collectors. Then came a change—what coin 
collectors call a “‘ find”; and theoncerare autograph 
became comparatively common. Our readers will 
recollect the ‘‘ find” to which we allude :—a sale at 
Messrs. Evans’s, in December, 1845, of the original 
MS. of the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ and 
many unpublished letters addressed to Mason and 
to the Principal of Pembroke College. The sale 
was duly chronicled in our columns [Athen. No. 
945], and a portion of the new knowledge thus 
opened up to us has since been published by the 
Rey. John Mitford. 

At the sale in 1845 the leviathan purchaser was 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis. He bought the ‘ Elegy’ 
for 100/., and the Odes for 100 guineas,—indeed, 
he may be said to have bought more than the 
cream of the collection. He was proud of his 
purchase,—so proud, indeed, that Messrs. Clarke 
& Bedford were employed to inlay them on fine 
paper, bind them up in volumes of richly-tooled 
olive morocco, with silk linings, and finally enclose 
each volume in a case of plain purple morocco. The 
order was carefully carried out, and the volumes 
were deposited at Stoke Pogeis in the great house 
adjoining the grave of Gray. 

Either whim or necessity induced Mr. Penn, 
two years ago, to offer his valuable acquisition for 
sale by public auction. A few lots came to the 
hammer; but they were all bought in. Mr. Penn 
found the public unwilling to pay for Messrs. 
Clarke & Bedford’s binding, and the precious 
volumes were returned, we believe, to the ware- 
house of the Pantechnicon; from whence they have 
been taken—torn, in many instances, from their 
rich bindings,—and are now about to be offered, 
in their native simplicity, to the public under the 
hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 

It is not our custom to announce all Sales before- 
hand ; but there are cases—and such we consider 
this to be—when it is our duty to call attention to 
such scatterings of property interesting to the 





———— 


public. When, in 1845, Mr. Penn gave 1001. for 
the ‘ Elegy,’ Eton College was a competitor with 
Mr. Penn. Public bodies move slowly; and we 
think it our duty to point out to the this 
renewed opportunity for the acquisition of a lite- 
rary treasure. The precious MS. could hardly be 
placed in a more appropriate locality. Cambridge, 
too, might not inappropriately become a bidder. 
We should like to see Gray's ‘ Elegy’ lying by the 
side of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ in the library of Trinity 
College. 

The importance of the MS. of the ‘ Elegy’ 
to be sold on the 4th of next month is not suffi- 
ciently understood. _ It is full of verbal alterations, 
—is the only copy known to exist,—and is evi- 
dently Gray’s first grouping together of the stanzas 
asa whole. As the ‘ Blegy’ is known by heart to 
nearly every Englishman, and we believe Ame- 
rican, .we shall give some of the hitherto unpub- 
lished readings. The established text we print in 
Roman type,—the MS. readings in italics.— 

Of such as wandering near her midnight bower 
stray loo 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 
village 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
For ever sleep; the breezy call of 


The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn 
Or Chanticleer so shrill or 


Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share 


coming 
doubtful 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
omely 
Their homely joys 
rustic 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 

Forgive, ye proud, th’ involuntary fault 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust 
awake 


Chill penury repress’d their noble rage 
had damp’d 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Tully 


Some Cromwell 
Cesar 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d 
struggling 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way 
silent 


Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires 
And buried ashes glow with social 


Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
With hasty footsteps brush 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
aft hoary 
spreading 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn 
With gestures quaint 


Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove 
Sond conceits he wont to 


Along the heath and near his fayeurite tree 
By the heath side 


The next with dirges due in sad array 
meet 


Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn 

Wrote that 

Carv'd 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere 
heart 


Or drew his frailties from their dread abode 
Nor seek to draw them 
There they alike in trembling hope repose 
His frailties there 
Here is the art of word-painting carried to per- 
fection. Who does not feel with Waller !— 


Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 


Among the unknown treasures of the collection 
now about to be scattered no one can tell whither, 
is an unpublished character of Daniel—part of the 
Poet's intended History of English Poetry. Here 
it is:—and what we have lost from the non-com- 
pletion of the task which Gray had im on 
himself this character contains ample evidence.— 

«Samuel Daniel. 

“His genius and style rarely if ever rise to that 
elevation, that the stronger and more terrific 
emotions of mind require. His figures and allu- 
sions are neither many nor bold; he had little 
invention in the design, or art in the arrangement 
of his ideas. His ear was good, his versi cation 
like his style flowing and unaffected. As his youth 
was passed in an age of better taste, fertile in genius 
and in poetry, he caught from the works he then 
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admired, and the friendships he then form’d, a 
warm zeal and respect for his own art, and im- 
prov’d those abilities nature had given him to a 
certain pitch beyond which he never went, for his 
riper days were in an insipid court, nay 
worse, a court of bad taste, that affected out of 
policy a contempt for the favourite studies of the 
preceding reign, and that with a pedantic admira- 
tion and reverence for the ancients preferred to 
the brightest productions of genius such works as 
servilely and inelegantly copied their thoughts, or 
imitated more happily their puerilities. This may 
be sufficient to show why his natural talents, and 
po ade mag Spenser had raised of him were 
b after the death of Elizabeth; he himself 
was sensible of it, and feelingly regrets the happier 
days he had once seen. Musoph. p. 88. ‘But 
whereas he came planted in the spring,’ &c., and 
Epist. to the prince before his Philotas. ‘Tho’ I 
the remnant,’ &c., and this was probably the reason 
why he employed his latter days in writing history, 
indeed, his wars of York and Lancaster (tho’ 
wrote before Elizabeth’s death) of which he never 
finish’d more than eight books, mark very strongly 
his transition from verse to prose. The a 
of events is in the same dull order that he found in 
the Chronicle, no attempt at poetical contrivance 
or design, except the raising Henry the Fifth’s 
ghost (L. 5), which is merely an imitation of 
Lydgate (or rather Boccace) ‘ Lyndesay’s Tragedie 
of Card. Betone,’ ‘Drayton's Legends of Robert 
D. of Norm.,’ ‘Piers Gaveston,’ &c., and the 
‘Mirror of Magistrates,’ already ane by him in 
the ‘Complaint of Rosamond,’ and a long Fable 
ill introduced (L, 6, St. 27) to account for the 
invention of gunpowder, it can hardly be known 
for verse but by the measure and the rhyme, and 
is doubtless the meanest among his performances; 
indeed, in all he has left us there are two defects 
(perhaps of his nature) very conspicuous, the 
want of imagination and the weakness of expres- 
sion (see Drayton's Elegy to Mr. Reynolds), 
(faults nearly allied to those beauties for which I 
have celebrated him); yet had hisapplication been 
directed by some friend (like Spenser) of superior 
talents to those subjects that best suit a gentle and 
sensible nature, that move and warm without in- 
flaming or transporting the heart, he might have 
doubtless merited the character of an amiable and 
even affecting writer. He had the more need of 
such assistance, because besides his usual coldness 
and redundancy of expression, he shows a remark- 
able want of judgment, I might instance his giving 
in to the conceits of Marino and the bad Italian 
writers (though it is but seldom he does this and in 
a manner that shows it is not natural to him), his 
choice of Seneca for a model, and his introduction 
of rhyming stanzas in tragedy,—but the fashion of 
that age in which he lived may serve to excuse the 
former, and the examples of Lord Buckhurst, 
Lord Brooke, and others the latter. Such writers 
as Seneca and Marino not only dazzle men of little 
imagination, who admire them as women do heroes, 
because they possess what themselves principally 
want, but those too of brighter parts who find in 
them something congenial to their own fancy, and 
whose mind is not comprehensive or attention cool 
enough to judge of the whole or discern the superior 
beauties of propriety in place, of time, and of cha- 
racter. It is chiefly from the Musophilus that I 
judge of his talents for Elegy which requires no 
other order or invention than those of pure, simple 
nature, what is (or what ought to appear) the 
result of a feeling mind strongly possess’d by its 
subject, and surely he that is so in poetry has done 
more than half his work, but it is not every imagi- 
nation that can throw itself into all the situations 
of a fictitious subject.” 

Gray's notion of the poetical requirements of an 
Elegiac writer, as here somewhat sketchily ex- 
pressed, will be read with interest. If there be 
other characters of poets in the approaching sale 
of equal merit with this of Daniel, let them be pub- 
lished by all means. 





POPE'S EPITAPH ON ‘MRS. CORBET’ 
WE have received three communications on the 
subject of the Epitaph on ‘Mrs. Corbet.’ As 
the writers substantially agree in their repre- 











sentations, we shall print the one which comes 
from a Lady who, from her relationship to the 
family, speaks with a sort of authority. She thus 
writes :—- 

* Longnor, near Shrewsbury, July 25, 1854. 

** After reading in the Atheneum of the 22nd 
inst. the remarks there made on the Life of Pope, 
and the well-known and beautiful Epitaph written 
by him, I wish to state that in the Corbett family 
the belief has always existed that that Epitaph 
was written on Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Sir Uvedale and Lady Mildred Corbett, and 
grand-daughter of Sir Richard Corbett, who was a 
friend of William Lord Russell. A portrait of 
this lady, by Le Garde, is at Longnor Hall, in 
Shropshire—which is still the residence of that 
branch of the Corbetts—and the Epitaph is on her 
monument in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, 
prefaced by the following lines :— 

“**In Memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Corbett, who departed 
this Life at Paris, March Ist, 1724, after a long and painfull 
sickness. She was a Daughter of Sir Uvedale Corbett, of 
Longnor, in the County of Salop, Bart., by the Right Hon. 
the Lady Mildred Cecill, who ordered this Monument to be 
erected. 

Here rests a woman, &c. &c.’ 

—tTradition remains in the family that Miss Cor- 
bett’s long and painful sickness was caused by 
cancer, so that probably her sufferings were as | 
well known to her friends as those of Mrs. Cope, | 
and it is singular that the death of both ladies took 

place in Paris. Lady Mildred (at that time re- | 
married to Sir Charles Hotham), who erected the 
monument to her daughter's memory, died herself 
January the 18th, 1726-7, which gives an earlier 
date to the Epitaph than the Death of Mrs. Cope. 
These particulars are all given in the second | 
volume of the ‘English Baronetage,’ London, 1741, | 
under the head of ‘Corbett of Leighton.’ I hope 
that this may prove a satisfactory answer to your 
inquiry ‘whether there was a Mrs. Corbet at all?’ 

“‘T remain, &c. 
“FavoreTra Hamitton, née CorBETT.” 





Our Correspondent cannot, of course, suppose that 
we meant literally to ask whether there was a Mrs. 
Corbet—any Mrs. Corbet then alive. There may 
have been many. The question was, whether there 
was a “ Mrs. Corbet who died of a cancer in the 
breast,” known to Pope, and on whom he wrote 
his epitaph? The inscription on the monument, 


Uvedale Corbet, Bart. Her second husband wag 
Sir Charles Hotham, of the county of York, Bart, 

This monument was finished by her son, Sir 
Richard Corbet, Bart.” 


What is the meaning of this word finished? 
The reader will no doubt have observed, that 
the inscription to Mrs. Corbet is complete in 
itself, — and just as complete without as with 
Pope’s verses. It is possible, therefore, that the 
verses were subsequently added by her brother, 
Sir Richard, when he “ finished” the monument, 

If it can be shown that these verses were in- 
scribed on the monument before May 1728, when 
Mrs. Cope died, it will establish the claims of Mrs, 
Corbet as against Mrs. Cope; if it cannot, we shall 
still suspect that, as in the case of Rumbold, they 
were an “appropriation.” Either way, ds we 
said last week, the sketch of the life and sufferings 
of Mrs. Cope—of Pope’s respect and regard for her 
—and of his own noble conduct—will lose no jot 
of its interest or value. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Florence. 

Some years since [April 21, 1849—Athen. No. 
1121], I sent you a few words noting the progress 
of a remarkable and highly praiseworthy publica- 
tion, the ‘ Archivio Storico Italiano,’—projected, 
superintended, and carried on by the unaided in- 
dustry and capital of Gio. Pietro Vieusseux, a 
veteran littérateur and publisher, whose name has for 
very many years been known and respected by the 
literary world of Italy from one end of the penin- 


| sula to the other. The work has now been brought 


to a close,—not so much because it has accom- 
plished all that it was intended to achieve as, it is 
to be feared, for lack of the needful amount of 
support. ‘The object proposed was to print, in a 
handsome octavo form, a portion of the vast 
quantity of materials for Italian history which lie in 
MS. in the various public libraries and archives and 
private muniment-rooms throughout Italy. There is 
perhaps no country in which these exist in so great 
abundance and such variety of form, from pro- 
fessed histories down to private memoranda and 
family chronicles,—a species of record which it 
was very much the habit of the old Italian families 
to keep, and often to perpetuate from generation 





in St. Margaret’s Church, does not so inform us; 
as neither ‘‘Pope” nor “cancer” are there | 
mentioned ; indeed the words ‘‘who departed 
this life after a long and painful sickness” seem | 
to us to describe any mortal disease rather than | 
cancer. But why this suppression of the fact on | 
the monument, if it were a fact, when it was given 
for universal circulation in the immortal types of 
the poet? Our Correspondent says, there is a | 
tradition in the family that Mrs. Corbet’s long | 
sickness was caused by cancer. No doubt of it ;— | 
there is more than a tradition in favour of that | 
opinion, and that it was ‘cancer in the breast ”— 

the inscription in the poet’s verses, which has 

stood unquestioned for a century. Further, says | 
our Correspondent, Mrs. Corbet’s sufferings were, 
probably, “‘as well known to her friends as those | 
of Mrs. Cope.” Here, again, we agree; but submit | 
that the question is, were her sufferings as well 
known to Pope? Can our Correspondent, or any 
other Correspondent, give us proof that Pope was | 
in intimate and close friendship with Mrs. Corbet: | 
—or with the Corbet family at the time the epitaph | 
was written? We have shown how long he had | 
known—how much he admired—and how deeply 

interested he was in the fate and fortune of Mrs. 

Cope, “‘ who died of a cancer in the breast.” We 

have shown, too, that Pope was not unwilling, on 

occasions, to make an epitaph do double duty. 

Hence the doubts—hence the difficulties. Can 

our Correspondent, or any other, tell us when 

Pope's lines were inscribed on the monument? Our 

Correspondent quotes the inscription correctly ; 

but the following, not quoted, is significant, and 

wants explanation.— 


“Here lieth also inter’d the body of the Right 
Hon. the Lady Mildred Hotham, daughter of 
James Cecill, late Earl of Salisbury, who died 
January 18, 1726-7. She was first married to Sir 


| 


to generation. The most important and interesting 
of these multiform treasures it was proposed to 
publish with every needful accessory, which the 
most careful editing by some of the first historical 
students of Italy could supply:—prefaces, bio- 
graphical notices, explanatory notes, indices, and 


| such critical and philological examination of the 


ancient texts as might contribute anything to that 
minute study of the history of their language, to 
which the Italians, still influenced by the fast- 
fading traditions of the old Della Cruscan supre- 
macy, pay so much more attention than we are 
wont to think such matters merit. It may be 
worth while to note that the price at which the 
work was published was 2}d. per octavo sheet of 
thirty-three lines in each page, so that a good- 
sized volume cost about seven shillings,—and this 
for a work of which the impression was necessarily 
very small. This mode of pricing a forthcoming 
book at so much per sheet is very usual in Italy. 
The entire series thus published now consists of 
sixteen works, printed in nineteen volumes, and 
of eight volumes of Appendices, which contain 
a variety of shorter and less important, but 
often highly curious, fragments. As the work 
is really an important one, and deserving of 
being known in England, it may be not unin- 
teresting to historical inquirers to give the titles 
of the sixteen principal works. A variety of 
subsidiary matter pertaining to the same subject 
has in many cases been added to the volumes by 
the editors,—a detailed specification of which would 
occupy too much of your space.—l. The “Flo- 
rentine History” of Jacopo Pitti, edited by Filippo 
Luigi Polidori, 1 vol.—2. The “Sienese Diary” of 
Alessandro Sozzini, edited by Gaetano Milanesi, 
| 1 vol.—3. ‘* Milanese Chronicles,” by G. P. Ca- 
gnola, G. Andrea Prato, and G. M. Burigozzo, 
1 vol., edited by Cesare Cantu.—4. Lives of Illus- 
trious Italians, 2 vols., edited by Polidori.—5. The 
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“Secret History” of Venice in 1735, by Marco 
Fosearini, 1 vol., edited by Tommaso Gar.—6. 
«Gixteen Books of Pisan History,” by Raf. 
Roneioni ; with various other Writings on Pisan 
History, 2 vols., edited by Francesco Bonaini.—7. 
Venetian Annals from 1457 to 1500, by Domenico 
Malipiero, with various other Fragments of Vene- 
tian History, 2 vols., edited by Tommaso Gar.— 
g, A Volume of various Venetian Chronicles, 
edited by Polidori and others.—9. Various Nar- 
ratives and Documents on Neapolitan History from 
1522 to 1667, edited by Francesco Palermo, 1 vol. 
—10. Summary of the History of Lucca from 1004 
to 1700, by Girolamo Tommasi, 1 vol., edited by 
Carlo Minutoli.—11. Letters of Pasquale de’ Paoli 
(the Corsican Patriot), 1 vol., edited by N. Tom- 
maseo.—12. History of the War between Pope 
Paul the Fourth and the Spaniards, by Pietro 
Nores, 1 vol., edited by Luciano Scarabelli.—13. 
Gleanings of Piedmontese History from 1285 to 
1617, 1 vol., edited by Luciano Scarabelli.—14. Of 
the Peoples of Italy and their Languages before 
Augustus, 1 vol., by Giovanni Galvani.—15. Docu- 


tending over many centuries. As an example of 
the sport to be had in this huge preserve, take the 
result obtained by myself from one morning’s 
angling. Being engaged on some inquiries into 
the history of the early part of the life of Catherine 
de’ Medicis, I asked to see the papers of the nun- 
nery to which she was consigned , tar the years 
of her family’s exile. They are forthwith produced; 
and, dropping the line into that spot of the vast 
sea of documents indicated by an excellent index, 
I drew up, from among a variety of curious notices, 
diaries of abbesses,—records of sister This and sister 
That,—letters from ci-devant pupils of the house, 
| &c. &c.,—no less than fourteen letters, hitherto un- 
| noticed and unknown, of my heroine herself. Pretty 
| good fishing for one morning ! 

2. The “‘ Archivio delle Riformagioni.” This is 
the most ancient of all the Florentine record 
offices, and contains, especially, all the State papers 
of the ancient republic. It is by no means, how- 
| ever, confined to that period, but has continued to 
| be the general State Paper Office. Its contents 
| are very miscellaneous, and have been arranged, 








ments from the Tuscan Archives illustrative of | but badly, into eighteen classes. The Commission 
Italian Warfare, 1 vol., collected and edited by report that they have found the 26,800 volumes of 
Giuseppe Canestrini.—16. Chronicles of the City papers preserved in this repository in a sad state 
of Perugia from 1150 to 1563, 2 vols., collected and , of confusion and disorder, without inventories or 
edited by Francesco Bonaini, Ariodante Fabreiti, | indices ; and that much and long labour must be 








and F. Polidori.—There is not one of these volumes, 
local and circumscribed as the interest of them may 
appear from their titles, from which useful and 
suggestive notices, sketches, hints and indications, 
bearing on the great story of European civilization, 
may not be drawn. In the communication to the 
Atheneum above alluded to, I endeavoured to con- 
dense the contents of one short narrative so as to 
give a specimen of the sort of materials to be found 
in them. And if poor Nat. Lee’s prayer for the 
annihilation of space and time could be granted, I 
should be tempted to give your readers some further 
notion of their contents. As it is, however, I must 
reserve the small space yet remaining of this letter 
to give you some account of a new institution re- 
cently established by the government here, and 
akin to the subject of which I have been speaking, 
as being subservient to the same studies. I allude 
to the new Central State Archive Office :—the 
constitution and regulations of which may prove 
interesting at a time when we are about establishing 
a similar institution at home. 

No country in the world, perhaps, not even ex- 
cepting our own, is so rich in archives of historical 
value as Tuscany. A moment's reflection on its 
past history and on the part it once took in the 


affairs of Europe will suggest abundant grounds , 


for expectation that its records should be of im- 
portance far more than commensurate with that of 
its own position among the States with which it 
has been in various ways and at various periods 


connected. The careful preservation of documents , 


of all sorts is a characteristic Italian habit; and 
the mass of papers stored in the public repositories 
of Florence is, accordingly, enormous. These, like 
our own, were, until a few months since, kept in 


different buildings and entrusted to the care of , 


separate and independent functionaries. It may 
be not uninteresting to give the English historical 
student some idea of the nature and sources of 
these different collections, especially since they are 
now, by the admirable new regulations to which I 
shall presently advert, all placed at the disposition 
of any inquirer. 

1. The “‘ Archivio Diplomatico” was founded in 


1778 for the reception and care of the papers which | 


had belonged to the numerous monasteries, then 
recently suppressed, and of such collections as 
private individuals might spontaneously deposit 
there. The papers preserved in this establishment 
amount to 186,830, gathered from 344 different 
conventual and private muniment-rooms. The 
Commission, appointed in February 1852 to ex- 


amine and report on all the various archive and | 


record offices, state in their report, presented in 


June of the same year, that they found this collec- | 


tion in excellent order, well arranged, classed, and 


bestowed upon them before they can be consulted 
with much profit. 

3. The “ Archivio Mediceo.” This, unquestion- 
| ably the most interesting of all the Florentine col- 
lections to Europe in general, consists of about 
, 10,000 files of papers. Of these some 2,000 have 
, reference to the Grand Dukes and Duchesses of 
| that house. The reports of the ambassadors sent 

by those princes to Rome, Spain, France, and 
Germany occupy 1,500. The correspondence of 
the Medici family during the period anterior to 
their accession to the throne—up to 1530, 
—is contained in 130 files. The archives of the 
House of Urbino, which became the property of 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany by the marriage of 
Ferdinand the Second with Vittoria, the last scion 
of the House of Rovere, and which were added to 
the Archivio Mediceo in 1805, occupy 868 files. 
Thanks to the zealous labour and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject of the archivist, Signor 
Filippo Moist, who has charge of this collection, 
, the commission were able to report this important 
repository in satisfactory condition. It has been more 
used by literary men than any other portion of thé 
Tuscan records. Varchi and Galluzzi composed 
their histories chiefly on materials drawn hence. 

To these have been added the stores of no less 


| 


The official in attendance shall never leave the 
room until relieved by another. Every doeument 
so delivered shall be registered by the official in 
attendance, with the name of the person to whom 
consigned, and the date of its return to the 
archivist. The students shall give inte the 
hands of the said official all copies, abstracts, 
or notes which they may have made, in order 
that they may be subjected to-collation by the 
archivists, and may receive the inspection of the 
superintendent. Such students as wish it, may 
have copies of documents made for them by the 
officials of the establishment at the foltowing rates: 
—for copies of writing of a date anterior te the 
year 1000, eightpence for every sheet containing 
104 lines of thirty-five letters in a line, —for 
copies of documents of a later date, one third of 
the above rate. The smallness of this remuneration 
will appear startling to English readers. The 
preceding rule, with reference to the collating 
of all copies is well intended, but would surely 
become impracticable if any large use were made 
by historical inquirers of the facilities there 
offered to them. Such are the treasures, and such 
the easy conditions on which they may be. used, 
offered by the new Central Archive Office of Tus- 
cany to the literary men of Europe; and I eannot 
but think that they only require to be widely 
known in order to be sought for and profited by 
more extensively than by the very small Tuscan 
literary world. T.A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A statement has been made in the Sun newspaper 
in reference to our remarks on the Hood Memorial, 
which, if it have any intention at all beyond that 
of proving that its writer is angry, is intended to 
mislead. It mixes up our remarks with the ques- 
tion of some unpaid subscription of which we know 
nothing whatever. We may say, briefly, that the 
present editor,—the gentleman who was editor for 
many years and who still retains his interest in 
the Atheneum,—and the writer of the remarks 
which have called out this reply, were all sub- 
scribers to that fund, and have all paid their sub- 
scriptions, as the banker’s book would prove. 

Our suggestion that Holford House should be 
purchased by the State for public use has been 
taken up in many quarters, and the argument in 
its favour is variously expounded by several corre- 
spondents, whose letters it is not necessary to 
| print in detail. All concur in the idea that the 
| Park should be recovered as soon as possible for 
the people. Holford House and grounds, as we 
said last week, cover the highest, driest, healthiest 





than twenty-five other offices or collections relating | bit in Regent’s Park, — that which is best 
to legislation,—legal process, civil and criminal,— | drained, and from which the best view is caught 
commercial guilds, their regulations, bye-laws, and | of the adjacent sward and lake. This consideration 
proceedings, — finances, taxes, crown lands, &c. | would have its weight at all times; it becomes far 
The entire mass has been transported to one locale ; | more important, however, when, as is now the 
and now occupies a considerable portion of that | case, the site is absolutely wanted by the people 
long building, the work of Vasari, which, under for a scientific and popular Museum. Those who 
the name of Uffizi, is so well known to every tra- know anything of our national collections know 
veller as the habitat of the great gallery of Art | that our rich collection of natural history is wait- 
which constitutes the present chief glory of Flo- ing for ahome. Our treasures are huddled together 
‘rence. A sufficient staff of officers has been | in many places, from the attics to the vaults of 
appointed, a scheme for the general arrangement | Great Russell Street—in dark caves and inacces- 
and co-ordination of the entire mass proposed and | sible lofts—where they are absolutely lost to the 
decided on, and a body of rules enacted,—of which | public and useless to science. A home is wanted 
it may be useful to give that portion which relates for these treasures—a home which shall answer 
to the use of the archives by literary men. | these conditions. It must be on public property, so 

Whoever wishes for purposes of historical study | a8 never to be disturbed. It must be ina place to 
—(a different set of rules altogether is provided for which people can, and will, go to study its contents. 
those who are in search of any document to be | It must be in the immediate vicinity of the living 
used in any legal process or for the establishment animals whose forms and habits these are to illus- 


ofany right)—to avail himself of the public archives 
must present a request to that effect in writing, 
stating the special object of his researches. When 
this has been granted by the Director, he will be 
admitted into a room provided for the purpose 
(and a very comfortable little room it is, furnished 
with every necessary and convenience, except fire), 
and will there have access to the inventories, in- 
dices, &c. He will then deliver to the official in 
attendance his demand in writing for any books, 


indexed. The mass of materials for political, lite- | files, or parchments he may require, from whose 
rary, and artistic history here stored up is, as may | hands he will receive them, and to whom he will 


be readily supposed from the nature of its sources, 


again consign them at the end of each sitting, or 


of the most varied and heterogeneous kind, ex- | even during any momentary absence from the room. 


trate. All these conditions meet in Holford House. 
The ground is public property, and in ninety 
years will revert to the Crown. It is the favourite 
place of popular resort in London, being in the 
Park and close under Primrose Hill. It is onlya few 
yards from the Zoological Gardens. Any one going 
into Regent’s Park on a holiday will see in a 
moment to what extent it is a place of popular 
resort. Our London artizan loves a green sward, 
an open sky, a bright lake, as well as his neighbours; 
and a collection of natural history, however perfect, 
will woo him with less force in the hot, dark rooms 
of the British Museum than the same collection when 
disposed in the cheerful galleries and amidst the 
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blooming gardens of such a place as Holford House. 
Here is a striking fact in confirmation :—half as 
many ns pay to see the Zoological collection 
on # holiday as go into the British Museum for 
nothing. A Natural History Museum at Holford 
House would be one of the most popular institutions 
in London, as well as a great fact for science. 

Death has taken from among us Caroline 
Southey, widow of.the poet. She was not a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bowles, the poet, as our 
contemporaries assert. She called Dr. Bowles 
“*cousin ;” but this was aliterary relationship, not 
one of bl We hope to give some more ample 
account of this graceful and pleasant writer— 
whose fame is a thing apart from that of her 
‘husband—as witness her ‘Chapter on Churchyards,’ 
and particularly the two tales ‘The Broken Heart’ 
and ‘Andrew Cleaves.’ She was also a graceful 
poetess. In later years she devoted herself to 
collecting the letters of her deceased husband, with 
a view, we believe, to publication. 

The members of the Royal Academy, we under- 
stand, on the 25th ult. elected S. A. Hart, R.A. 
to the office of Professor of Painting in that Insti- 
tution, rendered vacant by the resignation of the 
former Professor, C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

The Munich Exhibition has been opened with 
due ceremonial by the King of Bavaria. Next 
week we hope to lay before our readers a detailed 
account of this great gathering of the arts of Ger- 
many. In the mean time, we may state that the 
number of exhibitors amounts to 6,588 :—of these 
2,331 are Bavarians, 1,477 Austrians, and 767 
Prussians ; Wurtemberg gives 443, and Saxony 446. 
The King and Queen of Prussia are expected to 
visit Munich before the close of the month. The 
city is full of celebrities from all countries. 

r. Hamilton has proposed in the House of | 





I never saw the work again till after it was 
printed. — My belief is so strong as almost to 
amount to conviction, that Campbell wrote the 
whole and every part of the ‘Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ with his own hand:—he was not easily 
satisfied with his compositions; and he informed 
me that he had copied early portions of the manu- 
script several times over. J. PAYNE COLLIER. 

** Riverside, Maidenhead, July 23,” 

—This testimony is valuable for its purpose :— 
it is not, however, absolutely conclusive. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens has this week sold, at his 
rooms in King Street, Covent Garden, a valuable 
collection of shells. One lot, a Conus Gloria 
Maris, sold for 437. 1s. Compared against this 
rare and beautiful specimen, other lots realized 
modest prices. A Conus Omaicus brought 161. 16s., 
—a Conus cedo-nulli, 16/.,—a Conus Victor, 
107. 10s.,- a Conus Thalassiarchus, 6/. 15s., 
—a Conus Delessertianus, 6/. 10s. A Cyprea 
Aurora brought 41. 43s.,—a Voluta luteostoma, 
51. 5s.,—a Voluta fusiformis, 57. 10s.,—a Voluta 
papillaris, 57. 5s.,—and a Voluta cymbiola, 5/. 15s. 

The process by which language is formed is one 
of the mysteries of philology. Words come into 
use and none can tell whence or why. Who can 
explain the source of ‘‘all serene,” or deny its 
popularity? Some of the words which 
about for a time like common coin, die the death 
of all cant. Others live on and become historical, 
and form a subject of learned controversy, like the 
words ‘‘Whig” and ‘‘Tory.” Ignorance makes 
language. Children left alone make words; so do 
bushmen, trappers, soldiers, sailors, prisoners, and 
nurses. An amusing instance of the rise of a word 
is recorded by the 7imes correspondent at the seat 


| of war.—“ There is one phrase,” he writes, ‘‘ which 


serves as the universal exponent of peace, goodwill, 


Commons that all matriculations, degrees, and praise, and satisfaction between the natives and 
certificates shall in future be free of stamp duty, so | the soldiery. I have been unable to determine its 
far as regards the University of Dublin. Similar | origin exactly, but I rather think it arose from 
concessions as regards Oxford and Cambridge are | the habit of our men at Malta in addressing every 
also proposed in other forms :—and the Chancellor | native as ‘Johnny.’ At Gallipoli the soldiers per- 
of the Exchequer has consented to the principle | sisted in applying the same word to Turk and 
involved. | Greek, and at length Turk and Greek began to 

We announce with pleasure that the half-holiday | apply it to ourselves, so that stately Generals and 
movement has received the sanction of the leading | pompous Colonels, as they stalked down the bazaar, 
houses in the ‘ Row.” With a few exceptions, | heard themselves addressed by the proprietors as 
the literary houses closed on Saturday last at five | ‘ Johnny’; and to this appellation ‘bono’ was 
o’clock,—and we hear that several firms have | added, to signify the excellence of the wares offered 
expressed their intention to close at two o'clock on | for public competition. It is now the established 
Saturdays so soon as all the necessary arrange- | cry of the army. The natives walk through the 
ments are completed. camp, calling out ‘Bono, Johnny! Sood, sood’ 

Mr. Collier offers personal testimony on the | (milk)! ‘Bono, Johnny! Yoomoortler’ (eggs)! or, 
subject of Campbell's ‘Life of Mrs. Siddons.’ | ‘Bono, Johnny! Kasler’ (geese)! as the case may 


He writes :—‘‘I can bear some testimony to the 
fact, that the ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons’ published 
many years ago as the work of the late Thomas 
Campbell was written by him. I saw great, if 
not the greater, part of the manuscripts, in his 
‘own handwriting, at his chambers, in Bury Street, 
St. James’s, not very long before it was printed. 
What Mr. Patmore may have, inadvertently, said 
to the contrary I know not, excepting as I see his 
words quoted in a letter, from “the publisher of | 
the ‘Life of Mrs. Siddons,’” in the Atheneum of | 
yesterday.—For, at least, twenty years before his 
death I was acquainted with Mr. Campbell; and | 








be; and the dislike of the contracting parties to 
the terms offered on either side is expressed by the 
simple phrase of ‘No bono, Johnny!’ As you 
ride along the road friendly natives grin at you, 
and think, no matter what your rank, that they 
have set themselves right with you, and paid a 
graceful compliment, by a shout of ‘ Bono, Johnny.’ 
Even the dignified reserve of Royal Dukes and 
Generals of Divisions has had to undergo the 
ordeal of this salutation from Pashas and other 
dignitaries. If a benighted Turk, riding home- 
wards, is encountered by a picket of the Light 
Division, he answers the challenge of ‘Who goes 


knowing, as he did, that I was in possession of | there?’ with a ‘ Bono, Johnny,’ and is imme- 
‘many particulars of the career of Mrs. Siddons | diately invited to ‘advance, friend, and all's well!’ 
‘and of her family, from a period considerably | and the native servants sometimes use the same 
anterior to the appearance of any of them on | phrase to disarm the anger of their masters. It 
the London stage, he applied to me to lend him | is really a most wonderful form of speech, and 
assistance in his undertaking. I asked him to | judiciously applied, it might now ‘work’ a man 
let me see what he had done, which led to the | from one end of Turkey in Europe to the other. 
placing of his manuscripts (certainly not then | The most singular use of it was made the other 
brought to a close) in my hands. He had heard | day, when Omar Pasha first visited the camp. 
that I had put my materials into a narrative | After the infantry had been dismissed to their 
form, but such was not the case; and he made | tents, they crowded to the front of their lines 
me. two propositions: either that I should sell | in fatigue jackets and frocks to see the Pasha 
my materials to him or that I should myself, ' go by, and as he approached them a shout of 
under his inspection, interweave them with his | ‘Bono! bono! Johnny!’ rent the air, to the 
manuscript. For various reasons, I was much | great astonishment of Omar.”— Under the cir- 
averse to the first proposition,—and the second | cumstances, Bono Johnny has a fair prospect of 
went off mainly on a question of authorship. He | becoming historical. 

told me that he expected 400/. for the copyright, | A second portion of the books of the late Mr. 
if the book were published with his name, and he | Pickering is advertised for sale. The collection 
was very willing to mention me in the Preface as | includes numercus specimens of Early Foreign 
® contributor to it. This course I declined; and | and English Typography, Early English Theology, 


Rare and Curious Poetry, Voyages and Travels 
an assemblage of Early English Bibles and Testa. 
ments, Psalters, Breviaries, Primers and other 
Liturgies, an assortment of books in Historical, 
Antiquarian and General Literature, and a few 
Illuminated Missals and Hore. 

A number of scientific gentlemen were invited 
on Friday evening last, to the Polytechnic Insti. 
tution to witness M. Duboscq’s extremely beautiful 
optical experiments. These are for the most part 
illustrative of Abbé Moigno’s optical theories 
propounded in his publications, with some of a still 
more popular nature. Among the latter was a 
very beautiful experiment showing the newly 
invented prismatic paper of Mr. De la Rue, and 
the illuminated cascade which is now exhibited 
publicly at the Institution. The apparatus for 
exhibiting these optical experiments is entirely 
novel, and has been devised and constructed by 
M. Duboseq of Paris, who was present to explain 
it on the above occasion, and the experiments were 
further elucidated by explanations from Professors 
Faraday and Tyndall. 

Messrs. Colnagni have added to their pictorial 
illustrations of the war a fine view of Sweaborg 
and Helsingfors, on the scale of their well-known 
lithographs of Cronstadt and Sebastopol.—Mr. 
Rowe, of Cheapside, has issued a map of the Seat 
of War—from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Messrs. Grieve & Telbin have also made their 
contributions to these pictorial expositions of our 
affairs, in a series of views of the chief places in 
the Baltic, connected with passing events,—which 
views are added to the sights of the Gallery of 
Illustration. 

From Paris we learn that M. de Cherrier, author 
of the ‘History of the Fall of the Popes and 
Emperors of the House of Suabia,’ has been elected 
a Member of the Academy of Inscriptions in the 
room of M. de St. Bresson. 

In recording the completion of the Hood Monu- 
ment, many of our contemporaries say ‘‘ beneath 
the bust appears that well-known line of the poet,” 

He sang the Song of the Shirt. 


not mistaken, the line was written by Hood on an 
imaginary tablet sketched by himself for himself. 
We suggested many months ago that it should be 
placed on the monument :—but so far from being 
a ‘‘ well-known line,” we are not aware that it is 
to be found in his poetry at all. 

The Zoological Gardens have obtained a new 
attraction, A female hippopotamus—or a “ Hip- 
popota-Missus” as she is facetiously called in the 
Gardens—arrived in Southampton last week, and 
was sent up to London on Saturday. The Fellows 
met in great force on Sunday to see the stranger 
and her Arab keeper; and she appeared in the 
Gardens under a sun almost as fierce as that of 
the Nile. She is a suckling,—and weighs a ton 
already. She has cut four teeth; and is fed, so to 
say, with a spoon. When feeding time arrives, her 
mouth is opened by the keeper’s hand, which is 
thrust in covered with milk and corn-meal, and 
licked or lapped by the animal's lips and — 
The male hippopotamus in the Zoological Gardens 
has now a large number of teeth, and can eat corn. 
Soon after the hippopotamus was fed on board the 
Ripon on Friday evening, the keeper reclined on 
his seat by the side of his pet for the night, and the 
den was lighted up by a candle. To gratify some 
visitors, the Arab rose, and slowly moving about the 
den muttering a doleful and monotonous chaunt, 
as if calling the huge beast, the latter seemed 
immediately excited, and its great bulk vibrated to 
and fro as if keeping time to the measure of the 
keeper’s song. The stranger has quite a taste in 
music ; for on any one of the band playing over the 
den, the hippopotamus would raise its head in the 
attitude of listening. The Arab keeper of the 
young lady is a snake charmer ; and he used to 





frighten the monkeys on board the Ripon into 
| convulsions whey he exhibited his snakes by the 
| side of them. A Civet cat was also brought in the 
Ripon. ; 

| Our friends in Paris are not allowed to “spike 
| the English” without provoking retaliation. In 
an English translation of M. Lamartine’s ‘ History 
| of the Constituent Assembly,’ the French writer 


Where does the well-known line occur? If weare- 
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js made to say that parliaments are “‘ corns without 
deep roots in the heart of the nation”—a simile 
which must puzzle an operator for those plagues 
of gentlemen who dance. 
he case of the Stevenson bequest to the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, and two cha- 
rities this week been before the Courts. Sir 
William Page Wood, the Vice Chancellor, delivered 
judgment on Wednesday, in the presence of a great 
‘number of literary and scientific men.—He ob- 
gerved that the property consisted of freehold 
estate, and large personal estate, consisting of 
money at the banker's, Bank Stock, stock in Eng- 
lish and foreign railways, French Rentes, and stock 
jn other foreign funds, and Pennsylvanian Bonds, 
together with other pee property. The will 
contained devises to his four children of annuities, 
and to Harriet and William of his freehold estate, 
with certain powers for letting and managing it. 
The annuities were 500/. each, and he directed in- 
surances to be effected on the lives of his children, 
and kept up out of the estate. He then gave to his 
daughter Harriet all his books, plate, linen, china, 
wearing apparel, watches, jewels, and money (ex- 
cept his money at his banker's, or in the funds, or 
placed on security), and all other property not 
otherwise disposed of for her own use absolutely, 
with provision for the continuance of the invest- 
ments upon which the money was at his death, 
and for an abatement of the annuities, if the 
income should prove deficient. And upon the 
decease of the annuitants, the testator directed 
that the whole of his personal estate should 
be invested in Government securities, and that 
one-fourth part should be transferred to each 
of the four following Societies—viz. the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Society for 
the Relief of Destitution, and that for the Relief 
of the Houseless Poor. The Vice Chancellor said, 
he was of opinion that these must be taken to be 
charities within the legal meaning of the term. 
Some subordinate questions were raised ; but the 
main questions were between the testator’s daugh- 
ter, Harriet, and the Societies—first, what was 
the meaning of the words “‘ money” and “ pro- 
perty” in the clause of specific devise to Harriet? 
and next, what was the gift really made to the 
societies? It was argued for Harriet, that the tes- 
tator must have intended that the word ‘‘ money” 
should be taken in its widest sense, because he had 
excepted money in the funds, which would not pass 
by the term ‘‘ money” in its legal sense. He, 
however, thought that reasoning more plausible 
than sound, and that ‘‘ money” must bear its legal 
meaning. Next, it was said that ‘‘ property” 
must be restricted to property ejusdem generis with 
that which had gone before. But he agreed with 
Lord Eldon that you could not makea “‘ genus” of 
that description of property. One might guess 
that the testator did mean something of the 
sort, but he did not feel at liberty to guess upon 
the subject. The remaining question was, what the 
Societies took under the will. On this point, he 
expressed some delicacy, being himself a Fellow. 
It was argued, he said, for Harriet that they took 
nothing till the death of the last surviving an- 
auitant, and that there was no gift to them of the 
surplus income in the mean time. He regretted 
to say he could not come to that conclusion. He 
thought there was an immediate gift to the Societies 
of the whole personal estate. It was settled by a 
current of authorities, that under words which 
seemed to imply that the gift was postponed solely 
for the convenience of the estate, the party would 
take a vested interest, the payment being simply 
deferred till the necessity of applying the proceeds 
in another manner had ceased. This result, he 
said, was to be regretted, for, he confessed, he 
could feel no sympathy for these efforts of post- 
humous benevolence, which it was idle to call 
charity in one who could no longer enjoy his pro- 
perty, but who had those legitimately entitled to 
his consideration to whom he might give it.—So 
stands the case at present, the tearned Societies 
having a judgment in their favour. It is not, 
owever, improbable that appeal will be made,— 
and thus the whole estate may go in costs. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from 1¢ to 6— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue,é6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Will Close this Day. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, Pall Mail, near St. James’s 
Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk.— Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


COLOSSEU M, Regent's Park.—Admission, 1s.—The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till Five. Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraord PANORAMA of LONDON 








BY NIGH‘ . every Evenin from Seven till Ten. Music from 
OP 


Two till Five, an: 
Street, is NOW EN, with a magnificent Panorama of NA- 
PLES, exhibiting the great ERUPTION of VESUVIUS and 
DESTRUCTION of POMPEII, a.p. 79; with the present state of 
the Ruined City. These Views have been long in preparation, and 
will be exhibited with ail the resources of this vast Establishment. 
Daily “ Three and Eight o’clock. — Admission, 1s.; Reserved 


uring the Evening —CYCLORAMA, Albany 


ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 
THE SEAT of WAR.—Messrs. Grieve & Tenn beg to ann 
that the BALTIC is now added to the DIORAMA ofthe DANUBE 
and BLACK SEA.—Exhibiting daily, at Three and Eight o'clock. 
—Admission, 18., 28., and 3s. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, under ENTIRELY 
NEW MANAGEME 


M . 

GREAT NOVELTY. — DUBOSCQ’S ILLUMINATED CAS- 
CADE EVERY EVENING, except Saturday, at Nine o'clock, 
in addition to all the LECTUKES, OPTICAL EXHIBITION, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, &c. &c.—Admission, 1, ; Stalls, 
28. ools, and Children under Ten years of age, half-price.—The 
Ventilation and Lighting by Joun Lesuiz, ., maintains an 
equal and COUL temperature in the HOTTEST WEATHER. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, under NEW 
MANAGEMENT. 


A . 

In order to render this POPULAR PLACE of INSTRUCTION 
of greater NATIONAL VALUE than heretofore, Mr. Perrer 
begs to inform the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES at all FACTORIES 
and WORKSHOPS that THEY and their FAMILIES WILL 
be ADMITTED on MONDAY EVENINGS or PAYMENT of 
SIXPENCE EACH, provided they produce a TICKET signed by 
the FOREMAN of the WORKS to which they may belong. Books 
of Tickets have been supplied to many Factories, and will be fur- 
nished to all others as soon as ible. The LECTURES will be 
DELIVERED by EMINENT PROFESSORS, and will consist 
of REGULAR COURSES on_ CHEMISTRY LOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, MECHANICS, 
&c. &. Each Lecture will last One Hour, and made as in- 
structive as possible. The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be 
given by the Rev. BATH POWER, M.A., &c, on MOD 
EVENING, the lith of AUGUST, at EIGHT o’CLOCK.—The 
OPTICAL and other EXHIBITIONS as usual. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roya Institution. — Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart., M.D., V.P., in the chair.—B. C. Brodie, 
Esq. read a paper, ‘On Melting Points.’ 

June. —W. R. Grove, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr. E. Frankland read a paper, ‘On the 
Dependence of the Chemical Properties of Com- 
pounds upon the Electrical Character of their 
Constituents.’—The lecturer first directed attention 
to the remarkable continuity and correlation of 
the natural forces, owing to which, the philosopher 
seeking to eliminate the effects legitimately due to 
each, frequently experienced the greatest difficulty 
in separating the true results of a single force, 
from the cognate influence of other forces. Such 
difficulties were more especially encountered in the 
manifestations of the chemical force or chemical 
affinity, which rarely or never acted singly and 
alone, but was constantly accompanied, modified, 
and controlled, by collateral forces, which alter- 
nately exalted, depressed, or altogether inverted it. 
The powerful influence of cohesion and heat es- 
pecially attracted the attention of Berthollet, and 
so impressed that profound philosopher with their 
potency, as to lead him to ignore completely the 
existence of a separate chemical force. Notwith- 
standing the otherwise singularly ingenious and 
sound conclusions of this chemist, the lecturer 
believed that later researches had demonstrated 
the total denial of a distinct chemical force to be 
untenable. The influence of electricity upon che- 
mical affinity was, perhaps, even still greater than 
that of cohesion or heat; the most powerful com- 
binations being broken up by this agent, if its 
operations were favoured by the two conditions— 
mobility of particles (fluidity), and conductibility 
of the electric current. The phenomenon of the 
evolution of the separate elements-of a binary 
compound, at the opposite poles of the decom- 
posing cell, was one of the most remarkable at- 
tending the resolution of compounds into their 
elements by the electrical force. This forced 
upon philosophers the conclusion, that such ele- 
ments were oppositely electrified. Davy was the 
first to seize upon these facts and model them into 





an electro-chemical theory, which, notwithstanding 
its defects, was at least as soundly philosophical as 
those which succeeded it. Davy supposed that the 
elements in their uncombined condition did not 
contain free electricity, but that by contact they 
became excited. Thus, a particle of sulphur 
became negative when placed in contact with a 
particle of copper, which last was simultaneously 
rendered positive: the application of heat inten- 
sified the charge, until at a certain point the 
tension of the two electricities became so high, that 
they suddenly re-combined, carrying with them 
the molecules of copper and sulphur, which were 
thus intimately mingled, whilst evolution of heat 
and light resulted from the combination of the two 
electricities. Amptre and Berzelius subsequentl 

attempted to remove some of the difficulties, whic 

were encountered in endeavouring to make’ Davy’s 
theory embrace all chemical phenomena. Ampere 
considered each element to be permanently en- 
dowed with a definite amount of one or the other 
electricity, being thus invariably either electro- 
positive or electro-negative to an extent dependent 
upon the intensity of the charge. Such a naturally 
charged molecule Amptre imagined to attract 
around it an atmosphere of the opposite electricity 
of corresponding intensity, and that when two 
molecules oppositely charged were brought in con- 
tact, their atmospheres of electricity united, 
giving rise to the heat and light of chemical 
combination, whilst the original charge retained 
the attracting molecules in permanent union. 
Although this theory elucidated some points which 
Davy’s view left unexplained, yet it would not be 
difficult to start several ver serious objections to 
it: the attempted removal of these gave rise to 
the electro-chemical theory of Berzelius, who sup- 
posed that each element contained the two elec- 
tricities, but that the one was more powerfully 
developed than the other, as in the case of a 
magnet in which one pole, by being divided, 
was apparently weaker than the other. In 
chemical combination, Berzelius imagined, that 
one of the electricities of each element was dis- 
a producing the heat and light of che- 
mi action, whilst the other was retained 
and served to hold the elements in combination. 
But these attempts of Ampére and Berzelius to ita- 
prove the theory of Davy succeeded perhaps less in 
perfecting our views of electro-chemical phenomena, 
than in demonstrating the necessity for much 
further research, before these phenomena could be 
satisfactorily interpreted; for these theories, in 
which different degrees of affinity were explained 
by differences in the degree of electrical excitement, 
have been proved radically defective by the re- 
markable discovery of Prof. Faraday, that com- 
pounds, whose elements were united by the most 
dissimilar degrees of affinity, required equal quan- 
tities of electric force for their decomposition. Such 
defects in the attempts to account for chemical phe- 
nomena by electrical agency led Dumas and other 
chemists to reject altogether the idea of electro- 
chemical combination. Dumas regarded a chemical 
compound as a group of molecules connected by 
a single force in a manner analogous to a planetary 
system, and the chemical character of a compound 
as dependent upon the position of the separate 
molecules, and not upon their individual character. 
This view would not have received such extensive 
adoption, nor been the parent of such numerous and 
brilliant discoveries in the organic portion of the 
science, if it had not contained a profound truth : 
nevertheless, the lecturer conceived that the total 
abnegation of the influence of the electrical cha- 
racter of elements upon the chemical properties of 
their compounds, implied by this theory of types, 
was directly opposed to many of the phenomena 
of chemical combination, which invariably revealed 
such a connexion. The effect of successive addi- 
tions of oxygen to an electro-positive element, in 
gradually weakening its basic, and consequently 
electro-positive, qualities, and finally converting 
it into an acid, or electro-negative body, was well 
known in the case of manganese, iron, chromium, 
gold, &c., but the effects of the juxtaposition of 
two or more elements of similar electrical cha- 
racter had not hitherto been much studied. 
Granting the existence of an electrical charge 
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associated with the molecules of matter, it was 
evident that such a union of atoms, as that just 
mentioned, would resemble two approximated 
globes similarly electrified. Now, the effect of 
the approximation of two such globes would be 
the intensification of the charge of each; and, 
therefore, if there were any connexion between 
electrical and chemical character, it would be 
exemplified by an increased energy of affinity 
under such circumstances. Examples of such an 
approximation of atoms of similar character were 
not wanting, even amongst inorganic bodies : thus 
the compounds of chlorine with oxygen were re- 
markable instances of the union of like atoms; and 
we saw in several of them the ~—— of os fore- 
i roposition fully borne out. ypochlorous, 
pd oa chloric ‘iin were all distinguished 
by the intense energy of their affinities, and con- 
trasted strongly with the compounds of oxygen or 
chlorine with electro-positive elements. The com- 
pounds of phosphorus with hydrogen also exem- 
plified the same effect. Phosphorus, though usually 
regarded as an electro-negative body, was yet far 
more closely associated in its general character 
with the metals than with the metalloids; we were, 
therefore, entitled to regard a compound of this 
element with hydrogen, as a juxtaposition of two 
similarly electrified atoms. Now, two of the com- 
unds of phosphorus with hydrogen, viz., bin- 
ydride and ter-hydride of phosphorus, were re- 
markable for the intensity of their affinities, the 
one being spontaneously inflammable and the 
other merely requiring a diminution of pressure, 
when mixed with atmospheric air or oxygen, to 
determine its combustion. But the influence of 
the electrical character of elements upon the che- 
mical properties of their compounds was, perhaps, 
most strikingly seen in the behaviour of the organo- 
metallic bodies, nearly all of which had only re- 
cently been discovered. Most of these bodies, 
which, in their isolated condition, consisted of two 
or more similarly electrified atoms, were distin- 
guished by an intensity of affinity, which was 
quite foreign to their proximate, or even elemen- 
tary, constituents. Zinc and methyl, for instance, 
were neither of them distinguished for any remark- 
able energy of affinity in their free state; but 
united, as zinc-methylium, they formed a com- 
pound, whose combining energy surpassed that 
of all known bodies, and this behaviour was shared 
in, also, by the corresponding compounds of zinc 
with ethyl and amyl. In cacodyl, stanethylium, 
stibethylium and the new compounds of arsenic 
with ethyl, we had additional and striking evidence 
of the same law, for the affinities of arsenic, tin 
and antimony were, in these compounds, exalted 
in a most remarkable manner by the approxima- 
tion of similarly electrified atoms. These exam- 
ples seemed to prove clearly the great influence 
of the electrical character of elements upon the 
chemical properties of their compounds; but further 
study of the subject also revealed the paramount 


influence of molecular structure, which modified | 
and controlled the effects of electrical character | 


and limited all affinity, however heightened by 
electric induction. To this molecular arrangement 


was to be attributed some anomalies, which ap- | 


peared to contradict the law just laid down, such 
as perchloric acid, biphosphide of hydrogen, Xe. ; 
but the pursuit of the subject would have far ex- 
ceeded the limits of the lecture, the chief object 
of which was to point out that amongst the factors 
of chemical action, the electrical character of ele- 


ments could not be denied a place without ignor- | 


ing the most remarkable chemical phenomena. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs. Zoological.—Ceneral, 3. 





FINE ARTS 


The Life of Marc Antony Raimondi, a Bolognese 
Engraver, accompanied by Photographic Repro- 
ductions of some of his Plates—(Notice sur la 
Vie, &c.| By M. Benjamin Delessert. Col- 
naghi & Co. 

THE date of the birth of this early engraver is un- 

known. It probably took place between the years 

1475 and 1480. In 1504 we find a poet, named 


Achillini, celebrating his praise in verse; it is 
said that Raphael, who knew Raimondi, has in- 
serted his portrait in his fresco of ‘ Heliodorus 
driven from the Temple.’ 

Raimondi studied at Bologna under the amiable 
Francia, who was both goldsmith, painter and 
engraver. In this artist’s studio he was employed 
in engraving néelles,—little plates of silver with 
which they decorated the altars, and the en- 
graving on which was filled up with a sort of black 
enamel. In this work Mare Antony soon became 
distinguished for fineness of touch and elegance 
of design. In 1509, he repaired to Venice to see | 
Albert Diirer, his great model in engraving, and | 
who was then on a visit to that city. 
| At the beginning of the sixteenth century the | 
| Italian engravers, though superior to the German 

in the nobl of expression and the beauty of 

their types, were inferior to them in mechanical | 
| skill, Martin Schongauer, Lucas of Leyden and 

| Albert Diirer, the greatest master of all, had no 
| rival in Italy in the management of the burin. 
, The artists of Italy and Germany were at this 
| period, it appears, on very brotherly terms; for we 
find Raphael corresponding with Diirer, who sent 
| Raphael his portrait and advised his pupils to go 
| to Rome and study the genius of Urbino. Vasari 
' tells an improbable story of Diirer bringing an 
| action, in Venice, against Raimondi to prevent 
him copying his engravings; but the tale wants 
| confirmation, and we may, while we hope it is not 
| true, fairly believe it to be incorrect. It is pro- 
| bable that, in copying the painful accuracy and 
pinched drapery of Diirer, Raimondi acquired 
little improvement beyond facility. The great 
step of his life was, when he left Venice for Rome 
in order to study the works of Raphael. 

A small engraving by him of Lucrece stabbing 
herself pleased Raphael so much that he at once 
engaged Raimondi to work for him, in his own 
studio and under his own eyes, frequently re- 
touching the copper with his own hand. For ten 
years he continued to devote himself solely to 
engraving the works of Raphael, generally from 
the first designs of his inspiration, and before the 
modifications necessary for the wall or the canvas. 
In these engravings we have many a thought of 
Raphael preserved of which time and accident have 
destroyed all other traces. 

It was about this golden age of Art, from 1510 
to 1527, when Julius the Second was building 
St. Peter’s and Raphael was busy in the Vatican, 
and afterwards under the Medicean Popes, Leo 
the Tenth and Clement the Seventh, that Raimondi 
was fortunate enough to live. His greatest works 
now appeared in quick succession, and worked off 
by Baviéra, Raphael’s colour-grinder, realized 
both of them a large fortune. Now, he executed 
his ‘Judgment of Paris,’ ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘The 
Massacre of the Innocents,’ ‘The Rape of Helen,’ 
‘God commanding Noah to build the Ark,’ ‘ Par- 
nassus,’ ‘Galathea,’ ‘Saint Cecilia,’ ‘The Last 
Supper,’ ‘The Taking Down from the Cross,’ and 
many Madonnas,—nearly all from the designs of 
Raphael. 

The renown of Raimondi soon spread not | 
merely through all Italy, but even into France and | 
Germany. Raphael sent specimens to Albert | 
Diirer, and German pupils soon filled his studio. | 
The sale of these engravings was so great that the | 
plates were almost worn out when they were car- | 
ried off by Bourbon’s men at the sack of Rome. 

Among Raimondi’s Italian pupils, figures Au- 
gustin the Venetian and the Monk of Ravenna. The 
former was conscientious and accurate, the latter | 
more dashing and brilliant, but occasionally slovenly 
| and neglectful of the extremities of his figures. Ca- 

raglio, Beatricius, Ghisi the Mantuan, Vico, and 
Bonasone were also reared in his nursery. Among 
his German pupils were George Penz and Behan, 
—-the latter of whom approached nearer than any 
other German to his master’s correct design and 
simple execution. 

The premature death of Raphael in 1520 left 
Raimondi models less pure and less difficult to re- 
produce. His manner grew less severe, less con- 
scientious, and more flowing and free. The 
works of Julio Romano and Baccio Bandinelli he 
did not scruple to alter and improve, but still, 




















however, preserved much of the grand and simple 
style of his early master. 

In 1525 appeared the greatest work that ever 
came from his burin. It was from a design of 
Bandinelli, and represented the Martyrdom of St, 
Lawrence, and contained about fifty figures. This 
engraving was the cause of a quarrel between Rai. 
mondi and Bandinelli,—the engraver venturing to 
simplify the meretricious ornaments which the 
painter’s pedantry had lavished upon the details of 
his work. Clement the Seventh being appealed 
to decided for the engraver, and Bandinelli became 
his enemy for life. 

But a cloud was rising on the horizon of Raj- 
mondi’s life. Yielding to the irrestrainable de- 
pravity of the day, Mare Antony engraved sixteen 
a of Julio Romano, representing the Loves 
of the Gods, to which the infamous Aretin ap. 
pended sonnets. The Pope commanded the instant 
arrest of the three culpables; Aretin escaped, Ro- 
mano took shelter with the Marquis of Mantua, 
but Raimondi paid for all, and was imprisoned, 
till at last released by the active exertions of his 
friend, the Cardinal Hippolyte de’ Medici. The 
engravings were destroyed wherever they could be 
met with. 

Raimondi was soon restored to his former 
honours, and the Pope even paid a visit to his 
atelier. But a blacker tempest was now lowerin 
over his head. The fatal alliance of Clement the 
Seventh with the luckless prisoner of Pavia brought 
the lanzknechts toRome. Raimondi with difficulty 
escaped the slaughter, and he fled to his native 
Bologna to die there in poverty and solitude. It 
is probable that he did not survive 1527, the year 
of the siege. Malvaria, however, declares that 
Raimondi was stabbed by a Roman gentleman to 
whom he had sold his first plate of ‘The Massacre 
of the Innocents,’ and who had heard that he was 
engraving a second. 

Mare Antony has been justly entitled the first 
of engravers ; he strove te attain the perfection of 
his art, but not to transgress its limits. To appre- 
ciate and reproduce without loss the sublime con- 
ceptions of Raphael, there was need of a mind 
permeable by all great thoughts and a heart warm 
and tender. His sympathies had need have been 
wide and his piety pure and fervid. 

Few men, says M. Delessert, have engraved 
sacred subjects with such a depth of feeling, or 
profane subjects with so exquisite a grace. Where 
can we find, side by side with a burin so temperate 
and so simple an execution, drawing so complete 
that the mind, as before all great works of Art, is 
satisfied with the pleasure that it feels, and seeks 
little further ? 

The photographic fac-similes in this work, though 
rather black and lurid, are executed with great 
care. The first inspection of them leaves us lost 
in astonishment at the praises lavished upon this 
early engraver by his biographers. The drawing 
is generally heavy and frequently ludicrously Dutch 
and clumsy, and the expression of the faces is 
reduced to a dull, monotonous mediocrity. We 


| look in vain upon the brow of Angel or the lips of 


Virgin for the love and tenderness with which 
Raphael, the St. John of Medizval Art as Michael 
Angelo was the St. Peter, delighted to invest them; 
but we soon learn to remember the difficulties of 
an intractable material and the slow advances by 
which man was enabled to twine his lines of eternal 
grace upon the stubborn surface of the mountain 
rock and the metal of the mine. Raimondi was 
not the Raphael, but the Giotto of engravers, suc- 
ceeding to the angular forms and grotesque solem- 
nity of the early wood-carvers—endowed with not 
| much more skill than the most skilful of his pre- 
decessors, and struggling with an ungrateful and 
inexorable material. 
| Raimondi was no genius, as his own poor designs 
at once show; but he was a laborious, artistic 
| Boswell, who waited on Raphael, caught a faint 
| irradiation of his impulses, and devoted his life to 
| extend and consolidate his patron’s fame. 





Fixe-Art Gosstp.—TIreland is not to obtain its 
bill for a National Gallery this year. On the motion 
of Sir John Young, the order of the day, for the 
second reading of the bill, has been discharged. 
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Next year the work must be done again from the 


jnning. 

a Claudet has had painted round the walls of 
his Gallery, in Regent Street, a series of medallion 

rtraits of the inventors and improvers of photo- 
graphy, together with allegorical and fanciful deco- 
rations of @ more common kind. The effect is 
pretty and graceful,—and the little Gallery is one 
of the handsomest photographic exhibitions in 
London. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times mentions 
that Herr Giétzenberger, whose frescoes in the 
University of Bonn and in the Bath House at 
Baden-Baden are well known to our summer 
tourists, has sent fourteen cartoons of the aforesaid 
works to ‘‘ the Royal Institution, at Manchester,” 
which are now on exhibition there. 

Manchester pronounces against the recent de- 
cision to reduce Government grants in aid of Schools 
of Design. The Council of the School of Art in 
that city threatens an agitation on this subject, if 
the decision be not reconsidered. It has put forth 
a series of resolutions embodying the views on 
which it is prepared to take the sense of the coun- 
try ; and these we put on record for future refer- 
ence :— 

“1, That this Council regrets to have received, in com- 
mon with the committees of some other Schools of Design, 


an intimation that the annual grants made by the Board of 
Trade are to be reduced in amount, and ultimately to be 


made subsidiary to schools aiding in the scheme for teach- | 


ing Elementary Drawing. 


“2, That whilst this Council admits to the fullest extent | 


the value of elementary drawing as a department of school 
instruction, they think it unfair and impolitic to try to 
force its introduction through the agency of schools, which 
are partly supported by voluntary subscription, and were 


organized and endowed by their original promoters for | 


higher objects. 


“3, That the Council believes such change as is now con- 


templated will tend seriously to injure the present Schools 
of Design, and will retard the progress of Art and Taste in 
the provinces, by disorganizing the present committees of 
management, and thereby lessening subscriptions and in- 
fluential support. 

“4. That the Council is decidedly of opinion (founded 
on the results of long experience in educational experi- 
ments by many of its members) that if mere Drawing Schools 
be separately established for the purpose of popularizing 
the study of Art, however elementary, they will equally 
fail to be permanently self-supporting and to command the 
assistance of voluntary liberality; and that the only pro- 
bable chance of success in attempting to elevate the popular 
taste by means of such studies, is fully and effectively to 
carry out the plan which, in principle at least, has been 
determined upon, in relation to common schools, by the 
Minute of the Committee of Council on Education, dated 26th 
January, 1854. 

“5. That as the opinion has been sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature, that the encouragement of Art and Taste, as a 
means of progressive civilization, is worthy the aid of the 
State, it appears to this Council that the provinces have 
claims not yet fairly recognized ; and that grants in further- 
ance of local efforts ought to be made on terms equitably 
corresponding with the assistance rendered to Metropolitan 
Institutions. 

“6. That the necessity of asserting and urging this claim 
is shown in the fact, that whilst the Metropolitan School is 
provided with the use of ample buildings, well-paid Pro- 
fessors, and masters in various classes, and a liberal expen- 


and Taste, private subscriptions are entirely withheld, and 
the deficiencies of its resources are supplied exclusively at the 
public cost, Whereas it appears to this Council, that if any 
school could be properly expected to be self-supporting, it 


population best able to pay for the luxury of Art, and cer- 
tainly for technical teaching; and yet this alone is entirely 
and liberally supported out of the State furids. 

“7. That as the circumstances of this country require 
that schools should be maintained for promoting the study 


of the higher branches of Art, and that such schools should j C . 
Herr Molique’s Quartett in B flat, Op. 42, issued by 


be established in the provinces as well as in the metropolis ; 
and as the Board of Trade formerly encouraged the esta- 
lishment of Schoe¢ls of Design, and, by the regulations of 
the New Department for Science and Art, has founded 
exhibitions for successful students, which will render the 


and that, as the Committee of Council on Education has not 
only recognized the importance of Schools of Design for 
such purpose, (Circular to 11.M. Inspectors, 30th January, 
1854,) but has established a principle in respect to the 
special remuneration of professors or lecturers in Normal 
Schools, irrespective of locality, (Supplementary Minute, 
%0th August, 1853,)—this Council is of opinion, that a cor- 


responding principle ought to be applied to the remunera- | 


tion of the professors or teachers in Schools of Design, 
whether in the metropolis or the provinces; and that it is 
wholly unjust to make the distinction which now exists 
between a school which the Government department sustains 


in the metropolis, and the schools which, with the sanction | 
of the Government, have been introduced in the provinces | 


for the like purposes. 
“8. That this Council fully recognizes the right and the 
duty of the State to inspect all schools receiving aid out of 
rmment Grants; but would firmly maintain the opinion, 
that the State ought not to be a teacher but an inspector 








only; and that if it wishes to ' ge the free diff 
Art-education, it ought carefully to avoid all interference | 
with the mode of teaching, or the dictation or suggestion of 
any technical processes, and look only to the results worked 
out by the competition of various schools; leaving them 
entirely untrammelled by the special opinions of the 
inspector, and placing them on a no less satisfactory footing 
in regard to grants, than schools now receiving aid from the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

“9. That this Council is of opinion that the various Schools 
of Design should press upon the Government not only the 
justice but the policy of giving liberal grants in aid of efforts 
made in the provinces for the support of Schools of Art, 
above and apart from those for Elementary Drawing ; and 
that with this view Memorials should be immediately sent | 
up from each school, or from a meeting of representatives of 
such schools, either to Parliament or to such department of 
the Government as may be deemed advisable, stating their 
opinions of the injustice of so large a sum being granted to 
the metropolis, whilst grants to the provincial Schools of 
Design are | i, and disp d in a mode little conducive, 
as this Council beli » to the ad t of Art and 
Taste. (Signed) Tuos. Baziey, President.’’ 
—These resolutions have been sent to the secre- 
taries of the different Schools of Design through- 
out the country, with an intimation that the 
Manchester Council will be glad to join them in 
an endeavour to place the provincial schools on | 
what it considers a fairer footing as regards the 
Government grants; but with a suggestion, that as 
the session is now so far advanced as probably to 
render any attempt for the present unsuccessful, it 
may be better during the autumn to collect the 











, opinions of the various Committees, and, previously 


to the next meeting of Parliament, arrange, by 
correspondence or conference, some plan for carry- 
ing out their joint views. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

INSTRUMENTAL Music, 
Concerto pour le Violoncelle. Par B. Molique. 
Op. 45. (Graue & Co.) — We spoke of this in- 


| teresting composition when it was performed in 


public by Signor Piatti, the artist for whom 
it was written, and to whom it is inscribed. We 
may now say, that perusal strengthens our regard 
for the work, and our esteem for the tact, science, 
and command over legitimate effect exhibited by 
Herr Molique in its construction. We are not, 
however, disposed to withdraw the remark made 
on its performance, occasioned by the distribution 
of its opening movement, and directed against the 
new humour in composition, which, under pretext 
of introducing variety and of avoiding formality, 
runs together the passages of display and the 
passages for support ; so that in many places the 
struggle betwixt symphony and solo becomes bewil- 
dering rather than acceptable. We know well 
how happily such a perpetual alternation was 


| accomplished by Beethoven in his Piangforte Con- 


certo in G major:—nor do we forget the happy 
simplicity with which Mendelssohn in his match- 


recone tetas aah teeiiins of eae en | less Violin Concerto dispensed with the initial tutti, 


well able afterwards to hold fast the earthat had been 
instantaneously surprised into listening. But we class 
both compositions among exceptions, not patterns: 


—and when we remember certain examples of con- 
would be that of the Metropolis, situated in the midst of a | . : . ’ P 
_ | cert-pieces in which more modern writers have 


| endeavoured to carry out the mystifying and dis- 


appointing system to a further length, we fancy 
ourselves justified in repeating, that to annul form 
is not to create a new form.—-We are glad to see 


other London publishers (Ewer & Co.); since such 
appearance denotes an increased taste for that 


| which is most solid and least showy in music ; and 
sustentation of schools of a similar character indispensable ; | 


our leading publishers as compared with those of 


| Germany and France are so notoriously timid in 


venturing publication, that the phenomenon may 
perhaps indicate “pressure from without” as much 
as ‘‘ encouragement from within.” Be these things 
as they may, we may once again insist, that in the 
present plight of German Music it would be diffi- 
cult to make too much of a professor, performer, 
and composer so worthy, in the worthiest sense of 
the word, as Herr Molique. 


Eléyie pour Alto, de., avec Accompagnement de 
Piano. Composcée par H. Vieuxtemps. Op. 31. 
(Ewer & Co.)—Here is another honest work, by 
another great violinist, though in a style entirely dit- 
ferent from that of the publications just dismissed, 


| the purpose of making his tears profitable. 


of | M. Vieuxtemps in this, as in all the music by him 


with which we are acquainted, aspires to be 


| modern, in the largest, most pompous and most 
| romantic style. Lightness, fancy, charm, do not, 


as yet, appear to be commanded by him as a 
writer. Compared with the violin music of his 
countryman, M. de Beriot, the solos and Con- 
certos of M. Vieuxtemps are heavy, faded and 
cloying, not, however, without a certain distinctive 
grandeur of their own. This character, at least, 
we fancy, belongs to this ‘Elégie.’ It is well 
made; but it can hardly be called interesting. 

In emulation of Herren Ernst and Molique, and 
of the slighter, but always pleasing, fancies of M. 
Reber, Mr. E. W. Thomas, our good violinist, 
puts forth Six Romances for the Violin, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (Blagrove) ;—the melo- 


| dies of which are pleasing, the character of the 
, movements is nicely contrasted, and the passages 
are interesting enough to satisfy the amateur, 


without distancing him by the menace of formid- 
able difficulty. 

We have now to do with solo music for the 
pianoforte : and a circular lithograph, showing a 
pale cross and obelisk, relieved against a cerulean 
background, ‘‘ powdered with stars,” warns us— 
sign-board wise—that we have to do, in the 61st 
opus of Charles Evers (Graue & Co.), with an 
Elegy on the Tomb of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
—Either M. Evers can have little understandi 
of the nature of the poet mourned, to whom al 
parade of Della Cruscan sentiment was singularly 
distasteful, or, disregarding this, he must have 
christened his Fantasia with a taking 7. for 

et, 
profitable or popular, such effusions of distress in 


| Music have rarely been ; and, in proof of our asser- 


tion, we need but remind M. Evers, as a skilled 
pianist, of the Fantasia, published by M. Mo- 
scheles, on the death of Madame Malibran, in 
which, despite fine ideas and the deep appropriate 
tone of almost agonized passion, into which the 
lament was wrought up, the effect was neither 
worthy of the subject nor of the excellent com- 
poser who devoted himself to it. Considered as 
an agitato in A minor, this ‘Elegy,’ by M. Evers, 
is toorhapsodical to be self-consistent or satisfactory. 

Next come four less pretending works,—all four 
better because less pretending than the above 
“mockery of woe.” These are, a Second Jm- 
promptu, by Charles E. Horsley,— Le Bal, Valse 
de Salon, and Les Gondoles, Tarentelle, by Richard 
Mulder,-~and Nocturne, by Adolf Terschak (Ewer 
& Co.).—These we have ranged according to their 
merit. Mr. C. Horsley’s Notturno is graceful and 
pleasing. Herr Mulder’s ‘Tarentelle’ moves, and 
is, therefore, all the more at variance with its 
title. Fancy a Tarentelle ina gondola! Our ob- 
jection is not a piece of over-exquisite carping 80 
much as an illustration of the want of thought 
and want of cultivation current among those who 
have to deal with Art. 

Thirteen Scenes of Childhood, &c. By Robert 
Schumann, Op. 15. (Graue & Co.)—This is an 
English issue of one of the earliest, most pleasing, 
and most precious works of its sjrange composer. 
Many among this baker's dozen of trifles are 
charming, tempting us to lament that one who 
could be so clear should have so perversely wan- 
dered off into Fog-land,—there not merely him- 
self to be lost for ever, but to lure folk still 
weaker to their destruction. , : 

March from ‘Tannhiiuser.’ By Richard Wagner. 
(Ewer & Co.)—This is a pianoforte arrangement 
of one of the very few rhythmical pieces contained 
in Herr Wagner's opera, the effect of which, as has 
been said [ante, No. 1312], is brilliant in its place. 
Indeed, were it not for such orchestral pages as 
this, the trumpet parade and the entr’acte in their 
author’s ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Music might complain 
that Herr Wagner had reduced her utterances 
not so much to “dead” as to “ mad” language. 
On being examined closely—as a work by a Re- 
former who professes himself to be “ all system "— 
this ‘March’ yields odd discrepancies. More 
than one passage is stately and chivalresque—the 
opening phrase among the number,—in more than 
one the tritest thought is dressed up with a certain 
pomp which imposes. Then, a really nervous 
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idea, such as the four bars opening p. 4, is per- 
mitted to dwindle, to nothing -by. reason of its 
writer’s odd a9} Gniconclusi ve‘modulation,—while, 
owing, we a we want of sustaining power, 
he po net bring is Pere sede to an end (we 
mean, the sixteen bars. commencing on the piano 
chord of F minor, p. 4) without wandering off into 
a figurative passage as unmistakeably Rossinian as 
if the curtain were to rise to it befarean act of ‘Tan- 
credi’—too frivolous, it'might Have been fancied, to 
have been stooped to by the most grim and Germanof 
all the grim German composers,—when, moreover, 
he was professedly attempting to catch the tone of 
a Medieval German legend. What we find in this 
March is a curious absence of unity and style, and, 
as we have observed in other violent musical re- 
formers, a cool recourse to. commonplace whenever 
invention is at a loss and science proves insuffi- 
cient. Compared with the Stage-Marches of Beet- 
hoven, Weber and Mendelssohn, this ‘Tannhiiuser’ 
March is patchy,—deficient alike in, individuality 
and in character. 

We shall merely announce The Little General 
Waltzes, by George R, Griffiths (Jewell & 
Letchford), — The Cronstadt Polka, by E. Aspa 
(Lonsdale), — The Royal Prussian Galoppe, by 
Mathilde Langen (Ewer & Co.),—and. Moosreslein 
Walzs (Ewer & Co.), in the Viennese style of 
Lanner and Strauss—the best of the dance music 
before us—by; W., A. Lucker. 





HayYMARKET.—A new romantic drama, from the 
penof Mr. Stirling Coyne, was producedon Monday. 
It is‘entitled ‘The Old Chateau; or, the Night of 
Peril.’ The scene is laid in France in 1846. The 
piece is, we believe, not original; nor is it without 
traces of previous works, both in French and 
English — ‘La Jeune Femme’ and Shakspeare’s 
‘Othello’—the resemblances between it and the 
latter being sufficiently obvious. But the tragic 
passion is. brought to the: level of domestic 
life, and maintained rather with emotional in- 
tensity than poetically illustrated, even where 
the situations are identical. The action is 
divided into three parts; a period of about three 
years elapsing between the first and second.: In 
the former, all parties are happily enough domi- 
ciliated at Paris; M. Domville (Mr. Rogers), with 
his daughter Julie (Miss Reynolds), and her foster- 
sister Jeannette (Mrs. Fitzwilliam). Julie is called 
upon for a series of self-sacrifices; to all of 
which she submits with resignation. A young 
artist, M. Armand (Mr. W. Farren), has engaged 
the affections of both young ladies; but Jeannette, 
eager to have the proposition made which she is 
ready to accept, extorts a promise from Julie to 
break the matter to Armand. This duty the 
devoted maiden faithfully performs, and learns 
from it the unequivocal attachment of Armand 
for herself. The young man _ had already 
resolved on honourably quitting the scene of 
temptation, with a resolution, when he had 
earned his fortune, to return and claim the lady 
Julie’s hand. But new trials await Julie. Her 
father through the arts of an adventurer, named 
Lalouette (Mr. H. Marston) has lost his all at the 
gaming-table, and to retrieve himself accepts the 
proposition of an old friend and general, Marquis 
de Leyrac (Mr. Howe),—who soon after becomes 
the husband of the fated Julie. Jeannette consoles 
herself with one Sammson, a grocer and member 
of the National Guard, humorously impersonated 
by Mr. Buckstone. Such is the situation of the 
parties at the end of the first act;—in the second, 
we find Sammson, through a lucky turn, a million- 
naire, and his wife the giver of a fashionable ball, to 
which the Marquisand hisladyare invited. Here the 
arts of Lalouette are brought into play. Having 
been rejected by Julie in favour of Armand, he 
has resolved upon vengeance, and becomes the 
Iago of domestic life. The frequent performance of 
the Shaksperian character has given to Mr. Mars- 
ton the facilities in its developement which enabled 
him the more fully to express the cunning wiles of 
the tempter, and achieved a prominence for the 
situations in which he was engaged that, in the 
hands of an inferior artist, would have suggested 
odious comparisons. Over the difficulties implied 
in this statement, and which were the real diffi- 





jculties in the action, Mr. Marston gained a} 


triumph. That the Marquis should yield to 
such powerful influence was no more than natural. 
The foolish Jeannette, too, having ensnared Julie 
into'a meeting with Armand at the old chateau, 
increasés her peril, particularly as the Marquis is 
driven to extremes, having not only resolved on 
her death, if guilty, butappointed Lalouette tofire at 
Armand should he endeavour to escape. This order, 
when fully convinced ofhis wife’sinnocence, he would 
countermand, and, in his endeavour to do so, re- 
ceives the wound in mistake. He liyes long enough, 
however, to explain the true state of matters, and 
fix the guilt on his wicked adviser,—and to leave 
his young wife to her lover. Here, again, is the 
old offence ; and we must express our hope that 
no man of delicate mind will take a wife, a sister, 
or a daughter to see such a catastrophe. The acci- 
dents of the last act are skilfully managed, and the 
curtain fell on a picturesque grouping of all the 
characters. The drama is written with uniform 
elegance, and some passages have a passionate 
force that commanded applause. But the moral 
of the play is an offence,—and the atmosphere in 
which it moves is unwholesome. Are we becoming 
a nation of sentimental intriguers—are we really 
infected with the false spirit of gallantry—is all 
sound English feeling dead amongst us—that our 
managers of theatres consent to give us this mere- 
tricious and emasculate drama, and this alone ! 

LycreuM.—The sympathy of his brother managers 
was displayed towards Mr. Charles Mathews on 
Wednesday, when, on’ the occasion of his benefit, 
they contributed in piece, in person, or by proxy 
to the entertainments of the evening, Mr. Mathews 
himself appeared in ‘ Patter versus Clatter,’ and 
acted with even more than his usual vivacity. His 
reception was most warm,—and the house was 
literally, in the current diction of the theatrical 
press, ‘‘ crowded to the ceiling.” 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstp.—Mr. Wallace, 
as the American journals announced, has returned, 
to Europe; we believe, with the score of a new 
opera in his portfolio. 

We learn by universal testimony—our own ears 
being among the witnesses—that the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music is in ‘‘a deep decline,” as the song 
says. The lease of its present mansion, in Ten- 
terden Street, draws to its close. There is a deficit 
in its treasury. There is to be an end, Rumour 
further declares, of “its in-door patients.” There 
is a talk of calling on its Professors to make further 
sacrifices. Every bad symptom, in short, that can 
be manifested is gathering around it. Our wonder 
only is, that the universal disappointment, or 
melting away, or ruin (as may be), has not arrived 
long ere this. Rarely has an institution existed 
worse administered, or which has been so “ null 
and void” in its results as the Royal Academy. 
What have the results been during the past twenty 
years ?—Let us begin with singers. We can only 
name three of any rank who owe their training to 
the institution :—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby and Mr. 
Swift,—and of these three, we believe, there is only 
one (Miss Dolby) who, after leaving the Academy, 
has not had recourse to extraneous tuition. There 
is nothing in musical England so perpetually called 
for as a vocalist capable of delivering Handel's 
great songs. Where has been the school—for 
where is the series of such vocalists? Can it be 
necessary that, on all great occasions, the leading 
singer should be some foreigner, either fresh from 
the Opera and dexterously ‘‘made up” to utter what 
she or he neither feels nor understands ? or who, 
like such real artists as a Malibran, Sontag, Lind, 
Viardot, Stockhausen or Caradori Allan, has con- 
ceived it part of the education of every complete 
artist to sing every style of music according to the 
intentions of its composer—to speak every lan- 
guage to which great music has been written 
intelligently and articulately? Our Royal Aca- 
demy of Music ought long ago to have rendered 
such a question unnecessary. We know that 
genius cannot be called out by any amount of 
training; but accomplishments can. And while 
one living English soprano could be named who 
owes her sound musical knowledge to a convent 
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‘in York,—and another her ‘brilliant execution to 


some Italian master,—and a third all'that she hag 
learnt of Handel to the last touches of Bir Geo: 


Smart ;—while our singers, in short, must Pick ‘up 
knowledge and style, the simple vocal training and 
solid musical science how they can ‘and where the 
can,—we find the Conservatoire of Paris, in fala 
ment of its purposes, feeding French theatres ang 
orchestras with a long line, not, indeed, of Fal- 
cons and Nourrits, but of meritorious vocalists, 
thoroughly prepared for the tasks which they 
may be called to pérform, and who owe their 
training, musical, vocal, dramatic, and decla- 
matory, to the Conservatoire of Paris , alone, 
—We have dwelt on one branch of study merely: 
but if. we were next to ask what great players on 
stringed or wind instruments, — what competent 
solo pianists,—what composers the Royal Academy 
of Music has turned out since the year 1834 ?—we 
imagine that the reply would be little more en- 
couraging; and proving that such acquisitions ag 
the English profession has made have gathered 
their learning and experience anywhere save in the 
college opened for the musical student, under 
patronage of ‘‘ the Lion and the Unicorn.” Want 
of system—want of superintendence :—these have 
been the destroying causes, Organized (to use 
a word by courtesy) in accordance with the 
fancies of dilettantism, as many incompetent as 
competent teachers have been allowed to try expe- 
riments at will; no course of study having been 
steadily followed out,—no disciplinal ordinances 
so enforced as to preclude loss of time on the pes 
of the student, loss of money on, the. part of his. 
friends. Unless the institution be thoroughly 
remodelled, it must sink lower in public estima- 
tion, even, than it stands at present. In some 
respects, never was time more favourable for 
destruction, to be followed by construction, than 
the time present. As wasremarked a twelvemonth 
ago [Atheneum, No. 1349], when we glanced at 
the comparative advantages. of home and foreign 
musical education, — some of the greatest livin 
masters in all the branches of. musical science ae 
pomplishment are at present in England ; and 
difficu though it might be to assemble them for 
the purpose of gaining some consistent and com- 
plete course of collegiate instruction,—the feat, we 
imagine, might still be performed .were there any 
chance of the plan when once decided on being 
steadfastly carried out. We shall refer to this 
matter again, as opportunity shall serve, as being 
one of which the importance cannot be overrated. 
By all accounts, the Rotterdam Musical Fes- 
tival has gone off to the fullest satisfaction of all 
concerned—whether Committee, performers, or 
audience. The attendance has been ample,—the 
arrangements liberal,—the success entire,—and 
the execution, on the whole, good. The courtesy 
of the Committee at Rotterdam to the guests who 
accepted the invitations sent to them seems to have 
been agreeably borne out by the good humour of 
the people of that rich and interesting town,—for 
whom, as well as for its gentlemen and ladies, 
plenty of sport seems to have been provided in the 
form of regattas, fireworks, and the like pleasures. 
Among the musical guests who attended the call 
were, Dr. Liszt, Herren Kufferath and Hiller, and 
Mr. W. S. Bennett. We have already named the 
singers. Great instrumental solo players there were 
none. But we should be doubly glad to return the 
welcome which, we perceive by the Journal des 
Pays Bas, was given to the English Lady, Miss 
Dolby, whenever Holland will send us a singer; 
since we desire to see so polished, hospitable and 
intelligent a people produce great singers capable 
of taking great parts at their own Festivals. The. 
Dutch works performed by Mynheer Hutschen- 
ruyter and ky Mynheer Verbulst can hardly be 
said to have formed an important feature in the 
Festival. The music of the latter well-taught 
musician, so far as we know, has more in it of 
Leipsic—more of Mendelssohn—than of the Hague 
or Haerlem. Why this should be the case—why 
those who have been so national in their painting, 
—who love Art, and who seek for the privileges 
and pleasures of Art so cordially—should be 80 
timid and imitative in their own efforts when the 
ear, not the eye, is to be reached, we have never 
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been able to admit without a feeling of discomfort, 
which but partially gives way to the conviction, — 
which is every year more and more practically 
forced upon us,—that the donnexion of the Fine 
Arts, tet it be ever so intimate, is anything but a 
contemporary relationship. All that we hear of 
the right good will of every one concerned in this 
Rotterdam Festival makes us look to the future 
with hope that the land which yielded its Rem- 
prandt and Ruysdael, and encouraged its Teniers, 
will one day do its part in producing that which 
may be placed in Music’s “ galleries” and palaces, 
by the side of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, with- 
ut apology or encou: ment. 
ae T heard the mrcape in the Church of St. 
Eustache on Sunday morning,” writes a friend 
from Paris. ‘‘A stately pile it is to see; filling 
the lofty end of the narrow nave with its fagade, 
richly decorated with carving in a style harmo- 
nizing with the Renaissance interior of the building. 
MM. Cavaillé and Coll are said to have done their 
best in this o' The tone is brilliant, without 
that piercing ferocity which used to accompany 
French brillianey in organ building; and some of 
the solo stops are sweet. I should, however, like 
more competent organ-critics to answer my doubts, 
as to whether or not the diapasons of this huge 
instrument are deficient in fullness and solidity. 
To me a certain metallic harshness seemed to pre- 
nderate more than it should do—more than it 
loes in the first-rate German or bf eg he er) 
It was, possibly, the player's fault that the al 
notes ‘ended theik? for his hands edetgadl but 
timid, and his feet were, certainly, shyer still. 
There was nothing, however, in his playing to 
offend. On the whole, the service was impressively 
performed ;—in the chanting, by male voices, I 
admired the { advance upon the old, coarse, 
cold and nasal bawling twenty years ago, accepted 
for singing in the then dusty and deserted churches 
of Paris.”—There is little other musical news from 
the French capital to be got or gleaned just now. 
A new book, by M. Scudo, or, rather, a collection 
of his scattered criticisms—‘ —ae “F Ancienne 
et Moderne ’—has just ; And may: some 
day furnish a viene for the Athekoum.— Madame 
Cabel, remaining wisely deaf to the seductions of 
the Grand Opéra, has contracted an engagement 
with M. Perrin, of the Opéra Comique.—The 
former theatre will re-open, it is said, early next 
month,—and the first novelty of the season will 
be ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ of M. Gounod.—M. 
Halévy is among the candidates for the office of 
Perpetual Secretary to the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, made vacant by the decease of M. Raoul- 
Rochette. 


The Marylebone Theatreis pee ge important 


alterations. A considerable portion of wall is re- 
moved in order to make room for the enlargement 
of the stage, which will be rendered sufficiently 
capacious for the full exhibition of those specta- 
cular accessories with which it is now considered 
necessary to illustrate the tragic drama. This ad- 
vantage, however, will not, we understand, be 
confined to revivals, but be extended to new and 
original pieces of the highest class. The extra- 
ordinary success of ‘Ion’ in this suburban neigh- 
bourhood induces the enterprising manager to 
believe that a classical taste may be successfully 
appealed to, and he states that it is his intention 
to give the legitimate drama a fair trial. 

Weare informed that Mrs. Seymour, late of the 
Haymarket, has become the lessee of the St. 
James's Theatre, and that she has engaged Messrs. 
T. Tayler and C. Reade to contribute a five-act 
drama, which it is further said is to be “original.” 

In favour of “original” as distinguished from 
“new” pieces, we learn from a contemporary, 
that a movement is commenced in Holland 
in the repudiation of dramas adapted from 
the French. The theatre at Amsterdam, ac- 
knowledging that the practice of depending on 
translations is destructive to native dramatic 
genius, has proposed to give prizes in money, in 
addition to the sum paid for copyright, to the best 
pieces annually produced on its boards. For the 
honour of the English stage, we should be happy 
to witness a similar demonstration here. England, 
the land of dramatic genius, presents an aspect in 





the Victorian age widely different from that which 
she bore in the Elizabethan, and consents to be 
shorn of the laurels which were then her glory. 

A curious mistake made last week in our para- 
graph on ‘Latin and English Service-Music’ 
must be correeted :—when speaking of ecclesio- 
logical formalities, we especially signalized carved 
‘poppy heads.” The phrase should have run, 
‘in termination of benches and in ex-termination 
of pews.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Literary Pensions.—The distribution of the Civil 
List has been recorded from time to time, during 
the year, in this fournal:—but our readers will, 
probably, be glad to see the account, at a single 
glance, in the following paragraph, copied from 
the Times :—‘ The 1,200]. annually appropriated 
for literary pensions has been allotted this year as 
follows :—50l. a year to Mrs. Glen (widow of the 
late Dr. Glen, missionary to the East for nearly 


thirty years), in consideration of Dr. Glen’s services | 


to biblical literature by his translation of the Old 
Testament into Persian, and the distressed con- 
dition in which his widow is placed by his decease ; 
1007. a year to Sir Francis Bond Head, in con- 
sideration of the contributions he has made to the 
literature of this country; 100. a year to Mrs. 
Moir (widow of the late Mr. David Moir, surgeon), 
in consideration of her late husband’s.literary and 
scientific works, in connexion with his profession, 
his poetical. talents and the destitute condition of 
his widow and eight children; 80/. a year to the 
Rey. William Hickey, in consideration of the 
service which his writings, published under the 
signature of ‘‘ Martin Doyle,” have rendered to 
the cause of agricultural and social improvement 
among the people of Ireland; 100/. a year to Mrs. 
Lang, in consideration of the eminent services 
rendered for a period of upwards of fifty years by 
the late Mr. Oliver Lang, master-shipwright at 
the Woolwich Dockyard ; of his numerous valuable 
inventions and improvements for the advancement 
of naval architecture, and the straitened circum- 
stances in which Mrs. Lang is placed; 50/. a year 
to the widow and daughter of the late Mr. Joseph 
Train, in consideration of his personal services to 
literature, and the valuable aid derived by the late 
Sir Walter Scott from Mr. Train’s antiquarian and 
literary researches, prosecuted under Sir Walter’s 
directions; 1007. a year to the widow of the late 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in consideration of the many 
valuable contributions made by her late husband 
to the historical and antiquarian literature of this 
country, and the limited circumstances in which 
his family were left at his death; 80/. a year to 
the daughters of the late Dr. M‘Gillivray, in con- 
sideration of their late father’s contributions to the 
service of natural history, and the destitute con- 
dition in which his family are placed at his decease ; 
501. a year to Mrs. Hogg, the widow of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in consideration of her late husband’s 
poetical talent; 100/. a year to the sister and two 
daughters of the late Mr. James Simpson, in 
consideration of his eminent services in the cause 
of education, and the distressed circumstances in 
which, owing to the expenditure of his own means 


in the furtherance of this object, his family are left | 


at his decease; 40/. ayear to the daughters 


of the late Mr. James Kenney, in _ consider- | 


ation of his literary talent ; 100/. a year to Mr. 
Alaric Alexander Watts, in consideration of his 


services to literature and to art; 100/. a year tothe | 


daughters of the late Mr. Joseph Tucker, in con- 
sideration of their late father’s services as Surveyor 


of the Navy for eighteen years, and the distressed | 


condition to which they are reduced ; 100/. a year 
to Dr. Hincks, in consideration of the eminent 
services he has rendered to history and literature 
by his antiquarian researches, and especially in con- 
nexion with the Assyrian and other Eastern lan- 
guages; and 50/. a year to Mrs. Lee, widow of Mr. 
Bowditch, the celebrated African traveller, in con- 
sideration of her contributions to literature, and 
the straitened circumstances to which she is now 
reduced.” 





To CorrgsPponDENTs.—R. M. L.—J. B., Camden Town— 
F. W.—A. P.—T.—J. B.—Contralto—W. P. W.—Glendale 
—J. L.—T. C. A—Herr K.—received. 
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LITERAL ENGLISH PROSE 
TRANSLATIONS, 


Intended as Helps to the Study of Greek and Roman 
Authors. Edited, from the most approved Texts, by 
Scooiars or Traixity Coutecz, DuBuiy. 


_ Already published, 
I. SALLUST (CATILINE and JU- 


GURTHA). Translated by HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 
formerly Scholar and Senior Moderator in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. With Prolegomena. Price 2s. 


II. HERODOTUS (CLIO). Translated 
by HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. &c. Price 1s. 6d, 

“* This translation is more than correct: it is a free 

and elegant version of the original, and never leaves 


the student at a loss for the construction of any single 
passage.’—Dublin Evening Mail. 


III. HERODOTUS (EUTERPE). 
Translated by WILLIAM LEWERS, 8.T.C.D. Price 2s. 


IV. CICERO (DE AMICITIA et de 


SENECTUTE). Translated by WILLIAM LEWERS, 
5.T.C.D. Price 1s. 6d. 


V. TACITUS (GERMANY and AGRI- 
COLA). Translated by HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. &c. 
With Notes, original and selected. Price 2s. 

“ This translation is literal, and much more readable 
than the generality of its kind.”— Atheneum. 


VI. LUCRETIUS (Book I.). Translated 
by R. MONGAN, 8.T.C.D. Price 2s. 


VII. VIRGIL(NEID, Books I. to VI.). 


Translated into English Prose by H.OWGAN, LL.D. 
With Notes. Price 1s. 6d. 


VIII. DEMOSTHENES (PHILIP- 
PICS and OLYNTHIACS, DE PACE and DE CHER- 
SONESU)? Translated by H. OWGAN, LL.D. With 
Prolegomena. Price 2s. 


IX. DEMOSTHENES, and ZSCHINES 


de CORONA, Translated by H. OWGAN, LL.D. 
Price 2s. 


X. VIRGIL (BUCOLICS and GEOR- 
= ae by H. OWGAN, LL.D. With Notes. 


XI. VIRGIL (ENEID, Books VII. to 
XUl.). | Translated by I. OWGAN, LLD. With Notes. 
ce is. Od. 


XII. CICERO (DE OFFICIIS). Trans- 
lated by H. OWGAN, LL.D. With Notes, original and 
select, Prolegomena, &c. (Preparing. 


XIII. VIRGIL (BUCOLICS, GEOR- 
GICS, and AENEID). Translated, with Notes, original 
and select, by H.OWGAN, LL.D.; and a Critical Pre- 
face by J. B. OWGAN, Ex.Sch. &c. T.C.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

«© We heartily recommend this translation to stu- 
dents and teachers.”—Critic. 
** Dr. Owgan’s version is as well calculated to convey 
a general idea of Virgil as the best of its predecessors ; 
and his Notes are useful, and not too abundant. The 
Preface is a well-written memoir.” 
Educational Times. 


XIV. HORACE (The whole Works of). 
Translated literally into English Prose. With Prole- 
gomena, original and select Notes, &c. By HENRY 
OWGAN, LL.D. &. Price 2s. 6d. [On August 1. 


XV. HORACE (The SATIRES and 
EPISTLES of). Literally Translated, with Prolego- 
mena and Notes. By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. Price 
1s. Gd. (On August 1. 


XVI. HORACE (ODES, EPODES, and 

CARMEN SAZECULARE of). Literally Translated, 

| with a Treatise on Lyric Metres, Notes, &c. By H. 
OWGAN, LL.D. Price 1s. 6d. (On August 1. 

| J like your translations much. They display high scho- 

| larship and refined classical taste.”—Letter to Dr. OwWGas, 

from Dr. Hempureys, Master of Cheltenham College. 
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J. A. Novello, London and New York. 





WeveLLo ’S SCHOOL ROUND-BOOK. 
50 Rounds. Price 18. 
N°? VELLO’S ANALYSIS of VOCAL 
RUDIMENTS. Price 6d 
H4 WKINS’S HISTORY of MUSIC. 
2 vole. 35s. ; Portraits, 162. 
ORATORIOS. 


OVELLO’S CHEAP 8vo. 
ph (22 ready.) 
Catalogues gratis on eet ya 69, Dean-street, Soho, or 
2 Poultr: 





XCELSIOR: Song. Words by LONG- 
FELLOW. Music by Miss M. LINDSEY. Finely Illus- 
trated. 28. 6d. — “The theme is tenderly and powerfully con- 
ceived.” It is an exquisite lyric."—See Elica Cook's Journal, 
June 17. 


HURCH MUSIC.—The CANTICLES 
Chanting, with a Selection of Single and Double 
pe he first it ber of * The Chanter’s Hand Guide’), 
edited by JOSEPH WARKEN. 4to. price 2d. 
London: Kobert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 


EW SONG.—‘The STRANGER MAIDEN,’ 

German i! — by SCHILLER, — an English Transla- 

tion by J. H. RIVALE, Esq. he Music composed by 

F. WEBER, Organist at Her Majesty ‘sGer man Chapel, St. James's 
Palace. Price 28. 


nell Beale & Co. Regent-street. 
BP. MANT ae A FUTURE STATE. SEVENTH EDITION. 
n 12mo. price 4¢. the Seventh Edition of 
HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Recogt 1i- 
tion of each other in that State ; ane aoe Bey rence of Degrees. 
RICHARD © T, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of a n and Connor. 


Rivingtons, Ww aterloo- “place. 


MR. ALFORD'S — VOLU ME OF 
all &8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, preached in 
the former Half of 1 
yH ENRY ALFORD, B.D. 
Minister of the Chapel; Editor of a New peition of the Greek 
Testament, with E nglish Notes. 


Rivington, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K) SELECTIONS FROM DEMO- 

STHENES AND -ESCHINES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
BMOSIHENES, with English Notes from the 
d_ most recent Sources, “SAUP PE, DOBERENZ, 

JACOBS. *DISBEN, WESTERMANN, and others, viz :— 

1. The Olynthiac Orations. 32. 

2. The Oration on the Crown. 
3. The Philippic Orations. 4s. 
ZESCHINES.—Speech against Ctesiphon. 


Rivingtons, Ww aterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K ) EDITIONS OF THE GREEK 
DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
~OPHOCLES, with English Notes, from 
ScuNeIDEWIN, Viz. :— 
1. Ajax. 3s. 
2. Philoctetes. 32. 
3. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4s. 
“This Edition of Antigone is fully equal in merit to the pre 
ceding Plays of Sophocles, edited after the German edition of 
Bchueldewin, whose erudite notes are pepretuced in English. It 
is isapeosih le to turn over the pages of this and other editions of 
the Classics, and to look back upon the School Editions of former 
days waous gratefully acknowledging how much has been done 
cerchever Arnold towards the advancement Oe clas- 
sical fharitoe by his admirable publications.”—John B 


EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from Harr- 
une, Disyer, Wirzs: mut, Sonden, &e. viz. :— 
1. Hecuba. 33s. 4. Hippolytus. 3s. 
2. Bacche. 3s. 5. oN ag 33. 
3. spenmnaieta Sonat. 3: 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES: 1. Selections from the 


gioune. sue Bagijch Notes, by Professor FELTON. 3a. 6d.— 


In these Editions the chjectionable passages are omitted. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
EDITED BY THOMAS BOURN. 


XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. 


With QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION. i 
— en or ON. 15th edition. 


m KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 


2s. 6d. sewed, 


CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 








SERMONS. 





4s. 6d. 


4s, 





4, (Edipus Coloneus. 4s. 
5. Antigone. 4s. 





HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 13th 
edition. 12mo. 7s. éd. bound. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 14th edit. 
12me. 68. bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENG- 
LISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 6th edition. 12mo. 4s. bd. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 6th edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 


ASITEMETICAL TABLES, &c. 25th and 
cheaper edition. 


tes Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





This day is published, 


price Heif-a-Crown, 


A WATERLOO COMMEMORATION 


FOR 


1854. 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH BARRY. 
London: W. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; and James M‘GuasHan, 50, Upper Sackville-st., Dublin, 








Now ready, Pant VIL, price EiguTrence HALFPENNY, 


THE HOME 


COMPANION: 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE OF POPULAR LITERATURE, CRITICISM, AND 
THE FINE ARTS. 





CONTENTS. 


No. 26. 
Gui de St. Flore: an Historical Romance; with an Dlus- 
tration. 
Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Something about Petrarch. 

The Mossy Nook. By the Rev. J. Eagles. 

Memorials of Eminent Men : Samuel Rogers. Second Article. 
With an Illustration. 

Chapters on Angling. LIL 

Nota Bene. 

** My Father’s Wooing.” 

An Interview with Humboldt. 


No. 27. 


Gui de St. Flore: an Historical Romance; with an Ilus- 
tration. 

On Beauty of Face. 

London Reformatory. 

The Screw Propeller. With an Illustration. 

** My Father's Wooing.” 

Nota Bene 

Learning and Working. Second Lecture. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. 


o. 28. 
Chapters on Angling.—IV. With an Illustration. 
The Tombs of St. Denis. 
Wilkie. With an Illustration. 
Learning and Working. Third Lecture. 
Nota Bene. 
Miss Bremer and Jenny Lind at the Havana. 
** My Father’s Wooing.” 
No. 29. 
Birds of Australia. With an Illustration. 
* Keeping up Appearances.” 
The Seat of War on the Danube. With an Illustration. 
Learning and Working. Fourth Lecture. 
, ** My Father's Wooing.” 


No. 30. 
Birds of Australia.—II. With an Dlustration. 
Australian Jottings.—IL. 
| Lost and Found: a Story of Indian Life. 
| The Seat of War on the Danube. With an Illustration. 
| * My Father’s Wooing.” 
Learning and Working. Fifth Lecture. 
| Critieisms on the American Press.—ILL. 
| Tavern Associations. 


Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; 


And sold by all Booksellers, 





COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





CONTENTS for AUGUST. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 


RUSKIN’S EDINBURGH LECTURES. 
A ROYAL FAMILY IN DISTRESS. 


No. CCCCIV. 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


THE TOUR OF DAVID DUNDYKE, ESQUIRE. BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE UNHOLY WISH.’ 


DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME, 1854. 


Italian Interiors—Churches : 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
ANECDOTES OF EARTHQUAKES. BY 
TRAVELLER 


AN 


ee LAST POETRY AND PROSE. BY SIR | 


NATHANIEL, 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


A TRIP TO 


OLD | 


San Lorenzo in Damaso; S. Marco—Baths of Caracalla—The Opera. 


TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. THE WORSE AND THE 
BETTER HALF. BY BASIL MAY. 


| THE CHARACTER OF OUR FOE. 
A BRUSSELS BULL-FIGHT, A VIGNETTE. 
WESTWOOD, ESQ. 


BOULOGNE. 


BY T. 


By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


II, 


Also, price 2s. 6d. the AUGUST NUMBER of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Containing a great variety of interesting and important articles. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Published Monthly, price 6d. unstamped, and 7d. stamped, No. IIL, on Ist of August, 


JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, 


IN MORAL, SOCIAL, INDUSTRI 


AL, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


AND DIGEST OF STATISTICS. 


This Paper earnestly advocates all great means of social progress and practical philanthropy, as distinguished from 


party politics. 


It furthers free discussion ; and illustrates popular economy by explanatory Statistics, culled and digested from the 
crude mass of facts in figures, which ee perplex such subjects. 


This Journal, in order to 





is sent to every Member of Parliament. 


Orders are received by all ae and Advertisements and Communications by the Publisher. 


GEORGE BELL, 186, 


Fleet-street, London. 
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BLY REVIEW, No. cLxxxiIx. 


E QUAR' +x 


published T’ 


I. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
II. MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
JIL THE DRAMA. 
1V. CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
y. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
VI. MELANESIAN AND NEW ZEALAND MISSIONS. 
Vil. QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER FAVOURITES. 
Vl. LORD LYN DHURST AND TILE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On Monday, 31st instant. 4 
ORTH BRITISH “REVIEW, | No. XLII. 


L VINET: HIS LIFE yor sD weirines. 
IL HUGH MILLER OF CROMARTY. 
UL EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 
IV. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Y. GREECE DURING THE MACEDONIAN .PERIOD 
—NIEBUHR AND THIRLWALL. 
YI. DANTE AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 
VIL POEMS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
VIL SILURIA AND THE GOLD REGIONS. 








BRITISH STATESMEN. 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & 
IN NSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
A Contents for AUGUST. No. CLI. 
AN prevemncas ROMANC 
IJ. Whatis Fame? By M Cc. F. Monek. —IIt. Query. “ay. 
ries. —VI e@ II. The 
o< ie ee Sa, pete A Few Chapters on the 
Hereward of Brunne.—XI. Rhyme and Reason. By Thorn: 
bury.—XI1. Dublin Punning. By Matthew igash—- XIII. Ex- 
g.—XV. The Coming : George Owen. By an 
Play- i XVI. Hugh ‘O'Hewan’s History ; or, Ups and Downs 


IX. PAST AND PRESENT POLITICAL MORALITY OF 
ca Dub blin: J. M'Glashan. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. 
in Indian Antiquities —V. A Village Tale.—VI. 

Discoveries L id “4 = 
Verking Classes. No. I1I.—Recreation. By E. P. Sa 
elon: | a \ of the po ot ‘Terror.—XIV. Lansdownianez. By 
of Irish Life. By J. G. M 


THE 4 OF THE HOUSE. 


rs XIX ona 5 XX. 
By WILLUAM { PICKERSGILL, Esa. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadiily. 


EBSTER’S ‘VILLAGE SCHOOL.’—The 

ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST contains a highly-finished 

on Steel, by H. Bourne, from this celebrated picture, 

now in the vernes Collection ; also, a Portrait of the late Sir 

Abraham e, Bart.; and an Engraving b; + Conse, from a 
Picture by ‘Verboeokhoven, entitled 100) 

Among the literary contents of this Part are :— <The Iestoration 
taiacombs of Homes" O ait aon: “Tae the 
Catacombs ec,’ ‘Our ries and Schools ;’ ‘ The“ Faus- 
2 Lao * Domestic A: itecture of the Fourteenth Cen- 

ustrated ; *London Antiquities? Wastraed ; * Architec: 
tani Exhibitions ; ; ‘The Photographic Patents; ‘The Great 
Masters of Art, 0. 30—, . Despo' rtes,’ Wustrated ; Photography 
applied to Engraving on Wood, Gustrated ; * Department of Science 
and Art—First Report,’ &. & 
London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
ZIN& and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL oe 
avees ST contains: What is to be done with the Crimea? By 
Capt. Spencer. Sir it Douglas on Naval Bombar 
mente—silistria and its Sieges, with Diagrams drawn on the spot 
—Observations on the Report of the Military Commission—Opera- 
om at the Seat of War—The Model Forty-sixth—Capt. Butler— 
he Fate of Franklin—The New Uniform—The Journals of Major 
, bn dy—A Story of Barking Creek—Topographical Notes on 
Russia—An Indian Tragedy—Napier and Cronstadt— Rambles in 
the Egean—The Vortunate | Islands—Sebastopol—Letter from the 
Camp—A Scramble through Scinde—St. Helena, Past and Present 
—Port and General Correspondence, Promotions, &c. 


Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LAY REVIEW 
Price 


1. Montalembert—French Affairs. 
2 History of Jurisprudence. 
3. Minister of Justice 
History of Law ‘Amendment Society. 
5. Articled Clerks. 
6. Where should the new Law Courts be built ? 
7. Local Government, Urban, Suburban and Rural. 
8. Laws of War. 
= $ jee Report of Law Amendment Society. 


it Adjudaea Points at Law and in Equity. 
12. Pestseript—The Session. 
Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard. 





for AUGUST. 





On the Ist of August, price 2s. 6d. 


HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
No. XXXIX. A Qustaly Journal of Theology and Litera- 


Art. I. History of Latin Christianity. 

» _11. Regeneration. 

ae Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 
ped Iv. @ Gray and 

he Lenlag 's Theology and Times. 
o Vi. N ‘otioes of Recent Publications. 


London ;: John Chapman, 8, King Williemst street, Strand. 





ton 8S MAGAZ INE. for Avcusr, 
sheng 28. 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 
The Russian Arm: A Chapter on Golf. 
Haydon’s ‘Picture Mot Napoleon Photograp! tbe from Russian Life. 
usin; Sket -_. of Coren cme mms Life.— 
* Glorious _ he Storming of Badajos. 
General Bounce. By ihe : 4 N fected Health. 
: Digb Polit 


yy Grand ~y i. Pronunciamentos 
. XVI.,and XV i 

Thea peo 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Tus RUSSIAN ARMY. 
See ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for August. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





THE NEW ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL. 
Just published, price 6d. ; Stamped Copies, 7d. ; No. IV. of the 
UILDING CHRONICLE; containing Fine 
og Illustrations of Messrs. M‘Donatp’s WaRe- 


novuse, Glasgow; Improvep Fire Paces, &c.; and Articles and 
Intelligence relating to Architecture and the Arts. 


*y* TO ADVERTISERS. —This Journal, being the only Pro- 
fessional one in Scotland, is a very desirable medium for Adver- 





PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST 1854. No. CCCCLXVI. Price 2s, 6d. 


Contents. 
TRICOUPI AND ALISON ON THE GREEK REVOLU- 
Tl 


STUDENT LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 
THE ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. 
THE GANGETIC PROVINCES OF BRITISH INDIA. 
THE SECRET OF STOKE MANOR.—Part III. 
CONSERVATIVE RE-ASCENDANCY CONSIDERED. 
IL 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
LISON s geISTORY of EUROPE. 
XILI. Price One Shilling. 
Ill. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
THE WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, 


D.C. 
Part XIL. Prive’ One Shilling. 
Volume Il. —_ - 6d. bound in cloth. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY 


f COMMON — i i 
= mf. ~. > No. [X.—Containing the Narcotics 


v. 
Part III. of a New and Enlarged Edition o: 


E PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
PRSE,&c. Price 2la. Containing— 


A Moral and Statistical Chart of Geographical Distribution 
of Man, according to Religions 


Relief ; Maps of the principal Pro- 
testant ‘Mission Stations, &c. ‘A. keith Jo hnston. 

Map of the Lines of Equal Pol rization inthe Atmosphere. By 
Sir David arowrater. kK. D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.R.S. Edinburgh, 
hal Ch ing Member of the Institute of France. 

Tidal Chart of the British Seas, showing the Hours of High 
E. ater, Depth &e. = Scott Russell, Esq. 

RS.E. and ty Keith 5s ohneton, F. hae 


5--] 
w 





E BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
CHARLES Br secede, Esq. Part XVI. Price 58. Con 
taining—The it Garden. 'C XV. and XVI. The Pine 
arn’ ~ FA, and Melon, and the Flower Garden, Chaps. 1. 
_ Plant Houses, &c. 
ill 


ul'iliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; sold by 


relating to Building and kindred Arts. 
= os John @ & Son. Glasgow: Glass & Duncan, 
mdon : 


ohn Weale. 
ue DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAEIES 
for AUGUST, price 2s, 6d., or by post, 38. contains 
1. Who is to carry on the Queen’s Government? 
2. Transcaucasia. 
3. My Brooch. 
4. Memoir of Admiral Sir Samuel Greig. 
5. A Vase of Lilies. 
6. Social Sketches i in Epgend and France. 
7. The Former Wars of Kussia and Turkey. 
8. The Black Sea Fleets. 
: Hadfield’s South America 
Mosses aeaee wpe Grave-Stones. Part IT. 
iL Sir R. I. Murchison’s Siluria. 
12. The Plarality of Worlds and Sir David Brewster. 
Dublin: James M*Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 
8. Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 








This day is published, 


E RAMBLER for Avucust pat 5 Number 
of Volume II., New ) price 1s. 6d., 
I. Protestant Authors and Publishers >. Catnolie Readers. 
IL, College of Douay during the French Revolution. 
IIL. ——_ of Religious Persecution—Revocation of Edict of 


ites. 
ty: Modern pico yee of Worlds. 
V. Talbot Gwynn: t Novel 


VL. gee | Looteres on 3 hitecture pea Painting. 
VIL. Mrs. ty * Sketches of German Life. 
VILL. N ley’s Canons, &c. of ‘Gouncil of Lan 
‘Auden’s Luther—Son of the Present—Yvan’s Rom: 
of bis ed Old Minor Canon—Lamartine’s Cele- 
racters—Collin’s ‘Hide and Seek,’ &c. &.— 
Foreign Books. 
London: Burns & Lambert, 17, 
noster-row, 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE> for 
AUGUST, Price One Shillin ng. —The Ad a 
by Terence Tierney, ones of * My wld oi Studies of Great 
Authors—Ariosto, VW. W. Fyfe; “The Latest Intelligence,” a 
of The Times, Kinga w. Cole ; Harry Coverdale’s Court: 
ship, by F. E. Smedley; The Circassian Tri and Schamyl ; 
Dame Pugele y's Well—a d of the Civil Wars, 7 J. A. St. 
John ; Sister Pictures—Stamboul and Albania (with two JUustra- 
tions on steel) ; Progress of Russia—Second Article ; Laucks Be a 
by W. Wagtail ; Egyptian ay ocriaue Sontag 
Retrospect ; Notices of New Books, &c. &&. 
London : Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


E BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, for 


AUGUST, contains igus. of f Coteeth, Herbert, Madame de 
Staél, Murat, and Crabbe. Pri: 


Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 














Partridge & cans Patenestersov. 


ready, price Mea. 

OTES ‘ond QUERIES, Clune 2 the Ninth, 
with very copious Indices. A few Sets of Notes and Que- 
ries, Vols. 1 to 9, price 44 Guineas, may still be ¥ For these 

early application is desirable. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street; 
and Newsmen. 
a noe PAPER FOR THE LADIES. 

Now ready, Part I. price Sixpence, of the 
BXSLIsHwo MAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER. 

Forty-eight Large Pages, containing One Hundred and Twenty- 
four jeune, illustrated with Forty-one Superb Hoeravings by 
first-rate Artists. nal and well-sele cted Tales, bet. Font 
Articles for the Work Table, Varieties, probe Useful 
now be without = Thteteeted 


— No Lady need 
Oe ieeten: John Lofts, 262, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


and by order of all Booksellers 








TO THE TRADE. 
Now ready, price 6d. the August Number of 


THE INTELLIGENCER for PUBLISHERS 
and BOOKSELLERS: a Monthly Journal conducted b 
Members of the Trade, an established for its sole use. 
Number ge i 
Booke-With ofser divisions contsiaing thine intersting ot 
0 ith other divisions containi tl 
necessary to the Book Trade in Town ant Countay. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Aylott & Co. 8. Paternoster- 
row, London. Can be cokered ot London Agen cata, = 





This dav is Do price 6d. No. 8 of 


m Que FRIEN a Monthly Miscellany. 


C 
Hogarth and —! Fo pee 


Shevings 7 = d Shaver, No.2. 
The Wit of the jaa (Hierocles). 
Napoleon's Opinion on Love and M 
The Restoration. 

Fy a 's Hawk. 


Reviews 
London: John F. ‘Shaw. South 


rowand P: gter-row. 
On the Ist of August will be published, ge 1id., Part I. contain- 
ng five weekly num 


E EPITOMIST, a Literary Miscellany, and 

Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, contains :— 
Thorpe pate. a Domestic Novel: The Painter and th the Old Chest, 
a True Story; Reviews of New Works; Scientific a anufac- 
turing Progress and Practice; Firesi 








Vie 
= a - Heywood, Manchester; M'Glashan, site * Gueh, 
irmingham ; Love jasgow ; ; Menzies, nbu cen! 
Oxford and all Bookselle - —_ 


HEALTH.—GYMNASTICS, 

Ss Just published, price la. 6d. 
YMNASTICS, an Essential Branch of National 
aS Assen. both PUBLIC and weit! By CAPT. 

essor of Gymnastics at Uni School. 


CHIO8SV 
» Gower-street; and at yd Chiosso's Public 





Walton is Maberty, 
Academy, 21, New-road. 


MINERAL WATERS oF HESSE HOM- 


Observations upon the Mineral Waters of Hesse 
Hlomburgh. By ¥. H. PRYTHERCH, M.D., Resident English 


Physician at Hombureh, ¥ 
J. Chui ce Soho. 28. 6d. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By noshet BELL. 
8. 


This day, 28. 6d. cloth, 
Sones FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


Already published, 

COWPER. With Illustrative Selections from 
the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, and Hayley. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. 78. 6d. 

DRYDEN. Complete in 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 


SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s 64a 
On the lst of September, 
POETICAL WORKS of SIR THOMAS 
WYATT. 


_London : John’ W.1 Parker & Son, 1 Son, West Strar Strand. 








LAséeues FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Price 3s. éd. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
E TT H 8S EM A WM E 
London: Partridge, Oakey & Co. 34, Paternoster-row, and 
70, 70, Edgware-r road. 
THE TUTORS’ KEYS TO REV. T. K. 
ELEMENTARY WOKKS, 
Forwarded to any address on receipt of postage stamps for the 
amount. 


E TUTOR’S KEY to the NEW EDITION 

of ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE Somer z ION. Part I. 

a Tutor and Member of the English College of Preceptors. 
inne. stitched le. 6d. le. 10d, 

The TUTOR’S KEY to ARNOLD'S PRAC- 
TICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCIDENCE. New 
edition. Bya Tutor and Member of the English College of Pre- 
ceptors. 12mo. stitched, 2s. ; post, 2s. 

The TUTOR’S KEY to the NEW EDITION 

of HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, asedited by Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. By a Tutor 4 Member of 
the English College of Preceptors. 12mo. stitched, 2a 4d. 

The TUTOR’S KEY to ARNOLD'S FIRST 
GREEK BOOK. By a Tutor and Member of the English College 

of Preceptors. 12mo. ayy ne ls. 6d.; post, 1s. 10d. 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, London: H. Wash- 
bourne & Co. Glasgow : Griffin. & 








ARNOLD'S 





8, Grafton street. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
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[Jury 29,54 











w ready, Part I 
Tus FERNS’ of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tilustrated by JOHN E. sOW ERBY; 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. 
To contain about 46 Plates, and to be ree in Eight Monthly 
; full coloured at. 3s., partly coloured at Js. 6d. per Part.— 
To be hea, Soreeah all Booksellers, and of the Proprietor, 
hn E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





Just published, in one thick volume (755 ae feap. 8vo. 128. 6d. cloth, 
‘MANUAL of PRACTICAL THERA EU- 
bay considered chiefly with reference to Articles of the 
Materia ‘ica. 
“By EDWARD JOHN WARING, M.R.CS. H.E.L. U.S. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published. WG avo. price 28, 
HOUGHTS on EDU CATION i a eee 
to which are appen' ulations for 
~ Oniget 9d Plan; Hints ‘to Teachers, submitted to and 
the 1 Committee of Public Instruction for 
and now ré 


THOMAS So wr ISK, M.D., H.E.LC.S. F.R.S.E. 

erly Secretary to the Council of Education of Bengal. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 

‘LITERAL TRAN SLATION of t the FOUR 


GOSPELS, ona u the) Acts A the APOSTLES, on definite 
eo of thesame. In Five 


Schoc 


ce 





A 


Rules of Translation a 

Parts. By y HERMAN es 

Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 
On the 3ist inst. wilt COMES” ne One Shilling, No. XT. of 
ae NEW MES.” W.-M. THACKERAY, 
nee Ct “vest Pais *Pendennis,’ &c. &c. With 
Iilastraone by Bi CH 


ra ay & pas Dicdasdieieh, 


On the 3ist inst. st mpi be po mblished, price | one Shilling, the 
Writ. NUMBER 
ANDLEY CROSS ; or, Mr. J FORROCKS'S 
HUNT. By oe a of * Mr. SPONGE’S TOUR.’ Illus- 
trated with Coloured Plates and numerous Woodeuts by JOHN 
LEECH, uniform! with apenge’s Tour. 
Bradbury &'E Evans, 11, Bouverte-stieet, 











On the 8ist of July will be published, price 28. each, 
TS XV. and XVI. o 
HE ENSLICN CYCLOPAZDIA, 


NDING IN 


TE 
The Naturau History Div recy rene FOOD te GYROSTEUS, 


The Geocrapnicat Drvisi » from EDINBURGH to GEORGIA. 
Including Articles on Eey t, Eifel, Ekatarinoslaf, Elba, the 
Elbe, Elbing, Elis, Elsinore, Emden, Ens (Austria), Entre Douro 


e Minho, Entre Ric. Ephesus, Epirus, wy Erzrum, Esthonia, 
Estremadura, Etruria. Eu rome. Farte, Fer- 
a Po, Ferrara, ra Finland, F Flanders. lorence, "Ge France, 





F at cle, ae i 
= Gal: RA dire St. Gall Genera Genoa, Genoa, ie 
*''These Two Parts are pecthag to seakie''t sub 
oubeis to ‘complete the Sereal V, Volume dua ivision. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES.’ 
Neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 

A FLOAT and ASHORE; or, THE ADVEN- 

. TURES of MILES WALLINGFORD, 

By tNIMORE COO 
Author of “Tne | Pathfinder.’ Forming the New, Volume of 
‘The Standard Novels and Romance: 


Richard Bentley, New Darilaghonetrest 








Now ready, price 12 
UR OWN CORRESPONDENT at the SEAT 
of WAR. By WILLIAM BROUGH. 
Tinsley & Co. 310, Strand. 


hird Edition, enlarged. ne 
E MOOR" and the LOCH. Containing 
Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. By JOH 
eae HOUN, Esq. In 8yo. with Fifteen Illustrations, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Second Edition. 
E ANGLERS COMPANION to the 
RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By T. T. STOD- 
DART. wins Fishing Map of Scotland. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, with considerable s additions, price 5s. 
UBLIC WORKS in INDIA: their import- 
an with Suggestions for their Extension and Improve- 
ment, By Lieut-Colenel A. COTTON, 
Richardson, Brothers, 23, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 58. 


N the SPECIAL TREATMENT of PUL- 
MONARY CONSUMPTION and HOOPING COUGH. 
By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D 


London: 8S. Highley, 32, Pleet: street. 


THE NEW ART-NOVEL. 
Just published, and may be had at all Libraries, 
ROR : THE SCULPTOR. An Auto- 
= &y Artist Life. By Mrs. ROBERT CART- 
WRIGH Rat of ‘ Christabelle,’ &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 
“ This Novel treats of the trials of an Artist, and the high nobi- 
lity of his vocation. Jt is written in a very earnest spirit, and its 


matter is 
“ There is in this Retion much good sense, some just and whole- 
some em a =e = a good deal of romantic interest gracefully 


“7 

There and striking incidents in 
Mrs, Cartwright’ s tale.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Ani No vel.” — Athe 


London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 














vette, —-_* +, 








in INDIA, 





M. RIO’S WORK ON ART. 
This day, post Svo. with Frontispiece. price 99, 
[THE of CHRISTIAN ART. 
Translated from the French of A. F. RIO. 
“ One of the most profound b vey beautiful disquisitions on the 
en. a who wish to make themselves masters of one of the 
pen nt uhencs of Art can do no better than consult M. 
0 





boe Dat News. : 
London: we oe Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 

i URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS.—THE 

dtu VOLUME of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited 

y Aa 9 doe SMITH, will be Published with the Magazines, o on 

uly als 

- John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, Tee: by ne a dD, eg aad revised, with 


ORE WORLDS THAN © ON. E; the Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. By 
SIK DAVID BREWSTER. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, Svo. 1 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
The 7th and CONCLUDING VOLUME. With an Index to 
the whole Work. , 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


In ones vente of the enlarged gad inerensin Circulation of these 
YPULA R SCHOOL Histo he Publisher i is enabled 


to fons ‘he new Editions, at Tet following reduced rate. 
; Now ready, 68th Edition, with Woodcuts, 12mo. 68, 
NV ARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
From the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 14th year 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 
It. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Conquest by the Gaulg, to the Death of Louis Philippe, 
36th Edition. With Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


III. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY. 


From the Invasion by Marius, to the present time. 6th Edition. 
With Woodcuts. 12mo. 68. 
IV. 


HISTORY of GREECE. From the earliest 
riod to the Roman Gowewt, With Chapters on the History of 
iterature and A By Dr. WM. SMITH. 6th Edition. With 
Woodcuts, 12mo. 72. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


“ Dr. Smith’s smaller compilations are concise but comprehen- 
sive samameries, for the benefit of less advanced scholars, of the 
varied learning and critical research embodied in his more volu- 
minous publications. They have thus the advantage, not veer 
common in elementary books, of comprising the results of invest: 
gations more extended than could ever have been undertaken = 
such a subsidiary purpose, and of furnishing every tyro, in 
clear and masculine language of the Editor, with the latest com 
clusions of the best scholars at home and Cay 

Quarterly Review, July, 1854. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
I. 


MITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Higher Forms at School. Compiled from the Larger Works. 


Il 


SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, es the Use of Junior Classes. Abridged from the 
above. With 200 Woodeuts, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


Il. 


SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 

GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIBS, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Abridged from the Larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


IV. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with C' apters 
on the age of ba ~ gaemi and Art. New Edition. wit 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 73. 6d. 

John Murray, pe and Walton & Maberley, 
Upper Gower-street. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS IN TURKEY. 
Now ready, with Map and 12 Plans of Schumla, Varna, Silistria, 
&c. &c, 8vo. 148 


YHE RUSSIANS in BULGARIA and RU- 
MELIA, 1828-9, During the Campaign of the Danube, the 
Sieges of Brailow, Varna, Silistria, Schumla, and the Passage of 
the Balkan. By BARON IN VON MOLTKR, Major on the Prussian 
enera! 
“ A work of great value, whether it be considered asa scientific 
military memoir of the transactions it treats of, or on account of 
its strict impartiality. It is impossible to t A a ohaias of — 
rior favour for either Russian or Turk; ~ap~-FA 
k, we rise with the satisfaction of iaviek ye ession- 
ally with a a map, who has been influenced by little 
except the study of his profession. An a translation of 
this work, whieh has recently been published, renders it accessible 
to, fe e English public” Ei Edinburgh Review, July, 1854. 
e first successes of the Turks startled those who have not 
studied the Simpeien, - 1828 ne it # told in “the Narrative = 
von with a spi and precision unsurpassed by 
Polybius).” — 1y Review. 


John Murray, Albemarlc>street, 











om =. JOHN’S NEW WORK. 
‘S13 ee” fean. cloth, 5a, 


(THe NEMESIS 0 POWER. Forms and 


- Revol 
By JA AMES 4 ‘AvGusTUS ist. Jo 
Author of * Isis,’ * There and Back ein? &e. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 183, Piccadilly. 





On August 1st will be published, price 2s. boards, 


JotaweL L; Or, ‘ e me - Days of Mary. Queen 


By J attie'Gi GRAN 
Author of *The Romance of War,’ Phitip Rollo,’ &. 
London; Clarke 1 Beeton, 148, Fleet-strect. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
On August ae & be published, rie 2s. 6d. embellished with 


rp A we i RUSO a aL 


me: A Tale of the, 
By PERCY %. or JOHN. 
Lendon : Clarke & Beeton, 148, Fleet-street. 











THE MATIONAL par and rd LIBRARY. 
THE HISTORY "ol PRUSSIA, "trom the Foun 


dation of the Monarchy by R 

a ey Memes y y, ourick to the Close of the Huy. 
anded Tenure, the i t! 

and the Transcaucasian Provinces of Kussia. A ALPHONSE 


~_; = i) 
Engravings of the pring! al cit 

oro Map of Russia. Vol. L doth tevae eds Vol I 

will complete the work, will a api G : ‘fortuight. — wii 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edita 
by WILLIAM HAZLITT. Illustrated by H. gy 
Lillo to L- B: Lanion, inclading © Life of Doran 

io to L. E. y . . 
Bulwer Lytton. Cloth gilt t oe ‘ba — rey'8 Sir iva 
In preparation, and will be shortly published, 

WORKS on the STEAM-ENGINE, AL. 
GEBRA, &c, 

Published at the Office of the National Illustrated Library, Ma- 
ford House, Strand ; also by W. 8. U: Cc 
noster-row, London. Richedt a eeeenemes 


Recently published in 003 stiff covers, 
FRENCH WORD ~ her the Plan 
of the Abbé Bossut, pron ag 2. alist of the Words 

a freaventty ow a large number of Elements of Phrases, 
such as Ad ‘bs, Prepositions, &c. joined to Substantives, 


ecti Ver 
By A. MA iER.” ponidh 18. 


by the same Author, 
A FRENCH “PHRASE BOOK, containing 
= than 900 Phrases on the usual topics of general Conversa- 
A FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, 


comprising Extracts from Mada: G Rulbi F 
&e., =r titernt interlinear Transiat = 6d. ped 


A SECOND. FRENCH READING BOOK, 

Sentefning Extracts in Prose or Verse, chiefly from the French 

oltaire, Buffon, peg ey Bernardin de St. Pierre, 

&c.; with ey mone for the translation of the most difi- 
cult passages. Price 





Seutoni : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
IL 
Incr, 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe W ork, 


Buc LID’ ‘5 ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,anéd 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. A dapted 
forthe Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Author of the* History of Maritime and Syed Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to aeme his own motte, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in t ore 
of Playfair, he has an ge diminished both the volume of 
work, as w the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
nd the ele ince of theirstyle as for the correctness of their rea- 

soning.”— ngineer and Are ‘3 Jou! 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add, that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive eirculation.”—Dublin Unwersity Mapazine. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


"| CooL EY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises d to the* for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 oa tions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinit 
by new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in th¢ 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work mi justly claim 
a it professes) to be a HELP To br — fournal 

pa contains a collection of deduced propositions caleu- 
tomake the learner i familiar Ast the the cit properties of geo 
vei 


gures.”— ni 
ms yin oer found of considerable vaiue: coat an n aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New M y Magazine. 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become & 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and ing 
of ptudents”— United Service Gazette. 





Ill, 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagramsillustrating the‘ Elements,’with theEnunciatior! 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Byo. cloth, 8¢. 


CONGREGATION of PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS’ 
rooby, in North Nottinghamsliire, in the time of 
‘ ormed jot The Founders of New Plymouth. the parent Colony of 
New England. By the ot ian Hert HUNTE F.8.A.,and an 
-K 


C OLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or; 


Just published, Second Edition enlarged, | feap. ry cloth, price 4.4 
GER; or, CASUAL THOUGHTS and 
SUGGESTIONS. Second Series By B. DOCKRAY. 
London: W. & F. G, Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





NEW WORK ON 





TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE wry 
Now ready, Second Edition. 12mo. cloth 


Drs of SOUTH LANCASHIRE ; or, 


ymes, and an enla Glossary of Words and Phrases 
AMUEL BAMFOR 
Taree aon 3 3 


assell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





WALKER, 





GHAKESPE 
and late petenglish 


‘Daited by We NA SON LETTS 
: J. Russell Smith, 36, ikeoanare 


w ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 
ARE'S VERSIPICATION, and its 
pagstien, explained by Examples from early 
e late WILLIAM SIDNEY 
OM, Esq. 


orders of the people to one anot! 
ch are at w ork in 





with a philoso; bi th, which is 
and fulness of the i 


RUSSIA. 


USSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
DE GUROWSKI. 
With laree, View of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
This is a emiagee book, the work of a remarkable man. sy 
comprises pie fruits of upwards of thirty years of study. Its p 


pose, W to trace the origin of Czarism, to point out the = 
TIM BOBBIN’S ‘TUMMUS and MEARY,’ with Me tions in which the Autocrat be wd to his people, and the different 
u 





Ross's, PHOTOGRAPHIC ] PORTRAIT and 
ition at ‘yy tf y ——— BH Lanes ses give correct defi- 
viewsland chemical acting f et sy eture, and have their 


“ we i Reeeien Jurors » p. 274, 

“Mr. Ro: lenses for Port re having great 
intensity yet st produced,by Procu: the eoincidence rth chemi 
cal, actinic and vis aberratio 


ject-l abont 3 Iuch 
=a pee ; irs is no stop, the fed is oaat, and’ the image vey 


Catalogues sent upon application. 





A. Roas, 2, Feath buildi High Holborn. 





society, and. to chow r What 


rees W I 
must be the final destin of the Slavic races, has 


n 
only equalled by the. extent 


ess of the author's information, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 
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ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


REX DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS} Siunbers, will pass'i0 copies fee b 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 8yo. 
printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s, 


ro W. BARNES’S ANGLO-SAXON DE- 
LEOTUS, or First Class-Book. | 12mo, 2¢. 6d. 


E.J. VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON. 
sot MAR founded on Basu, with Reading Lessons in 


L, LANGLEY'’s INTRODUCTION to ANGLO- 


Prose, 12mo. cloth, 5a, 6d. 


READING. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


KLIPSTEIN’S ANALECTA ANGLO-SAX- 
5 Splectippe ms in Verse and Prose from Anglo-Saxon 


post S¥o. cloth, 12s. 


REV. W. BARNES’S PHILOLOGICAL 
GRAM MAR, founded upon English, and formed from a com- 
parison of more than Sixty Languages, being an Introduction 
to the Science of 11 E 
lish, Latin, and Greek. 8yo. cloth, 9s, 





J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





Formation, a 


Now ready, gael 8yo. (pp. 438), with a Skeleton Plan of London, 
showin owing Oe ¢ position of the principal Libraries, and a Ground 
e 


Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 5e. 


ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a 


~* = the various Collections of which itis 
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r. Bolton Corney, in* Notes and Queries,’ No. 213. 


RALDS’ VISITATIONS. An eden to 
and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations 
Geneal: 1 MSS. in the British Museum, By R. 


Manuscript Sa < 8vo. cloth, 152. 


it. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-cquare, 

















ROS 
pH. ICAL INSTRUCTIONSfor its FORMATION and 
(ULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additi 


Price 38. 6d. free by post, 
E. 


uscript: “he d ty of I ~~ ati AL ed Lists of the 
Oe "on a variety of Information indis} 

i aes that janet tl with some Account of the 

Principal Public Libraries in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of 

L erenenaee Compiler of the ‘Index to the 


of the Department of 
site Richard =, of the 

me. His‘ Handbook to 
useum’ is a = ry comprehensive a 
i ive volume. I have the sixtieth edition of‘ Synopsis of the 
Contents of the British Museum’ before me—I cannot expect to see 


asixtieth edition of the * Handbook,’ but it deserves to be plac 
opsis,’ and I venture to predict oa p H wide 


d in genealogical or 
pursuits, cfierding a testy clue to the igrees and 
of the y of , their residences, 
e di rirent Temilice of, the same name in 
See Heralds in their T'siaticns, 

vith Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museu 
It has been mee work of immensé¢ labour. No public he cught 








garden, London. 





Price 3d. each, or 58, for 25 copies for distribution among Cot 
Tenantry, delivered say where in London, on a Post-o' order 
being sent to the Pu' blisher, James Marruews, at the Office of 
the Gurdeners’ Chronicle. Yn consequence of ‘the new 
arrangements, parties in the country who desire it can have 


dition to the cost of the 


lo anes = by post. The  cost.of a single) 


CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 


By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 85,000 have J 











already been sold. 
Inpex oF THe Conrents:— 
African Lilies Gentianella 
Agapanthus Gilias 
Anemones | Gooseberries 
Annuals Grafting 
Apples Grapes 
Apricot Green fly 
Auriculas qenptocase by cut- 
Beans 
Beet Herbaceous Peren- | Pyracantha 
Biennials als Radishes 
Black Fly cifotrone Ranunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot- ks asp es 
ers oneysuckle ubarb 
orse-radish ockets 
Borecole yacinths Koses 
Box edgings Hydrangeas Rue | 
roccoli Hyssop Rustic Vases 
russels Sprouts ndian Cress e 
Budding ris Salvias 
ulbs Kidney Beans avoys 
Cabbaze Lavender axifrage 
‘actus Layering Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias Leeks Beans 
Californi uals peptnsighens Seeds 
Campanulas | Lettuce: Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Garnations | Lobelias Seakale 
arrots London n Pride Select Flowers 
_. | wane, Double Select wgpraties 
Celery | Marigold sind Fru 
Cherries Marjoram 
China Asters Manures Snow drops 
China Roses Marvel of Peru | Sou 
Chrysanthemums, Mesembryanthe- | Spinach 
Chinese | Spruce Fir 
Chives aa pruning 
Clarkias | oS 
lematis | Stoc! 
Collinsias \Bteawberries 
Coleworts jSummer | Savory 
ress |Sweet t Williams 
Creepers anor , Saeane 
Crocus hy: 
Crown Imperials Pigridia Pavonia 
Cucumbers | Trans: rangeeeneing 
Cultivation of Flow- |Tree lifting 
ers in , Windows — 
Currants |Turnip: 
penmes ‘Vegetable Cookery 
| — us’s Looking- 
Doe's “tooth Violets ass 
E pon mee pre- |Yerbenas 
ng articles for 
Berns, a as protection ‘Virginian Stocks 
flowers 
Fruit Cookery | Willows 
Fuchsias 'Zinnias 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 
Published by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 


NEW STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


\ ESSRS. BLAND & LONG beg, to invite 

attention toa N ewt Series of PICTURES for the STEREQ: 
SCOPE, on ohare sisting jews in LYON . MAR- 
SELLLES TURIN, “GENOA, xt FLORENG . Pisa, 
(BIILAN como BRES PAVIA, VERONA, 
3 . PADUA, VENICE, | ome. which they have 
just cond from the Continsat’ ‘These Pictures, for minuteness 

0 


of detail and truth in the representation of natural objects, are 
unrivalled. 


WHEATSTONE’S REF Bory EOS8C Lee 
feet zs exhibition of — iews. P. hip ey pany toasted 
variety. 

Buianp & Lone, O Phil hical Instru t Mak 
153, Fleet-street, bo a on 


—_ *Pamiliar Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent. on appli- 





(oLLODION PORTRAITS ond VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest eas: + aed using 


e and ¢ 
BLAND & LONG'S i 
fo wpb ide ion of SOLUBLE Booth 


lengthened period, mbiged 
with the most faithfa render g of the fal? 0 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Ph bs raph stitute 


Albumenized Pa) - = rinting from gl: 
ane per, forp g g ass and ayer negatives, 


he Preumatic Piate-Hoper for Collodion Plates. 
Waxedand Iodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the processes. 


Bianp & Lona, Opticians. and Photographical Instrum 
Makers,and — Chemists, ms 2, Fleetatrect, bole v 
sent 














MPROVEMENT in COLLODION.—J. B. 


HOCKIN & CO.. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, 
mode of lodizing, rendered their ‘Cotlodion he 4 


, they may say 
r, in sensifiveness an producii aliti 
other hitherto published: the thes umd aporescotea 
will ree 





tints, for which their eaiehees as been esteemed, are 


Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, and ey ui 
tice wa Photography. Instruction i: nthe A art. verrunretnenteest 


THE COLLODION and Rosttava pap ROCESS, 
J.B. HOCKIN. Price 1s.; by post, 1 =< ° 


XX ro -IODIDE of ey exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishments - its. —The su T heeity 


nialsfrom the best stographers and principal tific men of 
asse! hat hitherto no preparatio: 
n discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pi 
outa with the Loney rapidity of action, In all cases where 
et 


y be had ai 
Seles in separate Bottles,in which state it i A be ke tfor years, 
and exported toanyclimate. Full instructi ~{ “4 “ 
Caution.—Each Bottle is stam with a Red La Label bearin my 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall M to 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for ummovine all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is peered witha DA Mi | bearin 8 8 ure 


this signat 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 
ae ee pure Photo — ic Chemicalé 2 ee aay 











ts,in Pots, at 1 
3s. 6d. each, through h Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's Chureh- 
pet and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham- ~ Jyh Blackfriars, London 
CAPIT ee 


William Suttroatn nn Bayley eg 





Contents, 


ern time, principle| Shoots and buds, choice of 


of execu Shoots for mmm upon, and 
Binding up arrangemen: 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, and re- 


Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
, ma state of the plant, care | Shortening wild sh 








oots 
Stocks, planting out for budding 


























uh 






eye, 












ding upon body upon ; t means of procuring ; 
insertion of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for 

ad, preparation of, for use different species of Rose; 
buds, dormant and pushing taking UPS. trimming roots, 
buds, gending « di istance, shortening 
; Saw proper for the 


ly of _ 
aT cata to| Sessa 


Causes of success ce GRAFeIWG, 
Dormant buds, theory of re- Aphides, to keep down | 
with’ explained Free-growers, remar 
Guards against wind Graft, binding up — finishing 
[ibeling Grafting, advan of 
Looting Heatures Grafting, disadvant e of 


Operation in differen wate 


pruning 
Mixture for healing wounds Preliminary observation: 


A 


arrangement of ogue and ‘brief de- 


pariotien of a few 


sor' 
Prunitg fortransplantation “oe reparation and inser- 


spring treatment 





of dwarf shoots from Scions “choice and arrangement 
= different sorts on the . < . : tenet 
i . Preparation of. 
= or ar fo of Congebie APPENDIX. 
A selection of varieties 
sphnd estment of Conigatrioon, between budding 
and grafting. 


Tareas orders to be made payable tc to James Matthews, 5, 


gton-street, Covent-garden, Lo: 





eri ig ndenes to suit 


and is extensively employed by 
Buianyp & Lone, Opticians, 153, 


NOVELTY. —J. AMADIO, Optician, 7, 


eee orton- crest aad is now manufacturin a SMALL 
DOUBLE OPERAG Length, 34 inches. rr 402. 
Equal in power to the a Opera-glass made. ._ Price 


us SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of of 


ore variety of vision, by 


means of SME ETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the byes Jan the selection of improper Glasses, 


Fleet-street, London. 





sent safely through the Post.—A, 
place, Clapham-road, near London. 


XCITED PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
READY for USE. Pe gy | mig pe .—All kinds and size, 


Marx Cator, 1, Claylands- 





PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE 


atom cent. Is 
ERA. Tripod Stands, Printing 


GREAT PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
pierce bl MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 


lington, sole M anufacturers 


Trace, Cal 
of of OTE WILLS REGISTER ED’ DOUBLE-BODY- FOLDING 


Frames, &c. 


The Trade supplied. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FA 

Islington, OFT TEWILL'S ' REGIST 
FOLDING CAMERA, adap 

be had of 


Institution, Bond-street,and atthe M: 





he Trade supplied. 





CAMERAS. 


TIEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 


ORY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 


ERED eg i: E- BODY 
Cord 


Landscapes or 
A. Ross, Fontherstene-builéings. Holborn, Photographi 


anufactory as above; w ore 


S description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be had— 





nf che a Esq. 
Lewis Burrough: dward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Major Turner. 
Cc. H. "Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS a wd present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 

—y whe have — e Five Annual Payments or more on the 

cale. 
- En Mowmentas wT Annuities aye as usual. 
NDIA BRANC 

Ly be ed has Branch establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an 

*y* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had o 





application at the Uffice. JOHN CAZENOVE, Doosteay 
[NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
72, Lombard-street, London. 


Trustees, 
Richard Malins, Esq.Q.C. M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P. 
J.Campbell Kenton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 


As A FAMILY PROVISION, or for present use in borrowing seney, 
a policy of this Company is peculiarly valuable. an removes i 
doubt and anxiety as to the pk of = 
forms a complete and negotiable mys quuilens as to = : 
health, habits, ar (whieh, t, health and orevity of relatives, an 
other particulars Ke ich, by the usual practice, are kept open fot for 
further inquiry w! an Ge claim arises), vere as finally se 


Owing to this important i troduci certainty 
into the practice of Prife ‘Assurance, ak success of the Com 
has been such asto have enabled the members, at their An- 
nual Meeting, to declare & REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. UpOR the 
oeeniame of all policies of five years’ jing. 
policies are to bers of the C 








gran to 
continue Vy 2 pe Ly whole of life, on payment of only one 
m 0 ‘or eac’ assul 
wanes ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected wan ot Society after Mideqmansr. 7, and 
remai ‘in force nial period of divisi “eer 
ticipate FOU OUR FIPTAS of the Net Profits of “the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to’ their con tribu- 
tions to those profits, — g to the ed 


The Sastanne uuired by this Society for tasarias youn; 
lives are somes San 2 ame he ee _ ot ge an 
‘nsurers are 'y protected from a 
tee fund in addition to the funds derived from the 
nvestments of rooms — 
ueee aes ay be obtain ed at the. Office in 
street, lomien, - ot 


Threadn 
of the A yw 4 
CHARL HEN LiDDERDA Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE 


ScCorrisH UNION ASSURANCE COR- 
PORATION, LONDON and EDINSURGH, Established in 
1824, beg to remind intending Assurers that partics effecting In- 
surances on the Profit Scheme will ee the oan es 
Renee ere eared ea on before the Slat dey of cly insteat 
ei oposals are lo on or before the y u 
Othe adv avan Sovers w this Office will be found all that 
can be desired” whether considered in point of Security, Moderate 
‘Premium, Liberal Conditions, or the large periodical 
Additions made to | the. Life — ‘ 
The Boards of D posed of gent largely in- 
terested in the Company. 











ivodece. 
i on. the of MANSFIELD. 
ght ¢ Hon. the at of SEAFLELD. 

Ghasles Bal , som Kingston, 

Edwa: Saad te he y J.R. eo Esq. 


Hobe je. u. Esa. Hi h F 
eh om 4 y ri ima , Es, Manager 
ii. Ai Tae 


Forms for p — all the neces- 
bos § —= may be had at the ‘Ofices f in London. Edisborgh, 
Hin, and of cs e an! throughout the coun 


H, Secretary to the ae Board. 
37, Cornhill, ma 3. 
July, 1854. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The SouaTaErrn ANNUAL GENERAL Mussawe of 

in _ twenty-first year of its exi —was 

a iead fice, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pail Mall, London, 

on Friday, sey 14, 1854, 


CHAKLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.S.A., in the Chair. 
of accounts, from the formation of the comps y down 
to the dist December last, were laid before the from 
which the following is abstracted :— 
That during the year ending 31st December, 1853, 448 new Policies 
ied, omnes 351,1882., and yielding, in annual pre- 
miums, a sum of 1 13,0352 48, 5d. 
‘the yearly income tH Premiums re is 107,041. 158. 5d. 
That the property of the Company, as at 3ist December last, 
amounts to 483,598. 1 
That the sum assured by each Policy from the commencement 


That 89 Policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on 
6s. 4d. has been 


i 
pany co mmenced business in 1834, 8,293 
Policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 


rendered, or become claims. 
By order of the Board, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 





DEVAS. 
bd Bischoff, Esq. 


Thom as Boddington 
Nathaniel Gould, =. 


has. Thos. Holcombe, Es 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Bsa. 


Directors. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER GRAY, Leer 0 eee 
THOMAS , Esq. Deputy-Cha 


Audilors. 
THOMAS ALLEN, rie, 
JAMES GASCOIGNE LYNDE, Esa. 


GEORGE LEITH ROUPELL ath. F.B.S. 15, Welbeck-street. 


JAMES SAN Esq. M.D. Finsbury 
.D. 39, Bae 


WM. COOKE, Esq. fower-hill. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & Co. 67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street. 


and Secretary. 
onditieg JELLICOE, Esa. 
en ener on Lives 
ife Interests, the sale and 
ene and deferred ‘Awnaition Loans of Money 


Tris Compa = was established in 1807, i is empowered by the Act 
¢ Toasts 53 Geo. IIL, and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
a Court of Chancery. 

e Goapeny was originally a oa Proprietary one. The 
Assured, on the participating scale, now participate quinquen- 
nially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

= the present time (1853) the Assured have received from the 
pany, in on of their a ms, upwards of 1,400,000/, 
The an amount at prese - any is 3,000,000. nearly, and the 


income of the C: ompany is 

At the last a of ee about 120,002, was added to the 

sums assured menny oe Policies ied to os term of — ot bei 
are permi: me of peace, and n ng 

im mining or gold diggi: © reside in any co try — 
or to pass by sea (not Pheingsseafar Kring persons by pecheed on) 
between any two pe @ phere—distant more 
from the Equator, without extra charge. 
All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


y recent enactment persons are exempt, under certain re- 
tions, from Tncome ix, an a, much of their income 


as they may devote to 
“The os Heports of rf the ee Domes y's i pinta and progress, Pro- 
Spectuses and F y be het oc will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Of Office. 0 4 to any of the Company’s Agents. 


The busi of t' 
and Survivorships, ry ‘Purehage of 
poy BA of co 
ortgage. 








HEALTH INSURANCE. 


E DIRECTORS of the TRAVELLERS’ 
and me gee INSURANCE COMPANY issue Policies, 
insuring @ fixed y sum, payable ee —— of Annuity, in the 
—_ of any —# ~ 5 or disease causing total permanent disable- 


man 25 may thus secure to himself - Amnatty of 1001. a 
year on yay ment of fF yearly Premium of IU. 1 
Tables of aie. Forms of sorte. and ti information 
may be had at t! ma ae nm Ten and Four. 
5, Gresham-street, Londen. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


MEPL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, ” Pall M all. 
Since the Establishment of this Society, 5,074 Policies have been 
issued for 2,090,0292. with 90,3651. of Annual ums: 
Tw © Bonuses have declared (in 1848 ona 1253), add 
neatly 3 per cent. per annum on re average to sums assured, an 
by which ‘Policy of 1,0001. issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 


Profits divided every 5 years. 
jurances are at home or. abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 


low. 
Policies issued free of ert duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 
Agents wanted for woeent a 
Prospectuses, Forms of P: ea. and every other information, 
may jeg i oe of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society’s Agents re country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGE it Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, te net pas, London. 


lished 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, . Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free of stamp dut: 
Colonel Ropert ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the of a surviving , is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes ; not on] 
saving, but also on account of the hig ti 
proves that the system of Life Assurance pew is held by the 
peor me of = oes. 
nereasing ¢ Promtum for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half elas only required d dur the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty, or a eath. 
Provision during minority or Orphans. 


annem pny MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits Rivided annually. 
Premiums com ad for Ranged tree months’ difference of age. 
Half Credit Policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the 
“a 5 —, poeing 4 uidated out of the profits. 


General Meeting a reduction of Tr cent. 
in the cae year’s premium on all participating 








was made 
policies. 


(PROPRIETARY.) | 
| Half- | Whole | 


rem. re- 
Age} First | mainder 
7 Years. | of Life. 


a @.| £ ~a & 
19 
9 3| } 3 
26 | 
6 8!/ 





(Morvat.) 





omic 


Age. 
mium. 








£. 
012 
012 
6 pt. 
9 


“E.R. POSTER, Resident Sie 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

THE RSET HON. SIR T. T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Barr. 

M.P. Chairman. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

F anae ~ ntages. 

The LOWEST rat Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

ee eee OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
eve: 

No charge for for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or 


ay of Policies in force, —. 
Fund to 1,340,0002. Income upwards of 
220, ook per Annum. 


The sum of 397,002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
bs a peegaees an average Bonus of 67 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums pa. 
wamgarances o effected in the current Year 1854, will participate in 

e Profi 


For particulars ms apply to MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
EsTaBLISHED 1803. 
LOBE INSURANCE 


CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
me W. FRESH ZIBED, Esq. M.P. F. "BS. Chairman. 
OWLER NEWSAM, Esq. Chairman, 
GEORGE CARE GLYN, fo sa'M . 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Robert L e, Esq. 
boing ee, Esq. Boyd Mil = in. 
Boyce Combe oa, effield Neay ve, sq. 
Esq. 


Sheff 
+ rae M. Coom William Phillimore, Esq. 
W W. H. C. Plow Esq. 
Robert Wm. yo s % Robert Sounders, 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart, B.S. 

peeet iene wthorn, mee 








d. 
3 
4 
5 
6 














Sir my antes Sti ing 
William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. 
R. ena. Esq. F.R.S. 
x = i Edward Johnson, Esq. Joshia Wilson. Esq. 
hard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Ben Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
LL Security to Parties Assured by means ofa 
Capital of ON mane STERLING, ror THE Last 
Firry Years act Parp-Up anp Investep. 
Premiums particularly favourable to the rouNGER and MIDDLE 
penete of Life 
Two-thirds of Profits 7 Bonvs. 
Life Tables according to various plans, to suit the special cir- 
cumstances of Insurers. 


No Cuance for Stamps on Lire ee ae 
-y -y~ 


neurance Proposals to any amount. 
 ——— and promptitade in the arheanant of claims. 


ad a ————— = ond patie ~ses Forms,—may 
“ ee EWMARCH, 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as spunea IN 

Income Tax Returns, 








Pine. COMPASS WITHOUT AIR BUR. 


BLE.—F. , oa, Chronometer jag to th 
nap Seat, Sas opened the shop at 34, Royal i chat 
— t door to his oth ser rehep (No. 35), for the EXCLUSIVE 8 
of the PATENT SH!IP COMP. PASSES, for which the P. Tize Medaj 
was awarded to the late E. J. Dent, at’ the Great Exhibition, ang 

is steadier than ay 


his own Improved Fluid Compass, which is 
other in use. Price the same as ordinary Compasses. 


LKINGTON and C9 
PATENTEES OF THE penoree PLATE. 7 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSM =, BRONZI878, ke, 
€ that each sutig; 


urge upon Sw yy oy r) 
& CO. endorse crown,” 85 no othe; 


bears their 4 —" 

oN he fact frequet — tl, "set forth coe peing lated b; cuitng 
quently set forth o c z “ 

ton’s P is no he quality. on “ 

manufacturers are license by them ves i... the Process.t ‘but wie 

restriction in the mode of im a the metal cmplozed, ae 

the thickness of silver de These prod 

t — Great iaiaaner by an a award ofthe" Comat 


a 
Medal,” and may be 
22, pucessere 
is: MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALLSTREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


R<£¢! STERED STANDARD -FOLW 
FRAME, a most convenient mode of displaying Drowing 

and Works of Art, as well as an elegant aupentags ~ p the dear. 

ing-room or library table, superseding the use 

portfolio, enabling the possessor to show oan an i 

} ay them at ya. —Manufactured by J. & W. VO NS 

ers, and Dealersin Modern Water-Colour 
3, John street, Oxford-street, and 3, Great Castle-street, Regen. 














KBINDING. ae - BOLIERS, Practial 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-s und j 


pon with patterns. 
for large or small Libraries.— Address, 195, Oxford-st 


De GLISH and FOREIGN amas and 
haga properly REPAIRED by HENRY PACE, Mam. 
35, King-stree! Myr Cteaning Foreign Watcha, 
. cks attended to in the Country. ha pene Sorwented pe 

post should be registered. Best Lunettes fitted at 


LOWER-POTS and CARDED =—-- 








Biished C Cart 


square. 
a 


RIZE 
QO 





JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-stre 
pomness that he has a very large pen ae of ihe above art arte 
us colours, and solicits an earl 
scription ¢ of useful CHINA, GLASS, an 
} 3 pos possible price, for Cash.— 250, Oxford-street, near Hy& 





IARL & CO.’S CREAMING HOP CHAM. 
PAGNE.—Price 16s, per dozen.— Bottles and Hampers%.¢ 

= je com. or zeburnee. —An pop ingen = tonic and refreshin 
~~ - hme to the robust, and invaluable t) 

invalids u & Co. 11, Beaufort-buildings, Strani, 
Loudon THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


E ROYAL CAMBRIDGE canEes- 
This celebrated by A ned is i ds 
pee of be Oe si 








LLSOPP'S PALE or BITTER ALE- 
Messrs. 8. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings « 
BEEWARY ‘Brurcttr at" oi ee 
m-on-Trent; and ai 
Branch stabl lishm 





rs 
Mess: PP& S take the op) rtunity tempos 
to PRIVATE PAMILIES that their ALES, so strongly reer 
mended by the mee medical profession, ‘AUGET 
and BOT’ INE from RESPECTABL 
= CENSED VIGTUALLERS, on  ALLBOPP'S PALE Alt 


asked fi 
beens in bottle the genuineness of the label can be ascertain¢! 
by its having *ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


DUTY OFF TEA. 


E REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, ai 

the easy state of the Tea-market, enables PHILLIPS t 
Compene to SELL— 

Siseng Congen Tea, 28.8d., 28.10d., and 3a. 

se Tea, 8s. 4d. 





Sugars are locke si at market prices. 
All outs sent free by our own vans, if witha i 
miles. Teas, and Spices sent carriage free to any ~ 
way station aakshet town in England, if to the value oi 


¢, upwards, 
HILLIPS = COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King Wille 
a City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, 
application: 


OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceot 
substance, contains a bland oil, ess liable than any proom te 
to rancidity. Pos ing these two nutritive substances 
most valuable ee of diet, more particularly when, by mm 
cal or other means, the farinaceous substance 
porated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
—— Such a union is ee nted in the Cocoa Pp mtv 
$ EPPS PS. The delightful flavour, in part depende ett 
dhe il is retained, -% the whole — s one suited 
most delicate stomac 1 ack 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist. Egyptian Hall, Piceaéil 
og ns ussell-street, Bloomsbury ; 











road-street, City. . 
In regard on panty, se the Report of the Analytical Sasit# 
Commission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851. 





Savin 
and 4I. 58. 6d. 
take & Co. 1 


LEN} 
INGS 
called Balbr: 


now exhibiti 
= lenham. 

Ly ee a 
-street ; 


painting in 
caustic, &e., t 
and econom: 
Great Exhi 
works execut 
Frith-street, 


AFET' 
PATEN’ 
feetlysafe fro 
are very strox 
asto place th 
Pire-proof Sa: 
plate, books, 
Paul's Churel 
reet, Ms 


LLEN 
441 contair 
es, 
Portmanteau 
other 
Ps. 
tees et 
meters 
en's 
new ueeee 
the best articl 
JW. & 


spumate Cate 
strand, 


(RNA 


English 


Soundest wor! 
aa Oxf 


quality o 
always kept ir 
2 


Ey 


Sil 


S 


iff = 


i 


— : 


| 
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SLERS' TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
0 LUSTRES.. pet, Oxford- -street, *uondon, oe ad in con- 
nufi y, Broad-street, am. Esta- 

ed 1807. itchy oa and engraved Decanters ina eat variety, 
Glasses, — ee |" a ne a 

erate prices. Crys ass Chandeliers, of new 

aexeodingly mod ig for Gas or Candles. a large stock of Foreign 
Furnishing orders executed 


pexion wit! h thei 


sad ental Glass” always on view. 
with despatch. 
vee 

URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to = 
Durability of Gutta Perehe, LT aey : yeh ‘ a iow Percha Com 
in giving, ublic feity » the a owin 

ate RAY MO. NDTAKVIS, Bart. VENTNOR 1S 





LE of W 
—Second Fecimoatah _ March 10th, 1852. => Teply Bk oo 
evn this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
pump — I can state, with much ng ey it answers per- 
fectly. Builders, and other pereses, by ave lately examined 
it, and there. is not the least apparent difference since the first 
laying down, NOW several years; and I am informed that it is to 
be adopted gener rally in the houses i are being erected here.” 
¥.B From this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
IVE Waren of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
ere 
aT GUTTA . PERCHA COMPANY, PATEN ea 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON 





HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has TWO VERY LARGE RUOMS, which are devoted to the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia. 


OF EWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 





CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate Beddin; 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 178. ; Portable Folding E Bedsteads, 
from 12a. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with —— joints 
and patent sacking, from 21s. ; and Cots from 7 SS Hand 

Brass in great Rs 


some Ornamental Iron and 
from 2J, 198. to 132, 138, 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent. variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
rset ofthree . 


from 208. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
pitto. Iron ditto.. fu 


from 138. dd. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto from 72, 6d. 
Round and Gothic waite and bread baskets, equally low. 


ATES & TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
RTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 

AT ne the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the . rere = most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at 


d by the College of Physicians.—T P 
AND STRONGEST SLORIDE bf Hine Mite nn 
Half-Pints, 64—Sold by all chemists, Druggists, ‘and Shipping 
Agents, and at Gemmneial harf, e End, London.— Agen: 
a Drew, pede AO A Bush -lane, Cannon-street 
Db 


in Fluid i heap, 
peoperation ”"— Medical Ci ar. suntubsianeed ee and _— 


INNEFORD's PURE FLUIDMAGNESIA 

as been for many ye sanctioned by the most eminent of 

the Medieal Profession as excellent remedy for Acidities, 

Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and ‘Tndigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 

it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 

regnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
oo digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMO 
hig 





esciD 
agreeable and efficaci —y™ repared 
ispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the im 
ak Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, Lond: 
gold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 





with those | ae have tended to make his Esta Tishuvent the post 





pa 5 
THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
CHURCHWARDENS. 

Bp J. gee BOLTON, Lancashire, having de- 

ing Agents for the sale of his Manufactures of 

dine FURNITURE, ROBES, &c., replies immediately to 

all inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which place only 

orders are executed. He respectfully invites direct communica- 

tions, a8 by far the most economical and satisfactory arrangement. 
Parcels free at the principal Railway Stations. 


FAARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or to be Let 
onJob,a large assortment of New and Second-hand CARKIAGES 
comprising single and double seated Deoagneme. Clarences, Step- 
Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peace’s old-esta- 
Pished C Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Joy Leicester- 





sq 





rtman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CATSTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, one Cay other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices,cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Materials. Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed, 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Genihition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?— Great 
Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 22. 15s. 6d. 
and 4!. 5s. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 1.78. (d. and 21. 198, 6d.—Mary Wep- 

take & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


(aaee" S PRIZE BALBRIGGAN STOCK. 


INGS are entirely different to those Stockings (commonly 
called od in texture, material, and workmanship; they 
gly cool, light, and elastic, and more durable than any 
other make of hosiery. A beautiful variety of these fabrics are 
now exhibiting in the South-end Gallery o oe Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. bys: above fabrics can only be obtained from the 
anufacturer, CHARLES GLENNY, Balbriggan House, Lom- 
bard-street; and THRESHER & GLENNY, 152, Strand. 


Mien GALLI & COTTI, Ornamental 


Designers and Decorative Painters, have the honour to 
‘int Y Ce gentry, and architects, that they undertake 
the D ‘DECO RATION of all kinds of BUILDINGS, both public and 
private. Having had great practice in executing ornamental 
painting in the various materials of oil, fresco ietenapet, en- 
caustic, &c., they are gy to produce their work with despatch 
and economy. Mes: q C., 
Great Exhibition “3 “851, have much pleasure in referring to 
works executed by them in “London and the provinces. Studie, 44, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. Hours from 1¢ to 4 o'clock. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectlysafe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are yery strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price solow 
asteplace them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for dood, 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Mar- 
t iststreet, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton, 


\ LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
4 containing Size, Price and Description of upwards of 100 
Articles, consisting of Fortmamtenns, ae Dee jags, Ladies’ 
Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writi Desks, Dressing Cases, 
sad ad Travelling requisites, forwarded on receipt of two 














as large as 
vantage over 


Allen's Travelling Bag (patented) has the openin 
— and therefore possesses an immense 
rs, 


red Despatch Box and Writing Desk, and their 

new Quadruple Portmanteau (containing four compartments) are 
. best articles of the kind ever produce 

JW. lien, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see 

eparate Catalogue) and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West 


Allen’s 





RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGIN GS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
Decorations, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
ptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 

the first class, and at moderate prices, to inenee — of the 
soundest workmanship and choicest design ¥. CHER, 
ol, “y Oxford-strect, Manufactory, Royal Milis. Wonkvoed: 





ICHARD LOADER begs to eall the atten- 
tion to his S mens of CABINET FURNITURE in the 
FURNITURE COURT at the CRYSTAL PALACE, as regards 
quality of the wood and i” nena A large Stock is 
always kept in the Ware-rooms, a 
—__— Band %, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 

of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

maried the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
anufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill. 


SHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 
ficea Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are farnished with the mor- 
Frog one and warranted to stand the tropical climate; alsc 
Parag and’ Writing Desks, Work-boxes, So. Fisher has one 
stock: Londen ces su Pp 
alo outiee —188 and 189, Strand, corner 








of Arundel-street. 





this country. Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; 
Showers, 31. to "3h: Nursery, 138. 6d. to 328. ; Sponging, 15s. to 328. 
Hip, 148. to 31s. 6d. A lay rge assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot 2 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, oni Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN Anes SHOW-ROOMS 


(all of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING tre {MONGERY (includ 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads), so arran ed. and classified that pur- 
chasers may - o- and at once 7 their selections. 


returned for every article not von ge 


OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1, 2 
and’ 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY § PEACE. 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 
NESIA WATERS, and ZRATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several E) 
blishments in London, Liverpool, ro sal Derby. The cele- 
brity of @hese well-known waters, and t Ty they uni- 
versally command, are evidences that. the r original superior 
quality over all others is well sustained. Every ortis is protected 
by a label — — name of their firm, without which none is 
genuine; t may be had of nearly all respectable Chemists 
commenti the Kingdom. Importers o the German Selters Water, 
direct from the ae for the last twenty years. 
erners-street, London. 








post) free. The money 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EBFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
Approved of and recommended by Berzetivus, Liesic, Worn- 


LER, JONATHAN PFReErRA, Fovqurer, and numerous other eminent 
medical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 

Special rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
an etherlands. 


Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 
in consequence of its proved superior power and efficacy—effecting 
a cure mach more rapidly. 


Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele” 
ments of the bile—in short, all its “most active and essential 
Sep je larger quantities than the pale oils made in Eng- 
and and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their m 
of preparation. 


A pamphlet, by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, and cases in which it has been pre- 
scribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis, on appli- 
cation. 


The subjoined Testimonial of the late Dr. JONATHAN 
PEREI RA, Professor at the University of London, Author of 
‘The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’ is selected 
from innumerable others from Medical and Scientific men of the 
highest distinction. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested com- 
mercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the 
best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the qtality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“TI can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of re- 
sponding to your application. The oil which you gave me was of 
the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for 
medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, 
to be very faithfully yours, (Signed) 

“JONATHAN PEREIRA.” 

“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 

“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, 
sole Consignees and pomte for she. Baltes 2 Kiagiem and British 
Possessions, and by all respeetable enders of Medi- 
and. Country, at the t following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-Pints, 2s. Gd. ; Pints, 48, 9¢. 


cines in Town 





OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botani- 
cal Preparation, which, ts action on the 
minute secretory 
essential to its general well-being 
PLES, Spots, Discocornation, and other Curanzous Visstations 
are eradicated by its frequent rho eutiee and the Skin TATIONS; 
clear and soft. GenrLEMEN w from t tenderness of the 


Skin after shaving, will 
Price be. 6d. bottle. © serio Fhe words ‘ Row- 
lands’ Kalydor’ are on the wrapper of ea and’ A. Row- 
land & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden,’ on the oo stamp affixed 
oneach. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumersg 


ETCALFE & CO."S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & he imgoraat, nav HAIR BRUSHES. 





PP 





—The Tooth Brush has the im 
thoroughly into the divisions of > 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An lunproven Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Br rushes, with the 
durable a Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. myrha Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are venabled to secure to oy! 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Establishment, om 
Oxford- street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution. —Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some houses 


METCAL FE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


D° YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use Miss GRAHAM’S NIOU- 
KRENE, the most efficacious Hair generant ever introduced. It 
reproduces the Hair when lost either by disease or decay, prevents 
its falling off,effectually checks greyness,strengthens weak hair,and 
is guarantee uce those ive ornaments, Whiskers, 

Moustachios, Eyebrows, &. in three or four weeks. Fornourishing 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in all 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 28., and sent post free to amy pore 
of the kingdom on receipt of 24 penny postage stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex.—“ My hair is 
quite restored.” ies Orme med! have a full pair of whiskers, 
thanks to Niouksens, ” H. Robb, Esq.—** It ~~ > oy the grey- 
ness.” Mre, Jones.—* My hair is restored.” Dr Cofin, 


Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has 
yeieteinet such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S 
NILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers. Mous- 
yaw Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, and effectually check greyness in all its stages. For 
the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unrivalled.— Price 28. per 
a Ss (elegantly perfumed); sent post free on receipt of 24 
pon y-postage tamps, by MISS DEAN, 37a, Manchester-street, 
ray’s Inn-ro at London. Sold by every Chemist in the Kin, dom, 
—In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of moustachios.” 
H, Adams.—‘* It has prevented my hair falling off.” J. Hickson.— 
“It has quite checked the greyness that w was coming on. "Mrs. Elder. 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE 
as he guaranteesthem relief in every case. His remedy has been 
ful in curing t persons during the last eleven 
years, and is ap pps to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, moogen ba or long: -standing, 1 in male or female of any ane, 
causin suse whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 78. 6d. on pomage stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
peve’ le at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 574, 
anchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.—At home daily («x- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock.” A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage s' 


OO NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health ina few days, after 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
to others the means of cure ; he will, therefore, send (free), on re- 
ceiving a stamped envelopes, ” properly addressed, a copy of the pre- 
scription used.—Direct, the Rey. E. DOUGLAS, 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, , London. 


AMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectual 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, rains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
= ~ suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

rs, they offer advantages that will ‘not fail to appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price ls. 14d. box. 


LAIR’S GOUT: and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


price Is. lid. a box. — Among the mar die- 
coveries that character! - 4 ith eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Kheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. sa 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS remarkab Ay efficacious 
in Curing a Confirmed Case of DROPS Extract of a 
letter from Mr. David Simpson, of Opa. dated March 15, 
1854:—To Prefemer’ Holloway.—Sir,—I feel it my dut towards 
you and the public to inform you of a pd remarkable ours of 
dropsy by the use of your Pills: my daughter was a sufferer fi for 
years, and w under medieal she had up ofl 
ints of water taken — without obtaining it re- 
ief. Since then she commenced taking pone “Pills. » Iam 
satisfied have been the sole means of effecting a last re, 
is now perfectly well.”—Sold by all Drogrists ; and at at P. 
Ho! lcway's Establishment, 244, "strand, Londen. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS by «HOUMAS CONSTABLE §& CO. 


956 THE ATHENZUM [Juny 29, 64 
CJ unr 29, "64 








CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Early in August, Volume I., being 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By MORITZ JOKAT. 


For our supply of the comforts and luxuries of life we lay the world under contribution: fresh from every quarter of the globe we draw a portion of its yearly produce. The 
of Miterature is well-nigh as broad as that of commerce ; as rich and varied in its annual fruits; and, if gleaned carefully, might furnish to our higher tastes as large an annual minj 
of enjoyment. Believing that a sufficient demand exists to warrant the enterprise, Tuomas ConsTaBLE & Co. propose to present to the British public a series of the most 
accessions which the Literature of the globe is constantly receiving. Europe alone—its more northern and eastern lands especially—offers to the hand of the selector most inviting ang 
abundant fruits; Asia may supply a few rarer exotics ; whilst in America the fields are whitening to a harvest into which many a hasty sickle has been already thrust, and from which 
many a rich sheaf may be hereafter gathered. : : 

Fully aware of the extent and difficulty of such an effort, the Publishers will spare no pains to make the execution of their undertaking commensurate with its high aim. They 
have already opened ch ls of ication with various countries, and secured the aid of those who are minutely acquainted with their current literature ; and they take this 
©pportunity of stating, that even where no legal copyright in this country can be claimed by the author or publisher of a work of which they may avail themselves, an equitable shay 
of any profit which may arise from its sale will be set aside for his advantage. 

"The Series will be made as varied as possible, that there may be something in it to suit the tastes of all who seek instruction or healthful recreation for the mind,—and its 
“will therefore be as extensive as the field of Literature itself : while, at the same time, it shall be the endeavour of its Editors to select, for the most part,’ works of general or univers) 
interest. It is proposed to issue, early in August, as the First Volume of the MiscELLaNy, a translation of most graphic and interesting HUNGARIAN SKETCHES in PEACE an 
WAR, by MORITZ JOKAI—one of the most popular of modern Hungarian writers. 

e Publishers are unable to state the exact periods at which their MisceLuany or Forricn Literature will appear, but they believe that the number of volumes issued d 
the fifSt year will not exceed six ; so that taking the average price per volume as Three Shillings and Sixpence, the cost to Subscribers would exceed One Guinea; while, by the addition 
of a special title-page for each work issued, those persons who may wish to select an occasional publication will be saved the awkwardness of placing in their library a volume 
volumes evidently detached from a continuous Series, In size of page and type, the Forg1GN MISCELLANY will be similar to ‘ France before the Revolution,’ published by Thoma 
Constable & Co., in 2 vols. at 7s. 

It is particularly requested that intending Subscribers will communicate immediately with their Booksellers, in order that they may not be disappointed on the day of publication. 








COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


Edited by SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bant. 


In handsome 8vo., with Engraving of Bust by JosEru, price 12s., Volume I., being 


DISSERTATION, exhibiting the PROGRESS of METAPHYSICAL, ETHICAL, and POLITI- 
CAL PHILOSOPHY since the REVIVAL of LETTERS in EUROPE ; with Numerous and Important Additions now first published. 
Volume II. will be ready in a few days, and will consist of 


ELEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND, Vo. I. 


Demy 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. éd. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE, 


With SPECIAL REFERENCE to the THEORIES of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON and M. COUSIN. By HENRY CALDERWOOD. 
: CIn September. 








Crown 8yo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 


THE EARNEST STUDENT. 
Being MEMORIALS of the LIFE of JOHN MACKINTOSH. 


By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Pe EAD ae (Early in August. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE SCHOOLS OF DOUBT AND THE SCHOOL OF FAITH. By the Count 


AGENOR DE GASPARIN, Translated by Authority. 


An able plea for the strictly Protestant interpretation of the Scriptures.”— Atheneum. “ A work displaying greater vigour of mind, richer treasures of reading and scholarship, a higher 
A valuable contribution to the literature of the Christian Evidences, and a masterly defence of ] tone of eloquence, and a loftier spirit of pure religion, it has rarely been our lot to peruse. - 
the canonicity and divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures.”— Literary Gazette. : ‘va ical Magazine. 
“ In respect of talent we can compare this book with * The Eclipse of Faith, which is one of the | “ Deservedly characterised by the Translator as ‘ singularly fresh, manly and able ;’ and good set- 
best polemical treatises of modern times, and which it very much resembles.” vice has been done to the cause of religious truth, by bringing it before the English public.”"— Patria. 
- Bets Weekly Messenger. “ Full of freshness and vigour, and, above all, of manly straight-forward honesty.”— Witness. 

“ We know no book which furnishes so convenient a manual of the class of topics to which it re- | “ A work remarkable alike on account of the peculiar history which attaches to its Author, and of 

late, aud we shall be surprised if it does not become very extensively popular.”"—Dublin Daily Express. | the clearness and vigour with which he conducts his argument.*"—Church of Scotland Magazine. 


rr 
” 


Small 8vo. price 5s. 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. By L. F. Bungener, Author of ‘History of the Council of 


Trent,’ ‘ France before the Revolution,’ &c. 


“The most skilfully minute anatomy of the mind and character of the Philosopher of Ferncy that | French philosophers, and lays bare the hollowness and corruption which were but imperfectly cot 
has yet been laid bare by the dissecting knife of the biographer or critic.”"— English Churchinan. | cealed under a mask of superior wisdom and virtue.”"—Movning Post. a 
= fascinating work should be in the hands of all who are int din that ble | * We have never met with, in so brief 2 compass, a better description of the powers and failings 
Period in the History of France and Europe.’—North British Review. of this cluster of extraordivary men, and we cordially recommend the volume, not only on account 
The author's sentiments are of the right stamp, and the deductions he draws are forcible and | of its just and discriminating views as to the effect of the French philosophic school on the sub- 
clever; indeed, there is no Continental writer of the present times more thoroughly acquainted with | sequeut history of the country, but also as being a perfect repertory of curious anecdote and 
the Phases of this epoch, or more capable of elucidating them than M. Bungener.” relative to the eventful period of which it treats.”—Courant. 
hae _ Bell's Weekly Messenger. * Full of interest as a book to be read, full of matter as a book to be studied.” _ 
M. Bungener dissects with a masterly and unsparing hand the imposing pretensions of the Edinburgh Guardian. 





SELECT WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS, now publishing, In Half Volumes, at 2s. 6d., two 


to be issued each Quarter; In MONTIILY PARTS, at Is. (Part IL. ready); and In QUARTERLY VOLUMES, cloth lettered, price 6s. 
Volume I. LECTURES ON THE ROMANS, on the 15th of August. 





Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN. 





Printed by James Hotes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court,Chancery-lane, inthe parishof St. Andrew, in the said county; and re 
y Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Ne ders.—Agents: for » 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh ;—for [reLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 29, 1854. 
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